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EMINENT BRITISH STATESMEJJ. 


JOHN PYi\f. 
V84— 1()43. 


John Pym, the son of a Somersetshire esquire,” was bom 
at Brymore^ in bi^father’s county, in the year 1584, His 
family, though described by Clarendon as of a private 
quality and condition of life ware rich and of very old 
descent ; his moth<?r WJis afterwards Lady Rous - ; and 
this^oy, the only Iss^If' of Ker first marriage '^j^was sent, 
ill the beginning of the year 1599, to Broadgates 
now Pembroke College, Oxford, w/fere be ^tered as*'a 
gentleman commoner.^ ^dere he made himself remark- 
able not only by quick natural talents, but by a sleepless 
and wearied pursuit of every study he took in hand. 
Lord Clarenil'in has indulge|^ a sneer at his parts,” as 
having been ** rati, '^acquired by industry than supplied 
by nature or adorned by art * ; ” but we have it on the 
better authority of Anthony a Wood, that Pym's lighter 

* Clarsiidon's History, vol. iv. (Oxford idition of 1826.) ]i. 437. 

3 Seo the dedication to tiie nemion delivered at the funeulof this lady, 
among the pamphlets at the British Museum. ■ 

'' The dedication in the sermon I have just referred til evidently restricts 
her issue by Mr. Pym, to the great subject of thi^emoir. 

* *' In the year of his age,” says Anthony & Wood, “ fifteen, being then, 

or soon after, put under the tuition of Uegory Whear.*’ m 

^ Clarendon’s History, voL iv. (Oxford edition 1826.) p. 457. 
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of literature^ no less than his great 
teanung. and pregnai^ parts/* were admired in the 
^varsityf . ** Charles Fitz-Geoffryj the poets styled the 
Pym, in ]601s Phwlft delidce — Lepo^t pue/li,'' ^ 

It is stated in some of the histpries tliat, on leaving 
Oxfords Pym entered^ one of the innSj^of court, with a 
view to the l^r ; but is diplcult to find good authority 
for this. - He was throughout life, however, remark- 
able for his thorough knowledge of the laws ; and no 
douf)t he Ikudied them, at this time, with the almost » 
certain expectation of being' called upon, at no distant 
day, to c in paelian^'iit by the side of that great 
party, wdu) had already, no-unequivocal signs of their 
power aftd resoliitioii,^, startled , tile misgoverned people 
into liope. lie had ^'ertainly, even thus qarly, attracted 
the attention of the great ^Vhi^- noblenv*.n of the day, 
^e earl of Bedford ; and to his influemo, it is pro- 
bable, he owe<l that appointment'*to a rcspoiiKible office 
in the Exchequer, in which, aeconling to lord Claren- 
don, many after years of his youth were passed, and 
where, it is to be suj>po8ed, he acquired the knowledge 
and habits of business, and great financial skill, which, 
scarcely less than hist genius for popular government, 
distinguished him through the long 'ourse of his public 
life... 

^ In the pailiarnentary returns of tlie year if) 14, the 
name of “ ^ohn Pyfn ’’ is to Ik* fouii'l, as i)ieinlK*r for 
the ijorough of CrIiic,'* Thes'* were the returns of' that 
addle " jjarliament, wdiich has bi*en before described **, 
and whicli, meeting aeconling to their suminj;itV= such 
faces apjieared tljere as mail^ the court droop'*; ' — among 
the new faces were thost* of Pyni v' l WeUtworth, 

Upon the precipitate dissolution of this parliament, 
after a sitting of tw'o imriths, several of die more for- 

t \Voo(r» A4n. Oxnn. Ed. BIidh voI. hi. p. 7J 

* Anthony S*VVo^ merely saye, — “Before he {Pyrn'i took a degree, he 
left the university, fnd went, an / com-e$fr, to one of the inn« of court.'* 

-* It has tH*cn irieorreetly stated that Pyni first fat a^ member for 'I'avif. 
tnek; he did not sit for the latter borough Ull some years after U was 
t.the same influence, however, which returned him for both places. 

.» lafc of Strafford, p. i;«, 1<J7. 

^ Wilrch— in Kennel, vol li. p. 696. 
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ward members were called before the council %nd com- 
mitted to the Tower. If Rifth worth is ^rrect in saying 
that Pym was twice imprjponed in the reign of James^ 
it may re§6on|ibly be supposed that he was one of those 
committed on tbei present occasion.^ It is certain that 
he at once took an active shase 2 in the measures of the 
opposition, and the maiden Speech af such an acces- 
sion to the popular party is not uSlikely to have been 
rewarded by a warrant from the coundll-Uble. • 

About this time Pyni^inarried^Anna, the daughter of 
John Hooker, esquire, a tountry genUeman of Somer- 1 
sctshire. For the next sii9 yeajs his nam^ is riot to be 
found in conncctioii.'wTth piblie affairs. J’hese years 
ivere •probably passed in retirement, where the mind 
does not diiid it difficult to imagine *him. strengthening 
himself, in tlie calmness of domestic quiet, for the abso- 
lute devotion of hk great faculties and deep affectioHfc to 
that old caust' wliicft was now again, not dimly, dawning 
upon the world. , 

In the year 1()20, the wife of Pym died. The pri- 
vate Tnenioi*ials#f this great man are too rare, and obtained 
with the cost of too much lalK)ur, to be thought un- 
worthy of the reader's attentidli, however scanty they 
may lx*. (^all n^w' quote gives a grateful sketch 

oi^the character of this lady, on the autliority of an t‘x- 
ccllent and accomplished man. fhe year in which, site 
died witnessed "also the death of Philippt, lady Rous. 
Pym"s mother ; and on the occasion of the funeral of 
of lady Rous, a sermon was delivered by the famous 
Chari 'S Fitz-Geoffry which, on its sul^quent pub- 
lication, he dedicated to lyin. 

' In thu Itcliqua* Wott Aiana* {p. fcome of the “ refratitory ” nienilK;r.s 

so cuiinnitt4>d,aro rhanictt'rHlu’aUy desentHHi : — Iht, SirWalter Chute “who, 
to got the o]iiiiion of a hold man after he had lo»t that of a wis.e, fell one 
morning into an iiiHipid .'iiid unseaKoiiiAle decluinatnm against the times 
Std, .lohii Hoskins, who “ is in lor more wit, ami for lirentioiisness baf>tisi‘d 
freedom ; ” .Tii.W entworth, a lawyer, “ whose (ault was, the application of 
certain texts in Exekiol and Damel, to the matter of iijpiositions and, 
4>th, Christopher Nevil, “ a young gentleman neshgfYom the scho<ilfl, who 
having gathered together divers l^tin sentericet^gaiiist kings, bound them 
up Hi a long speech.” 'J'hete are the only names specitied, hut it is known 
that upwards of ten men were comniitled, 

* See the Journals. • 

3 Fur curious noUces ol this writer see Wood's Alh, Oxoa vol. ii. p. GOT.. 
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I pr^ent you here,” he writes in this dedication, 
witJi that whereat you rould not be present, your 
dearest mother’s* funerall, — ^ labour 1 could willingly 
have spared, if (^od had bdbn so pleased., Ifeut seeing 
the greal^ Disposer hath otherwise decreed, 1 gladly 
publish what I sorrowfully preached. Neither will I 
use that triviallapology dor tlvs publication — the im- 
portunitie oi‘ frieiuls.® J confess rnine ambition to divulge 
my obsprvanc^of^'that bouse to w’fiich I owe iny l)est 

endeavours What the religious cares of others 

received wdrii some comfort. Inhere offer to your judicious 
eye ; tlmt as you are iiifbresr?d in the same sorrows, so 
you may Iw* partaker of^ th#* saifle* comforts. Poor, I 
confesse, are these of min:' to those rich ones ■whidi the 
rare gifts of nature^" and gi*ace aft<p*d to yomisvlfe ; yet 
herein I would have you symbolize with the great ones 
of tbis world, who, although they possess whole cities 
and kingdoms, will yet accept an offer of a few'*acrcs.’* 
You may well take up,” Fitz-(*eoffry continues to 
Pyin, the coipplaint of the pathctical prov/het — ^ I 
am the man that have seen affliction a /^ffat affliction, 
first, in being deprived of a most loving, holy, helpfull 
wife ; whose learning rar^ in that sex, whose virtues rarer 
in this age, whose religion the rarest orhameiit of all the 
rest, o6uld not choose hut level the sorrow of losing k »r 
wvrh the former comfort of enjoying her. This crosse 
is now si’corided w'ith the losse of a deAr mother, and 
such ,i mother as was w?orthy diat sonne, who was 
worthy such a wife. With the prophet's coin])laynt 1 


>fpr<*V Wit’s Commonwealth, part ii. — and C’er^tra Lit^-aria. Ho w-as 
thought a “high towering falcon in (H)etry, on the btren^'tli of a really 
arid loftily written account, in Latin verse, oftht life, and artions of Sir 
»,iiicis Drake Hi» minor composittonH are tou<>hed with grace and feel- 
ing. 1 canntiot resist concluding this note with the following ijuaint lines 
l*v Hayinan, ingeniously descriptive of a jH'rsniial defect of Fitz-Ueofft y’s 
mind Homer you do equalise, 

'J'hougff he saw more with none than with most eyes : 

Our GeolfVjr Chaucer, who wrote quaintly neat, 

In verse you match, t^iial him in conceit; 

Fra/urra you arc /iAc Homer in one eye^ 

Rightly surnamed the son of GeolIVy. 
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doubt not but you also take up his comfoft — ' It is 
^ood for a man tliat he beaie the yoke in his youth/ 

I have fairly gaynedjay this pub]i(»tion/' the writer 
condudeiK^ ‘',if hereby yoif take notice of my thankful, 
nesse to yourselfo; the world of my Beryiceal4ene8se to 
my patron. If God shall cv>nferre a farther blessing 
(as commonly he doth«in aK good aittempts) that as 
some received comfort in*hearing,^ many may be edi- 
fied by reading thcsl my weake endesfVoi^ : thi|i I shall 
esteeme my hap))inesaej In thfe hope, oequeathing the 
successe to lam who is aMe to doe above all that wt^ 
can doe or thinke, youTseUi* tejhis chiefeA blessing, my 
l)est affections to y^iPwonliy selfe, — remaiiieth yours 
in aW love and dutVi* Ciiaiiles Fitz-Gbopfrv.*' ‘ 

‘ Death’s S«rm<in unto tTu* h\ doli vored at the futiernl of the Tpligiou» 
ladj’ 4to Mil) Fr(»m the .'•erinon one nr two points, touch, 

mg on the ))cr»(iti.t1 ch^virrcniffirh oi l*yin’n inothei, will lie thouglyiKworth 
e\trjirt»i>^'. •* lixjnrt Sot,” savs the preai her, “ tb!>t I should Kpeake of 
her aiiei'iitorii, ano make that the beginning of her which u ratlier 

the pr,iv>e of ofher<i,” From the following it its ei ulonl that the first hus- 
haiul of lady IMnlippa, the lather of muat have died very Boon alter 
t’ym'h birth. She is simken ot as “ \ coniiortahio helper to' her loving 
i>Ui<hand,' litT second liu'<haiui', and no binall Mipporrof <o great a house /or 
worr t/itiii nnitinuaneCf — and an esperiall omament uiito 

hocpdalitie, the long.eoiitiiiutKl prane ol that house ” One of the con. 
chiduig p.ih-i.er s of ilie .sermon i.s eloquentiv descrijitivc of this excellent 
woman . — *• .she, wiio not loiqc siihei^o came cht'erfiilly unto this )>laee 
on Ibe Ford's d.i> her gotfU manner wms' hath eau»ed us monrntulli to 
repavre hither on mislay Sh« who ii<ed to come in her coach, is now 
mrr'.si in a cofiin. She who iwd t« he.ire alrentivelv no* look «leadfastlv 
on the pre.ieher,i8 here now st» uiueh oi her ai> reinaineth> hut can neither 
tfee nor hear the preaeher , hut in hileiice nrcaelH'th to the proael.i'r luin- 
BOif , and to every l^(^*:irer ami Ik holder, llfllt tins is ihe end of a;! raen. 
AmMw her own ex.'iniple which is tlie hie ol priMcl^ng xhe coiitiYnielh 
the ilm trme, that neither art|»h nor seiili heon-. iiur greatnciiH of state, noi 
goilliiu''.s of lite, nor gills of nnmhnor sobriety of diet, nor art ofplixsicke, 
nor liuhbuiid’s care, ( ost, nor diligence of aitemhints, nor rhjld ten V tears, 
no^iglis of servants, nor piajtrs ot the church, can exwpt us from that 
coiffinon eoiulition ; tor il they eouUI, we had not seen this great and sad 
assembly here this <1;ia ” 

Worthily, fttiin thv hosonn of ft irh a mother, can we imagine >oung 
J*ym iiistrnctm to the j|re:it ncinevements of his atter life ! “ 'rhe boi," 
«aj'« our gri at poet Wordsworth, " is father to the man so also, antici. 
patmg ^yordsw(lrth, Charles Fitz-tienlfl-y sak| in (bis verj sermon. The 
l^ssnge is quaint and ciirious, but Proliant With un aning Speaking from 
the text of death, he suddenly breaks lorth thus—" For that ts the rnaofall 
»«c«. Man is, as it were, a iiook; his unth i.'i the title.page; his baptism, 
the cjiistle dedicatory, lijs groans and cry iiig,4hc ewtle to the reader ; 
hu tufa ncte and cUliihot}d,tht’ affiUntent or contents whole ensutug 

treatise i his hte and aetioiiB, the subject ; his crirffcs and errors, the faults 
escaped ; Ins reiiontancd, the coiiucctioii. tliere arc some large vo- 

lumes lu folio, .some little ones in sixtcwns ; some are layrer bound, some 
plaviicr; some 111 stning velUiin, some ui th\np.qipr; some w hose sul^ct 
» i>icty undgudlinesB, luine (aud too many such) poinphlcU of 'wantou^se 
B 3 
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Pym now left with 6ve yonng children^ two sons 
and three daughters ^ ; apd he did not marry again. 
“ What he warf from that moment/* says a learned 
contemporary divine. Dr. Stephen Marshal^, was only 
for the public good ; in and for this he lived — in and 
by this he diet!. It was his meat and drink ; his work, 
his exercise, his^-recreaticui, his pleasure, his ambition; 
his ALL.’* Such enthusiastic expressions may justly de- 
scrilie 4is general «eourse of life thrticeforward ; though 
the reader will be cawful not to construe them too 
^literally. Pym never was avandidate for the honours 
* of asceticism c he requiretl ooinething besides an im- 
peachment to dine upon, und was not content with 
supping oft* ^ religious committee ; nor ever, it ‘must 
be added, did the ‘’heavy distraction of public affairs 
lK*wiUler him from that aftectionate care K)wards his 
c)iil<hen, which is obstTved upon hy many of those who 
were about him, and which was afterwards ric'nly re- 
compensed. In this respect he was more fortunate 
than his friend Kliot. His second son, (’harles, after- 
wards sat with liiin *-, a fellow-lalKuirerv in the Long 
l^arliament ; and the name of his eldest son, John, ap- 
pears in the returns of tNi* short parliament ’’, and also 
in the list of those gallant padiamentsferians who were 
severely wou\ided at the battle of Newbury. r 

/)n the asseinbling of the parliament of 
Pym again took is seat for (’alne. A 'series of truly 
disgraceful events •* had filled u|v the interval since the 


uiul folly ; but III tho hist pa^i* of o\f'ry one, tbiTc staiuN a word W'hich 
ji»./iw#.v, and this IS tbp last word in p\ fry* lKM)k.. Surli is tlip lift* of t> in • 
Roinp UuigiT, Home shofter, some £tronf;er, some weaker, some l.urei, home 
eo.irsrr, hiune Jioly, some profane , — but death eomes iii like fnUs, at the 
last, to elose up the whole . Joi that is Ihr mil of a/Ainm.” '• 

■ Si-'e thelVrfect Dmrnall, No Sll.fromlUhof i)er tothe IMhof IJee 1G43, 
- For the Devonshire Iwirnugh of JleeraJstone. See the returns. 

3 Whieh met in April, IG-K). lle^it lor Pool, in Dursetshiro 
'* See Life of Stratfhrd pp. SOl.etfJ Let .in intellijjerit forei{;iicr deseribc 
Ihe state of the public miiiii during the progresa of tiiese events. *kFon. 
.'i/ier, fur pity’s hake,” runs one of ('omit H irle> de Heaumont’s repurta, 
“ VI hat must be t^e alale and condition of a prince, whom the preachers 
publicly from the pulpig assail ; v-liom the euniediaiis of the metropolis 
cuicrtlv bring upon the stage ; whose wife attends these reprcscn tuitions m 
order>j enjoy the laugh against her hu»ban<li whom the parJiainent braves 
ai^ despises, and who is universally hated lu tlie whole |»cople.” Let me 
coTuplete the picture by rcterriiig the reader to authorities at p. iiOC. of nij* 
former volume. 
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last dissolution ; but one of these events ha# been at- 
tended with a great resultfin attaching sir Edward 
Coke to the popular pa^y. Hampdbn also in this 
year first ^nt^fed the Housd of Commons ; and, in the 
preparations for the* session, we observe the first form- 
ation of the system of parliayientary party vmich has 
brought such great results^ for ^ood anthill, in England. 
The men who were foremost in op^sition to the court, 
whether in or out 6f the House o^ Commong, held 
constant meetings at the house af the great antiquary, 
Sir Robert Cotton, in tV^rttminster. Ilere assembled, < 
for a common purpose, the ifien of leaming and of 
action — the intelleqfutl anj moral power of IDngland. 
Here* wi‘re the l*yms and Saldens leagued ; Camden, 
Coke, Stowe, g|>elman, ^hilifs, Mallory, J>igges, 
Usher, Holknd, Carew, Fleetwood, and Hakewell, ac- 
knowledged a comnion object here. The faq^us 
library ‘of sir Robert Cotton, now’ the priceless property 
of the nation, furnished to tl|ese meetings the prece- 
dents from \vhich tlieirmemorable resolutions w^re taken ; 
autl from with#! its walls the statutes of the great days 
of England w'ero, one by one, unrolled, and launched 
in succession upon the popiiMtr mind. May we not, 
w'ith slight alterttion, apply to it the matchless language 
oh Milton ? Rehold jiow that mansion-house of 
liljerty, encompassed and surrounded with God’s pro- 
tection ; behold that shop of war, with its anvils and 
hammers working, to hashioii out the plates and instru- 
ments of armed justice in defence of l)eleaguered truth ; 
be1«>ld the pens and heads there, sitting by studious 
lamps, musing, searchings revolving new^ notions and 
ideas, w'heAw’ith to present, as with their homage and 
their fealty, the approaching reformation ! ’ 

If the courtiers drooped, llien, at the last parliament, 
hov^much more reason had they to sink dowm at this 1' 

' Thi‘ count HarU’y Dcaumont, writing from Engl jUd a month before 
this parliament met, observes: — “ Audacious lanfjf^age, ofleriMvo pictures, 
caluminoiK. pamphlets, these usual fore-runneif of civil v^ar, are common 
here, aii^ are symptoms doubly strong of the bitter temper of men’s minds ; 
because in this country men are in generallietter regulated, or by the gr^ 
admiiiistratioii of justice, arc more ketit wichin the spiiere of their duties. 

B 4 
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It requiivd all the energy and intdilect of lord Baoon~ 
who had then^ juat on ||he eve W his terrible fall, 
attained to the highest summit of official rank, power, 
and fame — to reassure and* strengthen tliem«, Never, 
he told the king, would he have a better chance of suc- 
cess witfi a parliament t]iiau now, if, taking advantage 
of the universal depression qf the protestant interest 
abroad, he humoure^l the and-cathoUc zeal of the popu- 
lar party by asking money from them in support of a 
crusacfe to undertaken in behalf of die interests of 
procestantism. ^ James couhl bnly half understand his 
chancellor's purpose; ai^d in* die sjieech to the commons 
on their day of mcedii^, substituted his own 

jargon for jlacon's grave rfind cautious periods lie ma- 
naged to foil it coinplet^'ly. M'hat he said Uibthein was 
meant to be conciliatory, but it was a feebk mixture of 
threats and supplications. , 

The commons listened coldly, and, on its coifidusion, 
turned to the consideration of their privileges. They 
complained, in strong terms, of the imjirisonment of the 
members at the close of the last paiijfinejit tor their 
conduct ill that house, and broadly asserted that to the 
house itself belonged alone die right of judging and 
jiunishing every breach of decorum onmmitted widiin 
its walls, ‘ilie king in vain attemp^d to parry this «?- 
monstrance', and was at last obliged to defer to it by a 

Yet I doiiM that (.riv great artioa will coni9 of it, inasiniu'h ns the king 
will, ill (•»»«■ ot iieeit, nurely Join the stronger iwrty ” This was correctly 
guevHCil ; for rnfwt certainly, liail James lieen in the place of (.'harlcs, the 
civil war would not have been. A little biusturiiig, and hcwuuldtiiave 
yielded. 

I Sec Baeon’K works, vbl. v, pp. JSl, Aikin’s Life of James T., vol. ii. 
pli. — 198. Rush worth, vok i. p.2lJ, 51. Parl.Uistury,Vo]. v. pp. ilOS— 
ulB. Lingard, Vo], ix (8vo. ed.) pp. 541— 24o. 

- This c*xprt‘»smn may startle those who ^arc acquainted with the school, 
master tone of Bacoii in addrcssingwirlmmentt. generally >ct a glance at his 
** Te:isons fur assembling the parlianlent,” which drawn up with very great 
elo(fueiic>e, will allow that It is not misplaced He oliserves, at in cuu. 
clnsioii, tJiat iivrespect of so long intermission of a parhanient, the times 
mav have inirod%;cd some things fit to be reformnl, either by new laws or 
hy the iiUHierate desivs of our lovmg subjei'ts dutifully ini iinated to us, 
wherein we shall ever bo ivless ready to give them all gracious satisfaction 
than their own hearts can desire.'* Ilacoii's subsequent arrogantepeeuli to 
this \ery p.irJiament — (be haughty spirit going before a fgll ! not for 

Mk instant to be weighed against this cautious and elaborate composition. 
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Bdemn assurance that aa he had already granibd, so it 
was his intention thcnceforwaad to maintain^ that liberty 
of speech which was den^nfded by has* faithful com- 
mons. U{>on^ receiving thfs message^ they voted two 
subsidies^ but witfaodt tenths or fifteenths ; so^ small a 
sum, in fact^ that it only left the king more completely 
at their feet. James heaeupoii, with his usual dever 
folly, returned them thanks in the mfist grateful terms. ^ 
Though die supply M^s small, he preflrrc^ it, he told 
them, to millions, because it was so freely given ; lastly, 
he exhorted them, in the* extiberance of his cunning, to 
apply to tlie redress of the natiohal grievances, assuring 
tliem that they WOUJ4I filwa]^ ^nd him ready to do 
more than meet thera«half‘ waja*’ * 

Avoidings witli q^iet iiidiflbrencl, the royal snare 
thus set for them, the leaders of the house at once pro- 
posed to restrict thair literal acceptation of his majesty's 
speech td the latter half of it only. They sent liim back 
resolutions from their coiiimittq^s of inquiry, levelled 
against certain notorious monopolists, ji’ho had long 
crippled the fr#t'dom of English traded and against 

‘ See liopcr Coke’s lletcetion, |>art. i p. Jll. 

^ See the Journals ut Uic House ot Coinnions, p. ^23. Pari. Hiat. vol v. 
p. K'c. 

Three patent inonqxi^es had Seen the especial subject g* discussion in 
the jneetiiifys of the opptwition, as abuses of the highest ^gree iST em^r. 
mity, — tlu'> were tho.se for the lieetisuig of inns ; the boenaing ot hoslelrics ; 
and the nmnutocture of gold thread ; in which two notorious projectors 
Moinjivhsnn and IMicJiel, were pretty gonerally known to bo only the 
agents ul Huckingham and his famih. Ky virtue ol ftic two first, the 
]Kitentecs were enabled to exa^t for their lieenees whatever sums they 
pleased ; and on the refusal of innkeepers or publicans to comply with 
their arbitrary extortion^, they tineil or threw them into prison at their 
discretion. 'I'he knavrric'< and opjircssiono practised under the authority 
of thcHhird iiatent were manifold. The monofxilists manufactured thread 
so stMiuialously debased w'lth eop|K'rpthat it w'aa aaid to corrode the hands 
of the artificers ^nd the flesh of tnosi* who wove iL This adulterated 
article tliey veiiued at an arbitrary and exorbitant price ; and if they de- 
tected any persons in making or selling a tietter and ehcaper article, they 
wen‘ einjioweretl to line and imprison such interlopers, without law ; 
whilst a clause in their patent proteeWd themselves from all actions to 
which they would otherwise have been liable in eonsequciice of these au 
tacks it^in the liberty and property of their folluw-subjects, and of the 
right of search, even in private houses, which they assBmed. (Aikin's 
James the Urst, vol. ii. p. si(i7. Lingard, vol. ix. p. ^7, MS.) ** Others,” 
says Hdcket “ reraonstrattHl against a pack of cheattTs, who procured the 
monopoly of gold thread, which, with their spinning, was pal|iably enrru^ed 
and einbaaeiL These gilt flics were the bolder, iieeaust! sir ^wrard Vil- 
licrs was In their indenture of associaiioii, though not named in theii* 
patouL'*— <Smnia Jttfscrata, p. 49. 
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some o&cers of the king's courts by whom the admi- 
nistration of justice had^been for some time openly 
polluted.^ Of the committees from which these several 
charges emanated^ Pym was an active and talons pro- 
moter.^ • 

The kingj with eveiy mean ilesire to wheedle money 
from the comiTions h^ this bold course startled 

into his old attilucle of blusterinj^ arrogance ; and at his 
elbow stood Pucicingham, who, knowing too weU that his 
brother sir Edward ^illiers wpuld be struck down along 
with the other state criminals now plainly aimed at by 
the commdns, urged qim ftt once to a dissolution ; — 
when, fropi a little distant?, was heard the voice of the 
wily AVilliams, tjjeri cfeeping stowly but very*surely, 
up the state ladder, Swim with the and you 
cannot lie drowmed. If you assist to break up this 
parliament, lieing now in pursuit oP justice, only to save 
some cormorants, who have devoured that which must 
be regorged, you wdll pluck up a sluice which will over- 
whelm yourself. Delay not one day iK'forc you give 
sir Edward Villiers a commission foi^an embassage to 
some of the princes of (Jerniaiiy, or the Northlands, 
and despatch him over the sea Ix'fore lie be missed. 
Those entity fellows, sir iiiles ?l8mpesson and sir 
Frairdfi Michel, let them lie made victims to the piinlic 
•wrath, and cast all monopolies and patents of griping jwo- 
jectors, intd the Dead Sea after them. I have sc*arehed 

* Among these vere Fielo Inshop of Landaft*, 8ir John Hen net, judge of 
the prerogative court; and sir Henry Velverton, the king's attorney, general. 
— See Hacoti, vi. ^ 

■-* In the iinjustihaWe proreiilings . against Flovde, into which the house 
were shortly alter betrayed, I canmii di.scover that I’vin tn<ik any artive 
share. No doubt, however, hi the* melancholy religiou'a. evciteineiit that 
prevailed at Uie time, and which was the iiflural result of the then in- 
variahlc ap’,iearance of popery, both at home and almiad, in affinity and 
alliance with despotism, Pyrn did not nvist the general feeling. I’shall 
have maiiv opportunities for f-hiCing, howeirr, that he was not an intol- 
erant man. For the circumstances of Floydc’sease see the State T||idls, vol. 
li p. 11. VI Carte, vol. iv. pp. 78 — 80 

^ In one of tft» despatches ol TilhereSjthen French ambassador in London, 
I find a shrew "reai^ri given for the atixif*ty of the court to secure, by any 
expedient, a supply of Bioney from pailinriient. By that, the Frenchman 
argues, the op|X>sition wul be “ kept in check ; " for, he coiitiniieK, “how- 
ever ill inclined they appear, these grants of money which give a claim on 
Atbeir property, compel Ihem to proceed with more gentleness and rever- 
ence,’' 
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the signet office, and ]iave collected almost forty^ which 
I have hung in one bracelet *nd are fit for revocation 
Damn all these by one proclamation, that the world may 
see that tha kii\g, who is the*pilot that sits at the helm, 
is ready to play the'pump, to eject such filth as grew 
noisome in the nostrils of his •people/' ^ Ultimately 
this was accepted as a piecg of^wise counsel, and, ob- 
serves Hacket, out of this bud th^ dean's^ advance- 
ment very shortly spread out into a bloi^ ^wer/ • 

Sir Edward Villiers flgd ; sir CJiles Mompesson — 
the original of Massinger’s Ot^rreach — and his create 
sir Francis Michel, were Unpejched and * degraded ; 
and many minor ofien(l|i;r8 we» swept down ii^ the same 
righteoas stonn of popular indignation, above which, 
moving annUdirecting^ Pym was^een pre-eminent. So 
especially active was he al)out those affairs at this time, 
that the king, as we Jearn from the authority of Anthony 
a ^V'’ood, •singled him out from the rest of the members 
as a man of “ a very ill-teinpereckspirit.'^’* 

The most melancholy duty of tliis famous parliament 
remained to l>e performed, to the world's wonder and 
its lasting loss. On the l.Oth of March, sir Robert 
I'hilips reported to tlie house, as tliairman of one of its 
committees of that they had receive^ inform- 

atio# respecting a case of bribtTy which toucheef the 
honour of so great a man, so endowed with all parts both « 
of nature and art,* as that he would say no more of him, 
not iKniig able to say endiigh/' ** We turn aside, with 

* Scrinia Rpserata, pp. 49, 50 

" Wtmams was at thiN time dean of Wcbtminster. 

^ Ath. Oxon vol.'iii. p 7-3- Woodttida, as some sct.offto the kinft‘sopi. 
nion, that Pyrn wnn not without {treat e.>teem at the tune, as a “ person of 
good language, voluble tnii^uc, and considerable knowledge in the com- 
mon law 

^ Si*c the Commons’ Journals, mi. 5.30— ofk'J. Pari. Hist. vol. v p. 350. 
Kushivorth, vol. i. p 2H. Slate Trials.^ol. ii. p JoSS. Clarendon and 
C3atte haje stnvcMi to represent the impeachment of llaeon as the result of 
private pique and resentment — In the one case, on the part of Coke; in 
the other, on tJiat of IJuckingham. Whatever may have biA the truth in 
citiier raise, the rommon«, having had the charges sulipnittra to thenn, had 
no resoiirre but that whieh they ildopted ; and the (j^'fereiice and tenderness 
exhibited hy them, during the whole of the prnreeaings, towards the illus. 
tnouB aeriised, was truly remarkable. 1 should adil that, though Coke did 
not appear prominently,* his conduct in endeavouring to un pi irate Bacon in 
Mompesson 's crimes, tavours the supiiosition of his having dune his best 
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deep rc{;ret and self-humiliation^ ft the thought of the 
disgrace of lord Bacon but, careless of the influence 
of Pope's worfliless and sen§elesB distich it is oidy j^ust 
that vre should remember* in some reinsurance of the 
goodncm^ as well as greatness of ‘the intellect, that Ba- 
con's submission was wrung from him by the mean and 
paltry spite of BuckiEgha|)a ' ; that he was not con- 
fronted with his^accusers ; never cross-examined any 
of the witnjssel against liiin ; n^er adduced any on his 
own behalf. It l)eeoiu€s us^ therefore, using his own 
most affecting appeal, to •give to that submission a 
benign interpretation * foif jvords that come from wasted 
spirits, and an oppressed miiidt more* safe in being 
deposittnl in a noble construction, than in Ijeing circled 
with any reserved caution. W^en the book of hearts 
shall be opened, 1 hope 1 shall not l>e foutid to have the 
troubled fountain of a corrupt Wart, in a i1e}>raved 
habit of taking rewards to pervert justice; howsoever 
J may be frail, and ])^rtake of the abuses of the times.*' 
It was with tjjiis ieeliug, the manly and earnest mind of 
Jonsoii contemplated Bacons fall; ^br he had cele- 
brate ] bis prosperity, and would not shrink from him 
in his years of adversfty and sorrow. “ My conceit of 
his person was neve| inej^^ased ^tf wards him by his 
piactj or honours • ]»ut I have and do reverence hiis. for 


to mnx I the origirtaJ committee of »iiquiry. See tht Journals oJ March ‘»th, 
and Caiu iv'. 7^. ^ 

* “ irpitrld Bllurcthro, think how Baron shiiMxl 

The wisest, greuteat. raeaiiest of mankind!'* 

One of these suecrblives iiiu.H be questioned — let the cuinmui^ense of 
the reader ilctermini which. * 

2 It will probably be in the rcadcij|^ recollection that a servant of Bacon's 
subsequently said very distincth, that hit. lonl was abHOltilely prohibited by 
the king trntr. making his defence. This may E.* questioned hut can it be 
questioned that, had Bacon not been rt*strained either h> a jMisitive com- 
mand of James, or at least hy a knowledge of what must be the ro>ol wish, he 
might tuve palliated his oitbnc#iii a very great degree. Many ot the aU 
leged briiMM were, in reality, the customary coinphineutti to.rhaiicdlors ; and 
of the waist of liis delinquencies Buckingham was the sole instigator the 
great ci'.ase i^1 origin; ns any one who reads the now published corre- 
apondenue of^acos and Buckingham, will 81*010 be ostablisheii beyond a 
doubt To this, inueeiL lord Bacon alludes, in thi.s incmnnal of access 
to the king in ** Of my ofleiices, far lie it from mo to say, Dut vcaiatn 

corvix^ vexat censura txtlumbas, but 1 will sav that I have gorul w'arrant, 
k fur ' they were not the greatest odbiiders in Israel on whom the wall ot 
sihilo fell' " 
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the greatness that was only proper to himself^ iif that he 
seemed to me ever^ tiy his wards, one of the greatest 
men, and most worthy of admiration, thal had been in 
many ages.* Ii^his h^ersit^ I ever prayed that God 
would give him sUrehgth, for greatness he coijid not 
want. Neither could I condole *in a word or syllable 
for him, as knowing no §ccidmt coulds do harm to 
virtue, but rather help to make it mAifest.’* 

Strengthened by thft great good th#y ]|j^ad already 
achieved, Pym and the other leaders of the country 
party in this famous parlfant^nt, now addressed thm- 
selves to subjects which, while they deeply interested 
the religious feelings the apeople, involved, as they 

well knew, some of the most alearly cherished preju- 
dices of thejking. A ^ar for thejreco^ery of the protest- 
ant c3.UBe in the palatinate ; some repesJ of the indul- 
gence granted to catholics in the non-execution of the 
penal laWs ; destruction of those treaties that had been 
concluded wdth the king of Spaii} and the emperor, to 
the heavy discouragement, as it was gegeraliy felt, of 
Protestantism ; j|jid finally, arrest of the negotiations 
now carrying on for the marriage of the prince of 
Wales with the Spanish infanta these questions, day 
hy day, gathered fbmiidable influence in the ^ouse, and 
at l%st, in the utter Aseitce of any signs of immt^iate 
supply, effectually alarmed Jahies. He lost temper and • 
patience, and, suddenly dropping the mask he had worn 
so ill, sent an intiinatiomto the House of Commons that 
hr expected them to adjourn over the summer. This ivas 
recei^d with extreme dissatisfaction ; much angry par- 
leying followed ; but after some days' delay both houses 
were adjourned by #oyal commission. The commons, 
however, before separating, voted a solemn declaration of 
their resolve to spend their livA and fortunes in defence 
of tlie»protestant cause * (the reader will keep in view 
what has been already urged - respecting the«nseparalde 
connection of this cause in that day with civil freedom); 
and this declaration was '^sounded forth,'* says a per- 
i Pari Hirt. vol. v. p. 478, 473. * Sec Life of Eliot, p. la 
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son wh# was present, '‘^with the voices of them all, 
withal lifting up their halts in their hands so high as 
they could hdld them, as |l visible testimony of their 
unanimous consent, in suclf sort, that the^lik^ had scarce 
ever hepn seen in parliament/* * • 

A recess of five inopths followed, in the course of 
which the whq^e churcb was /hrown into confusion, and 
the king's theologjP suffered *a great eclipse. The cause 
is wyrth adverting to, in illustration of the personal 
positions of* the digmtaries of the church ; for it was 
against this class of men, iiccifrding to lord Clarendon, 
that Pym first showed hacnself “ concerned and ])as- 
sionate.” ’ * • ' ^ 

The gdotl easy archbishop Abbot haj)peneil to have 
joined the lord Zduch pn a liuntijig party -ai Brain /.hill 
Park, in Hampshire. Here his grace, having singled out a 
buck one morning, “ uud warned eompanti to he on 
their guard,*' took his aim, and, as the accounts say, 

through mhtake or \^aiit of skill,'* shot the keeper of 
the park, who^was passing over the ground on Imrse- 
back. A verdict of unintentional lt<?micidc- was re- 
turned ; but the opportunity was too happy to be lost, 
wherefore a pack of hfs grace's revereiul opponents set 
in full er^ after him. urging tliat iiy the canon law, 
he had Income incapable of hoUting any ecclesU'^ti- 
^al preferment, or exercising any ecclesiastical func- 
tion. His leading opponents were tw less than four 
bishops elect, all of whom, under the circumstances, 
refused to receive consecration at his hands, and took 
their stand, very patlietically, upon impassable scfiples 
of conscience, to which it ^ouUl of course lie a gross 
insult to suggest that, with two att> least 6f these four 
reverend men, the hope of succeeding to the dignity of 
the disabled archbishop nWist have been strongly present. 
It was in fact notorious, that Williams and Laud'*^ en- 
tertained tl4s hope. I'he sober and religious people of 

» Hi«f. of Rebel, ’vnl. iv, p. 437. 

' 3 Laud bad a quarrel of twenty years standing with Abbot, who had on 
Several oa-asions at Oxford opiKwed and censured him on account of the 
Roman taitbolic tendencies of doctrines maintained by him in’ bis acadc. 
izijcai exercises. 
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England were, meanwhile^ attentively listening, and 
from the high places *in church and state nothing was 
to be heard but an agitation of the momentous question 
of whether^ the amusements tof hunting and shooting 
were allowable* in |i*bishop. James suffered all the 
throes of the strongest theological conceptions, but 
brought nothing forth. In desji^r of hi| own delivery 
Kc at last appointed a commtssion of prelates and canon- 
ists : they could not agiec ; but, by way of a compromise, 
the majority' proposed that Abbot should ^ absolved 
from all irregularity ad ihaprem vMutelam. An io- 
nising (juestion followed — \J"her« was the epclesias^al 
superior to absolve th# m^ropblitan? A brilliant 
tliouglu at last relieve?^ the unprecedented difficulty. It 
w’as suggesirjd that the king, as head (rf the church, pos- 
sessed oxactl^fethat plenitude of power which in Roman 
catholic countries i^;sitled in the poiwj. Whereupon 
James issued liis triumphant commands to the eight 
consecrated bishops, and Ablwt was pardoned forthwith, 
upon the issue of a solemn declaration from the con- 
clave, that “ th^ hunting aforesaid was decent, modest, 
and peaceable.” * • 

The parliuinont assembled in l^oveml)cr, and in some 
anger at tlie iiniqjisoinueiit of one of their members, 

• • 

1 I'liix will probabl) be prrmouncod lo have been, upon tbc whole, a W'ise 
asi well important docihion, ami is rertainly not without even present ap< * 
plicatKOi to affairs of fhis sort There is a kind of humisif;, now-a-days, 
indulged uceiHionally by clereyiacn and arrliili-atMuis, which is anything 
but <leci‘nt ami peaceable. Huolf-shooting, even at the occasiniial risk of 
an accidental loss of life, ax m his grace <il ('aiiterbury’s case, is in reality 
nothing to it. It may be very much the fashion, tliercfore, when we see a 
minist# of the gospel' partridge-shooting or fox-hunting, to pull forth our 
biblcfc, ami make a parade of our ncqiiauitance with Paul and Timothy : 
but the propriety of the practice i> n*ally more than doubtful ; since the 
coiiseqiienctw ma)f lie such^s to put society under serious disobligntion to 
the rash Inndcrer of clerical pastimes, \ pluMScint is more allowable game 
than a peasant. When Doraitian left off fly-killmg he took to killing 
Homan citizens ; and our times have wi|uc5«iHi less innocent amusements, 
on the iiart of the clergy, than the sponsor the field. As for the silence of 
holy writ about detonators, it is not more silent about detonators than 
about lawn sleeves ami mitres ; and. besides, if it says nothteg for them, if 
certainly says nothing against. ** If you must drink, ” savslhe ordinary of 
Newgate, to .Mr. Jonathan Wild, “ if you must driiiNl let its have a liowl 
of punch ; a liquor I the rather prefer, ha it is nowhere siHiken against in 
scripture *' Tlic same reason liolds for an archbishop's or archdeacon's dog 
and gun, with precisely the same force. p 
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sir £di«|rn Sandjs during the recess. Somei^>4^ 
aller their meeting, Pyi{^ second&d sir ^dwaM C^ie 
in moving, as* one of their first resolutions, thit 
idiould renumstrate with the* king on the ca^ises of th^ 
public discontent then prevailing, ai^d point out ^die re- 
medies.* A petition was accordingly prepared ; suggesting^ 
among otlier ^ings, police jjharies's marriage with a 
protestant ; and that the king should direct his efibrts 
against that power (Spain), vrhioh first maintained the 
war against* the protestant cause in the^ palatinate. 
This petition was opposed fey Vhe court party as utterly 
without precedent ; the chancellor of the duchy said 
that “ it was of so higliVmiL transcendent a nature, he had 
never knoWn the like \^itnin thyse walls.*’ Privately, 
meanwhile, a copy- of it had been sent to th,e king, on 


’ Sandys lu'd been plared under arrest with SiKden, not then a member 
of the Houec ; al«n lurdfi Oxford*and Southampton, Sutclifl'deaM ot Kxeter, 
thebitihupof lUngor, sir Ctirmtopber Neville, sir U. Leed^, and Brine, a 
puritan minister ; — after oxammation liefOre the rouncil, and a short 
confinement, they wore restored to liberty. See ('amden's Annait of 
Jamt'«,lf>2l. keniiet's History, vol.it p rC>7. 'j'heiroH‘ences;|are nol axsigned, 
but it would seom they bad indulged tii talking ** argrna against 

a royal proclaniiatiui). ^k;CJet<lr) Cahert wa<< coninn^tiionetl by tiie king to 
derlare that Saiidy^, the only meniliercommitted, had not been committed for 
any jvirliainentary matter, and Thomas W'entworih even discountenanced 
the resenting it ah a breach of privilege. But it is diflicult to doubt the 
cause of Sandi k' commitment. See Debates and j^Hiriials. 

2 Sec llush't ortli, ml. i. p. 40. This remonstrV ice, it ha# been trulv said, 
was firti-ii tn disconcert all the projects of .James : it )>enetrat<>d without 
rcaen e into the deepest recesses ot those fo cana iwpcrii which he held so 
dear and so sacicd; it proclaimed the fbtihty ot Uioho negotiations in 
which he had eiaio«ed himself to bet'orne the dupe .^tpain and the laugh. 
ing.stock of it wariUHl him that his arbitrary suspension of laws 

would he no longer home with ; it taught Inm that the darling project of 
alliance which had prorapte<i all these sacrifices of dignity aiul principle 
was eontemplatcd with ab'inrfignce ; and, above all, that the purses of the 
English people would never Be u^iened to him but in the cause nf pro- 
testaiitisin and the liberties of (yennany, against tlie great eatholie Teogue, 
the emperor, and especially the kuifi of Spain. The following passage 
closed the petition : — ** Tliis is the sum and etfcct of our humble declara. 
. tion, which ws* {noways intending tu press upottyour majesty's undoubted 
and regal prerogattne) do with the fulness of our duty and allegiance 
humbly submit to your most princely consideration: the glory of Gqd, 
whose cause it is : the zeal of ouittrue religion, to which wc have bmn 
born, and wherein by God’s grace we are resolved to die ; the ssdety of 
vour majesty’s uerson, who is the very life of your people ; the happiness 
of your childrn and posterity, the honour and ^od of the church and 
state, dearer unto us^hau our own lives — havingkiiidled these affbetions, 
truly devoted to your ra^ty.*’ The words in italics were not in the peti- 
tion as first proiNMed to tne house, but were inserted in the rourse of the 
debate on it to z&eet some scruples of the time. See Journals, Pari. Hist.. 
%ol. V. p. 4fi9., and Aifcln's James, vol. ii. p. S!75.7. 
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tdlOlii'it" took sudden^ and desperate efikct. CaJ^ert and 
Weston, according to Wiko*, “had aggravated the 
matte/ to him, with all thejacrimony they canid, so far 
as to refleci upgn particular {>ersons that were the most 
active instruments «lt." ^ Foremost among t^e per- 
sons so named were Pym, Coke^ and Philips. Accord- 
ingly from Newmarket, ifhithor he had gone at the 
time, “ to lie further from the sounA of that noise of 
the discontent of the ^;omraons," James instantly dis- 
patched a letter to the speaker “complaining of the in- 
fluence possessed by some* ceftaih ^ “fiery, popular, ^and 
turbulent spirits ” in the loiter Ifouse, forbidding them 
to inquire into the n^y^*rie% of* state ; or to concern 
tbeini^ves al>out the marriage tof his son ; 8r to touch 
the character of any j)rince, hi% fridhd or ally ; or to 
intermeddle With causes which were submitted to the 
decision of the couits of law ; or even to send to him 
their petition, if they wished him to hear or answer it ; 
and, finally, to recollect that he /king James) thought 
himself “ very free and able to punish any man’s mis- 
demeanours in i^arliament as well during their sitting 
as after ; which we mean not to spare hereafter, upon 
any occasion of any man's iiflolent behaviour there 
tliat shall be minii^red unto ns : and if they have al- 
ready touched any of these points, which wS have for- 
bidden, in any petition of theirs which is to be sen^ 
unto us, it is oup pleasure that you shall t^l them, that 
except they reform it 4xjfore it come to our hands, we 
will not deign the hearing nor aMwering of it.” ^ 

Fiom the date of this letter ® the .Sd of December, 


* Soe Wilson, In KrnncS’h History, vol. ii. )>, 740. 

3 Tile following, which stands U(>on the journuls, immeiliaudy after the 
king's letter, is an evidence of I'yxn's ijnick resolution and high courage 
"Mr. Pym sailh that the words ot ' hoiv, luipular, and turbulent, * are laid 
l9y hiH Miiijebty a» the whole haute ; for uncc luc have ttot puwahrd or gnes- 
tioued mty such, hut (as the letter saitb) been led by their prqiositions, it 
is the act of the whole house. He desireth, a petition mB§ be fioni us to 
the king, to hnow who his nwjcsty hatit been informed fmse fiery (urbtt. 
lent spirits are, that wc may -justify ourselves, andWear the house of the 
taint of those words.” v 

3 Pari. Hist. vol. v. p. 492. Roger Coke's Declaration, vol. i. p, 119. ed. 1694. 

VOL JII. C # 
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1621 — ^may be dated the commencement of the kind 
of open warfare of antagonist principles which ended 
in the destruction of the Stuart race. I'be historian 
Hume confesses that it was^ ‘^rash and^indjpcreet in 
the kinff thus to risk the tearing ^off that sacred veil 
which nad hitherto covered the English constitution, 
and which thc^ an obscurity, upon it, so advantageous 
to royal prerogativet every mhn began to indulge himself 
in political reasonings and inquiries ; and the same fac- 
tions which ^omrnenctisl in parliament, were propagated 
^through the nation/’ ^ • Would the philosopher have 
thought James rash aiuMndifcreet, if his letter had proved 
successful? The truth ^ras^^thatf backed by all the power 
of the executive, and wi;:h all th^ prisons of iho tower 
at his command, Jaine/i's venture was perfqptly in ac- 
cordance with Hume’s principles. He hrd, however, 
miscalculated the characters of the iqpii opposed to liim ; 
the great majority of whom were already, for life or 
<ieath, devoted to the achievement of a popular and re- 
sponsible govenmieiit*in England. 

In the spirit of men so leagued the^r reply to tliis 
letter was framed. Tlu; greatest respect tempered the 
most resolute finnnessjr Some abstract of this docu- 
ment will find a fitting place here, since Pym was one 
of the,inos^ active uiemliers - of the committee appointed 
(ip draw ij up, and it is, besides, of the last importance 
that the reader should distinctly understand the exact 
ground that was occupied by the opposing parties in 
this, the first open cutest between the English par- 
liament and the EngliJrkiiig. ^ 

They began by professing^ their sorrow at the dis- 
pleasure shown by his majesty’s Jet^r to the speaker ; 
while they took comfort to themselves in the assurance 
of his grace and goodness^nd of their own faithfulness 
and loyalty. They entreated that their good intentions 
might “ notjindeservedly suffer by the misinformation 
of partial and uifcenain reports, which are ever unfaith- 




* Hik. vol. T. p. B2. quarto rd. 


^ See Journals. 
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ful intelligencers but that his migesty wouli voudi- 
safe to understand fifbm them||elves^ and not firom others, 
what their humble petition and declaration, resolved 
upon by the universal yoi<%« of the house, did contain. 
They beseeched, al^that his majesty would not hence- 
forth give credit to private reports against all ol* any of 
the members of that house, og whom J^ey themselves 
should not have inflicted atensure ; hut that they might 
ever stand upright V in his royal judgment. Ad- 
verting, then, to the cause of theic assemblfhg in pailia- 
ment, and to the particidara of information laid before 
them by his majesty's coipmatid, they inferred 'that 
they were called to a wy,” ^d certainly with the 
king qf Spain, who %ad five gimies on foo^, and who 
was known to have occupied the lower Palatinate ; and 
hence they ^ok credit for the unprecedented celerity 
and alacrity, with ^hich their zeal for his majesty and 
his posterity had prompted them to proceed in voting 
the necessary supplies, and considering of the mode 
of conducting hostilities. To* this they added, that 
although they jjpuld not conceive that the honour and 
safety of liis majesty and his posterity ; the patrimony 
of his children, invaded and possessed by their enemies ; 
tile welfare of rqUmon and the state of the kingdom ; 
wpre matters at an^ tim^ unfit for tlieir dbepei^ con- 
sideration in time of parliament, — yet that, at this 
time, they wer^ clearly invited to it ; andj.hat the men- 
tion of po])ish recusants, and whatever said touching 
the honour of the king of Spain — in which, however, 
thej contended that they had ob#rved due bounds — had 
uea^ssarily arisen out of |lie subject. Next they dis- 
claimed alb intcn^on of invading his majesty’s un- 
doubted prerogative in disposing of his son in marriage ; 
but maintained that, as the representatives of the whole 
commons of England, who have a large interest in the 
prosperity of the king and royal family| and of the 
state and commonwealth, it became tllem to offer their 
opinion respecting this matter. On *the8e consideration*^, 
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they hoji^d* that his majesty would now be pleased to 
receive thejr petition an^ declaralion at the hands of 
their messengers^ to read and favourably to interpret it^ 
and to give answer to as mv^h of it as relates to popish 
priests and recusants^ to the passi^ oV bi&s^^and to 
pardons.* The declaration ended thus : — Ahd 
whereas your majesty dcjjjh seem, to abridge us of the 
ancient liberty of ^larliarncif^ for freedom of speech, 
jurisdiction, and, just liberty of jhe houst', and other 
]»rocrAlings there (wherein we trust in God we shall 
never transgress the Iwunds^ of loyal and dutiful sub- 
jects) ; a lil)erty which#»we j^sure ourselves so wise and 
so just a king will not infringe, *the same being our an- 
cient and undoubted right, ^and aii ^inheritance refeived 
from our ancestors; without which we cannot freely 
debate, nor clearly discdni of things in question lielbre 
us, nor truly inform your majesty ; in which we have 
been confirmed by your majesty's most graciou.% former 
speeches and messages : — we are, therefore, now again 
enforced, in all humbltfiiess, to pray your majesty to 
allow the same, 'and thereby to take awa^the doubts and 
scruples your majesty’s late letter to our speaker hath 
wrought upon us." ^ , 

This declaration, with the origiijjil ptition, was 
carriotl to fhe king at Newmarket Ky Pyiii and eleven 
other iiicKihers deputed by the house. “ (’hairs ! ” 
dVied the kiu^, as they entered the prt^mce chain Ixjr, 
“ Chairs ! here be twaF kyiiger opinin' I" In the inter- 
view which followed he refused to receive the original 
petition ; and, as Roger Coke expresses it, after reaejing 
the second declaration, furled all his sails, and re- 
solved to ride out this storwi of tlic commons." In 
other words, lie set to work, and indicted, with his own 
hand, an enormously long |jpjoindt*r, which may be thus 
translated and abridged from the rich Scotcli dialect - 
of tlie original. 

^ M 

^ Kiishworthyvot. 1. p.4(i. Pari. Hist. vol. v. p. 49/!. Aikin*s .latncH the First, 
vol li. p. iJtti - Roger Coke, vol. i. p. 121. 
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He began by applying to the case some words^of queen 
Elizabeth^ addressed to an iniblent ambassadbr : — We 
looked for an ambassador we have received a herald.’' 
So^ he as^rted, he ^ad looked for thanksgiving from 
the co^lmonB for all the points of grace ” he had con- 
ceded to them, But not only/’ he continues, have 
we heard no news of all ^is, nut (^ntitry, great com- 
plaints of the danger of religion within this kingdom ; 
tacitly implying our ill govennnent in this ^oint. • And 
we leave you to judge whether ^t be your duties, that 
are the representative body-nf our people, so to dii^ste 
them with our government; wpereas, by the contrary, 
it is your duty, wi%h all your endeavours^ to kindle 
more and more a dutiful and ifiankfyl love in the peo- 
ple’s hearts towards ua, for our j»st and gracious goveni- 
ment.” In*respect to their taxing him with trusting 
uncertain reports ilhd partial informations, he procmled 
thus : We wish you to rememlier that we are an old 

and experienced king, needing »io such lessons ; lieing 
in our conscience frtiest of any king aliw i’rom hearing 
or trusting idi# reports and as to their petition in 
particular, he went on to say, that he had made their 
ow n messengers compare the copy of it which they 
brought with thaNnhicli he had received bf^bre, which 
corresponded exactly, excepting a concluding stHjtence 
added by them afterw’ards. Having thus satisfied liimself 
with a reason wliich did not even glance* at the gross 
breach of privilege coiYiplained of, he next told them, 
that if, in ignorance of the contents of their petition, 
he ^lad receive' 1 it, to his own great dishonour, he 
could have ^returned notlflng to their messengers but 
diat he judged it iftilaw’ful and unworthy of an answer. 
“ For," he observes, ** as to vour conclusion thereof, it 
is nothing but protestatio contrnria facto ; for in the 
body of your petition you usurp upon ou^ prerogative 
royal, and meddle with things far abovyyoar reach, and 
then, in the conclusion^ you protest «the contrary ; as if 
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a rolito* would take a man's purse/ and then protest he 
meant not' to rob him/* He denied that lihe com. 
munications made by him ^te the house could in any 
manner authorise their proceedii^s. He hhd;y indeed^ 
made known that he was resolved hy war to i^ain the 
Palatinate^ if otherwise iie could not ; and had invited 
them to adviad upon a^supfAy for keeping the forces 
there from disbandings and raising an army in the 
spring. Now what inference,'* he continueSs “ can be 
made upon thiSs that ^therefore we roust presently de- 
nounce war against the, king of Spain, brealc our dearest 
6on*8 match, and match him to j[>ne of our religion, let 
the world judge, 'fhe difference 4s no greater than if 
we would tel] a n^rcbadt that had great need to 
borrow money from Km for raising an army ; that 
thereupon it would follow that we were bound to 
follow liis advice in the direction bf the and all 
things depending thereupon. But yet, not contenting 
yourselves with this excuse of yours, which indeed 
cannot hold water, you come after to a direct contra- 
diction — saying, that the honour and 4!ifety of us and 
our posterity, and the^ patrimony of our children, in- 
vadefl and possessed by their enemies, the welfare of 
religion and state of our kingdom, matters at any 
time not unfit for your deepest considerations in parlia- 
Kient. To this generality we answer, with the logicians, 
that where ah things are contained notliing is omitted. 
So this plenipotericy of yours invests you with all 
power upon earth, lacking nothing but die pope’s,' to 
have the keys, alrio, both of heaven and purgatory. 
And to this vast generality ^of yours we pan give no 
other answer, for it will trouble all* the Viest lawyers in 
the house to make a goocl commentary upon it. For 
so did the puritan ministers in Scotland bring all^kind 
of causes wi(^in the compass of their jurisdiction, saying 
that it was <jfiurch*s office to judge of slander, and 
there could be no Mnrl of crime or fault committed but 
jherc was a slander in it, either against God, the king, 
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or their neighbour : ^ or like BeUarmine b distinction 
of the pope’s power over kings^ in ordine ad spirituaHa, 
whereby he gives them i|}l temporal jurisdiction over 
them/' Withi respect to tbte war, he tiien professed in 
generah terms that he would suffer no consideration, 
not even the marriage of his, son, to interfere with 
the restitution of the j^alatisate ; and boasted that 
by his intervention with the king* of Spain and the 
archduchess in Flaifders, he had already pr^rved 
it from further conquest* for » whole year. ^’But,” 
he added, ** because we t^nceive that ye couple this 
war of the Palatinate; wiah thd cause of religiofi, we 
must a little unfold^ohr eyes therein/* And he pro- 
ceeded, in defiance of all historic truth, to la^ the whole 
blame of the war ^f Bohemja, ahd the consequent 
oppression Of the protestants in Germany, on the ambi- 
tion of his son-in^aw, and his unjust usurpation of the 
crown *of another. He ^verely reprimanded the par- 
liament, next, for the terms in which the king of Spain 
and his inordinate ambition were spoken of in their 
petition ; not to allude to ** the particular ejaculations 
of some foul-mouthed orators in your house, against the 
honour of that king’s crown ^nd state/’ Respecting 
the prince's ma^iage, he professed himself indignant 
that the house should not place so much confidence in 
his religion and wisdom, as to rely on his former 
declaration, th« religion should receive np injury by it ; 
and then informed th«n, that he was already too much 
advanced in the treaty to retract witli honour. After 
iniKh more objurgatory language respecting what he 
treats as their unpardonable presumption, quoting the 
proverb, JVa ultra vrepidom^ he condescends — 

ungraciously enough, but yet out of a sort of ungainly 
desire of seeming to conciliate — lo explain away, in some 
depjVee, his general prohibition of their meddling with 
matters of government and mysteries of ftate, accusing 
them, at the same time, of misplqpiiiljr and misjudging 
his sentences, as a scholar would he ashamed so to 
c 4 » 
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mi^lact and mi^udge any sentences in anotiier man's 
book." Wi& tbe followiiig very stSu-tling passage^ he at 
last concludes : And although we cannot allow of the 
style, calling it your anehnt and undoubted right and 
inheritance^ but could rather haf^ twished that ye had 
said that your privileges were derived from the grace 
an:l permissioi^of our avcesUyrs and us— -(for most of 
them grow from ^precedents, which shows rather a 
toleration than •inheritance) — y^t, we are pleased to 
give you o\xf royal assiirance^ that as long as you con- 
tain yourselves within the limits of your duty, we will 
be as careful to mahitaiw and preserve your lawful 
lilierties and privileges Tis eyer Aiy^of our predecessors 
were ; nay? as to preseive our own royal prerogative. 
So as your house* sha|{ only have need to beware to 
trench upon the jirerogative of the crown ; ^hich w'ould 
enforce us, or any just king, to retrty[ich them of their 
privileges that would pare his prerogative and flbwers of 
the crown. But of this we hope there shall never be 
cause given." ^ 

This letter *had not been long difpatched, when 
symptoms of alarm broke out at the court. 'VV’^illiams 
recommended the ([ualiUcatioii of its terms with some 
mild and noble exposition and tlu^ king j>repared to 
adopt this suggests on, after he was toklthat the commons, 
on receiving his letter, had on the inscant appointed a 
committee to^ prepare a protest. Peiretary (’alvert 
accordingly went down to the hou«e with an explanatory 
message from the king, wheiein, while he reiterated his 
assurances of respecting their privileges, and law'dy 
withdrew the menace that reni^lcrtd them precarious, he 
said that he could not with patience §ndure his subjects 
to use such anti-mouarchical words to him concerning 
their liberties, as ancien# and undoubted right and 
inheritance," without subjoining that they were grafited 
• 

' Pari. Hist vof v."pt497. 507. 

Soc his curious letter isi the Cabala, p. 07. Miss Aikin is in error iu 
supiiosing that this was ivntten before the dispatch o< the kiii^ letter. 
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by the grace and fayqjar of his predecessors. Thh house 
heard this coldly. Calvert did the othei^ ministers, 
seeing the coming storm, Qi^de a still more desperate 
effort to auert it, by admittftig the king’s closing ex- 
pressions in the origihll letter to be incapable of c^fence, 
and calling them a slip of the p^n at the close of a long 
answer. ^ This availed a%^ittle as the former. The 
last and worst expedient was then resdrted to, and the 
clerk of the house receifed notice of instant i^joumpient 
till the ensuing February. * 

In this extremity the letlders of this great parli» 
ment acquitted themselves Hrith * memorable courage. 
Nothing, they 8aid,ia shbiild> separate them, till they 
had placed on record a protest against the monstrous 
pretensions of Jatnei^ The time that remained to 
them was ifldeed short, but they proved it long 
enough for the acosmplishment of an act which ex- 
erted a fiSensible influence on the contest between the 
people and the king, up to its, very dose. All that 
was clone in the most celebrated parliamq^its of (’harles 
followed, as a ^natural consequence, from what was 
done now. 

Instantly upon the receipt of this notice of adjourn- 
ment,. a message "sugs sc'iit; to the committee, to whom 
the king’s letter had been referred; some time jessed 
in debate meanw'hile, and it was not, as it would • 
seem by the king'8 subsequent proclamation ^ until six 
o’clock at night, by candte-light,” a thing unprecedented 
in those days, that the said committee brought into 
the house a protestation (to w^hom made appears 
not) concerning their lihwties.” This jfssertion of 
ignorance, on* the ki'Jig’s part, as to whom the protest- 
ation was made, emphatically points out the nobler 
quarter to which it addressee? itself — the great mass 
of th^ English people. To them it was made, and, 

* See Hallam's Court Hist. vol. ii. p. iJOO. * 

* Sec Pari. vol. v. p. 51t 16, MetnorieU the King^s Itcascnejor 
destroying theWrateetation f^tke Commons, 
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siBkin^ their hearts^ met w|th a fruitful and con- 
genial soil. After a loig and earnest debate^ advanc- 
ing to a very late hour^ the protestation was entered 
as of record" upon the journals, jn the following 
ever ipemoaabie words : — ^ • 

The commons noF assembled in parliament, being 
justly occasioned tberfuntpt concerning sundry liber- 
ties, franchises, a%d privileges of parliament, do make 
this ^rotest|ition following: — That the liberties, fran- 
chises, privileges, and jurisdicUons of parliament, are 
the ancient and undoubted birthright and inhe- 
ritance of the jieo^le df England; And that the 
arduous wd urgent affairs cdhc%rning the king, state, 
and defence of the realm, and of the Chitrck .of 
Englandy and the nviintenancc^ and making of laws, 
and redress of mischiefs and grievancdls which daily 
happen within this realm, are proper subjects and 
matter of council and debate in parliament: And 
that in the han<lling« and proceeding of those busi- 
nesses, every jaiemb(ir of the House of Parliament hath, 
and of right ought to have, freedom of speech, to 
propound, treat, reason, and bring to conclusion the 
same : And that the ^:ommons in parliament have like 
liberty ai^d freedom, to trejit of yiiiesc mutters in such 
order as in their judgments shall seem fittest : And 

I that every inernlxjr of the said houiiie hath like freedom 
from all impeachment, imprisonment* and molestation, 
(other than by censure of tile house itself), for or 
concerning any speaking oi* reasoning or declaring of 
any matter or matters touching the parliaraert, or 
parliament 1)usiness ; And<that if any of the said mem- 
bers be complained of and questioned *for anything 
done or said in parliament, the same is to be showed 
to the king by the advfcc and assent of all the com- 
mons assemble in parliament, before the kin^ give 
credence tt aiyr private infoi mation.” • 

No time was l<^t by the courtiers, it may be sup- 

^ ^ Ru8h\\orth, vol. L p. 53, 
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posed^ in oommunicating intelligence of this^ ac^to the 
king ; who instantly^ frantic wiA spite and outraged im- 
becility^ hurried up to London from Newmarket^ hastily 
assemUed allound hiign at M^itehall the privy council 
and six of the judgeift who happened to be in ton^i^ sent 
for the clerk of the house of commons^ and command- 
ing him to produce his jout^al book^ tore* out the pro- 
testation with his own hand^ and ordered the deed to 
be registered by an ac? of council. His ijext exploit 
was to flissolve the parliapient ^ '*This he did by pro- 
clamation, asugning as the necessity which had driyefti 
him to it, the inordinate ^ber|y ” assumed by some 
“narticular member j of the*hpuse,” — “ evil ^tempered 
8|Mts, who sowed tares among (tie com.’** Finally, he 
summoned these "evil temperal spirits” before the 
council table, in the persons of Coke, Philips, Pym, and 
Mallory, jand, having in vain endeavoured to exact sub- 
mission from them, committed them to separate prisons. 

I have found, and will here quote, a curious letter, 
in illustration of the nature of these imprisonnients, 
which have beerP sometimes spoken of by writers of the 
court party as though they spoke of matters compara- 
tively triilliig — a sort of temporary detention, or honour- 
able arrest. follows will show the ftiil extent 

of the dangers to which men of high birth and fdirtune 
were now content to exjiose themselves, in the hope, by • 
such means, of still more quickening the sympathies and 
strengthening the purpdkes of the mass of the common 
people. It descrilies the capture and imprisonment of 
sir Rbbert Philips, Pym’s intimate friend, on the occa- 
» 

* A ludicrous ^nccdotcpf what vvry ominously befell the king on the 
same «iay. is given in a manuscript letter of the tune. — “ The parliament 
was, on Wednesday, eleaiie ttissolved by procdamation. 7’he same day his 
malt* r(Kle by enach to Theobald's ^ dinner, not intending, as the 
speech is, to rcturne till towards Easter After dinner, ryding on horse- 
back tilS-ood, his horse stumbled and ca>t bis majestie into the New liiver, 
where the iee brake : he fell in, so that nothing but his bwts were scene. 
Sir Itiehard Yong was next, who alighted, went into the Water, and lifted 
him out. There came much water out of his mSutli and bodie ; his 
majestic rode back to Theobald’s, went into a waiVQcbed, and, as we heare, 
is well, whielMTod continue." Had. MSS, 389. 

llushworth, vol. i. p. fi.'J. 
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sion n8w in question ; and describes^ also^ there can be 
little doubt, the course atopted, at the same time and for 
the same reason, towards Pym himself. It is in the 
shape of a petition from l^rancis Philips toeing James, 
praying for the release of liis brothfer, sir Robert. 

It is not for myself/' he writes, 1 thus implore 
your majesty^ grace, bftt forgone that is far more worthy, 
and in whom all that I am consists, my dear brother ; 
whof I knpw not by what misfortune, hath fallen, or 
rather been pushed^ into yyur majesty’s displeasure ; 
not in dark and crooked w^ays, as corrupt and ill aflectcd 
subjects use to walk, and ^lecr to break their necks in ; 
but even /n the great road, wliich both himself and all 
good Knglishmen that know not the y)aths of tlic coifrt, 
would have sworn wowld have lesl most safely ‘and most 
directly to your majesty's sor\ice from your majesty’s 
displeasure. There needs no other^inventiori to crusitie 
a generous and honest-minded sup}>liant, upon whom 
hatli issued and been* derived a whole torrent of. ex- 
emplary ymnish merit, wherein his rejnitation, his person, 
and his estate grievously suffered. J^)r havlny {^ttpon 
the lafrt procefdi of parliament) retired hinitielf to hia poor 
homte in the eoantrey^— trith hojm a while to breathe 
after theaejtronhleftomc affnint^ and st^t breathing nothing 
but jftiur mnjeftfif'ii fterriec — he im-v sent for^ ere he had 
•finiffhed hu Chrit^ttuas. by a serjea*tt at urmSy who u?*- 
reMed him m hii^ own houaCy ‘•Mth «J much terror as 
helongn to the apprehending 1^ treason it, self : but 
(thanks be to God) his ronrcience never started ; and, 
his obedience herein shewed, it was not in the poifer of 
any authority to surprize it? for at the instant ^ without 
asking one minute s time of resolati^iy he rendered him^ 
self to the officer s discretion, who (according to his di- 
rections) brought him up^•aptive, and jiresented him at 
the council-table as a delinquent, from whence he was 
as soon committed to the Tower ; where, he ever since 
hath been kept close prisoner, and that with so strict a 
handy as his own beloved wifi, and myself, having some 
*time since urgent and unfeigned occasion to speak with 
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hiniy about some private husimss of his family, and 
hereupon making hurifble petition to the lords of your 
majesties most honorable pnvy council, for the favour 
of access, we^ were, to our great discomforts, denied it ; 
by reason, as their J[(Mrdships were pleased to declare 
unto us, that he had not satisfied your msyesty fully in 
some points ; which is so far frcpi being }his fault, as, 
I dare say, it is the greatest^part of Itis affliction, that 
he sees himself debarred from the means of doin^ it. 
The lords commissioners that were appointed by your 
majesty to examine his oflhnoe, since the first week of 
his imprisonment, have not d»ne 5lim the honour to be 
with him, by which nieons, not *\)nely his body, but 
(tl^ m(V!t part of his mind) hi$ humble intuitions to 
ycnff majesty, are kept in restraint. May it please, 
therefore, youj most excellent majesty, now at length, 
after fire mouths* wqtnsoument and extreme durance, 
to ordain •such expedition in this cause, as may stand 
with your justice, and yet not avert your mercy : either 
of them will serve our turns ; hut that which it. most 
agreeable to your ^oyal and gracious inclination will best 
accomplish our desire. To live still in dose prism is 
all one as to be buried alive ; anehfor a man that hath 
any hopf of sulvatam, it vrere better to pray for the day 
of iadymrnt, than, To lie fangnishing in sutJi VJidcing 
misery ; yet not ours, but your majesties will be done.” 

A subsequent passage of the petition runs tjius : — ^*lf 
(1 say) it be not yet tirjje to have mercy, but that he 
must still remain within the walls of bondage, to expiate 
that wjjiieh he did in these priviledyed ones, iny hope is, 
that he will die at any tinie^for your majesties service, 
and wdll find patience to live any where for your ma- 
jesties pleasure ; oiiely thus much let me besticch your 
majesties grace, again and afyiin, not to deny your 
humbly and most obedient suppliant, that yon will, at 
least, be pleased to mitigate the rigour of hi^sufferings 
so far as to grant him thediherty of the^ Tower ; that 
he may no longer groan under tlic burthen of those in- 
commoditics which daily prejudice his health and for- 
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tane^ in a higher degree (I believe) than either your 
migesty knows or intends-’* * 

No answer was returned by the king ; and under this 
kind of restraint Pym and^is friends were with one 
exception kept close prisoners ^iitA^ as Roger Coke 
states^ the breaking of the Spanish match necessitated 
the king to ^all another parliament. Such sufferings^ 
however, while diey excife all the sympathies of the 
heart and mind, are much tooJiigh for pity. I had 
ratlier,” said Pyra pn more than one occasion, I had 
rather suffer for speaking truth, than that the truth 
should suffer for v?afit my speaking.*’ The prisons 
of such men are the sanctuanes of philosophy and 
patriotisdi. ^ ^ 

The last parliament of James was summoned, mid 
Pym, having obtained his release, agaii^ sat for C*alne. 
The proceedings of diis parliainei^ have been followed 
so minutely in the biography of Eliot **, tha^ it is not 
necessary to say more here than that Pym’s exertions, 
during its continuance, were chiefly employed upon the 
declaratory statute against monopolie|, and against the 
delinquencies of the lord treasurer Middlesex. 

James died, and Ciarles ascended the throne. The 
precise condition of affairs at this juncture has been 

1 (>\c;eption Av;i8 in the cast* or Scldcn, wbc, though not a rnemlicr 
of the parliHTncnt, had bceri coni^iiltcd bv it, and git'ctt very tlocisive cijii. 
nions rc‘'|ii*i*linK (jucbtions ot |»nviU*Bc. Hp was released in cunscquence 
of the earnest tnteroe^slon of the subtle Irrd keepfr WiHiains, an extract 
from whose letter on this subject addr«^en to Jiuckingham, supplies us 
with one or two curiouh hitils of eliaracter “ Now,” says our artful 
bishop, ” floor Mr. Seldcn ttetitioiis your lordship’s mediation and tavonr. 
He and the world take knowledge oi that favour your lordsliip hath ever 
afTorded iny motion« ; and myself, without the motion of aiiyf, and so 
draweth me along to entreat lor him ; the which 1 do the more boldly, 
because, by his letter enclosed, he Hl*th ahbulutely.denied that ever he gave 
the least approbation of that power of judicature larc^V usurried by the 
liouse of commons My lord, /Ac man hath n:ccllcnt parts, v>htch nutp be 
diverted JrofH an .iffi'ctatunt ttf apjdauve of idle people, to do wtne good and 
useful service to his majesty. Hg is but young, and it is the first qffhiee 
that ever he committed againsrfhe king. 1 presume, therefore, to leave 
him to your lordship’s mercy iirul chanty.” Hacket's Scrinia rReserata, 
part, i. p. 69. JV.iCtor Hacket proceeds, after giving this letter, in his cho- 
ructenstic styg’ These soft wtwds mollified anger, and Mr. Seldcn was 
relcosed bv the nrti: pacquet that came from the court in progress. 

2 Detection, vol. i. ^ 

^ See sp<>ech on the journals of the last parliament of James ; alto on 
the 17th March, 

“ P. 17. 26. 
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already placed before the reader ‘ ; and it will be only 
necessary to remind *him^ tl^jat the bitter distrust 
awakened in the English ^ple towards their young 
hit^g> by the^Ear} of Bristol^** exposure of the circum* 
stances attending th^bveach of the Spanish treaties at 
the close of the reign of Jame^ was aggravat!^ by 
ostentatious and ill-timed indulgences granted to the 
professors of the Roman Catholic rell^on^ immediately 
upon Charles's accession^ Under the influence of these 
feelings^ the first parliament of the new (eign met, 
when Pym took his seat, for>the first time, as member 
for the borough of Tavistockysin J>evonshire ; which he 
represented, in all succeeding parliaments, till his death. 

flrst matter we find him^engaged in hAre-, was 
tile case of the king's chaplain, Doctor>Montagu, which 
may be very briefly explained. The then inseparable 
connection, in the myids of the English people, between 
popery and despotism, has been very frequently touched 
on. The effect of the Refonmation — the sense of 
emancipated intellect which had naturally flowed from 
it — had been sqgh as to imbue men's minds, generally, 
with the deepest sense of the paramount importance of 
a pure system of religious ethics in matters of political 
government, This^ense struck still more deeply into 
the .heart of England, wfien in every quarfbr of the 
continent the Romish cause appeared as the cause of the 
oppressor, while the protestant was that of th^ oppressed; 
and no where was a struggle for good government to be 
seen, that had not instantly arrayed against it all the 
powe^ and influences of the Roman ('atholic church. 
If anything was wanting ^ strengthen a consequent 
necessity, on the parj of the men who now enjoyed the 


1 Lift* of Eliot, |). 27. ei>. 

2 1 «bniild nu>i>rion, aliio, that Pym wbo^ very actl ve'member of the cele* 
brated ccanmittvc known by tho name of it« chairman, Mr. serjeant Olan- 
ville. Thi8 was that grand committee of privileges, whos&reiiort is still 
referred to as an eminent achievement of parliaraetgary reform.'" 
Advancing from their decisions on certain contesicdwoturbs, they drew 
out a general outline and system of the legal rigj^i of voting, and issded 
new writs to several places, to three Buckinghamshire boroughs among 
them, where the custom of returning members bad fallen into disuse. 
Hampden was also an active member of this famous committee. 
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confidfltice of the great masses of the people^ of a bitter 
opposition to the (loctriiies of popery, it was furnished 
by the conduct of those high church court divines who 
were known to be most favourable to thy demotic system 
in politics. They made every effort to introduce, under 
the cover of tlie Arminian tenets, a sort of bastard 
popery intotthe chuich of Phigland. Their design 
was, plainly, t(f secure a safe retreat for absolute 
moijarcliy, under a timely alliance of prerogative with 
priestcraft Vnd churah power. 

Foremost in support of this design was Montagu, 
one of the king s ch£fi)laitB; ; and upon this divine I'yni 
fastened with inveterftte jmrpcRe. ^ He had republished, 
on Oharlfes’s accession, Iwok which Archbishop Abbot 
had censured, at^the Request of the house of commons, 
in the preceding year. Encouraged by liaud, lie com- 
posed also a defence of this book, galled it an a])peal to 
C«sar, and inscribed it to Charles. Here he asserted 
the Romish churcli to be a true church, resting on the 
same authority and foundation as the English, and 
differing from it only in some points ^f lesser import- 
ance ; ■ defended the use of images ; affirmed that the 
saints had kiiowledg^t and memory of human things, 
and exercised peculiar patronage ov^ certain plac($ and 
j»ersqjis ; * maintained the real presence ; numbered 
, ordination among the sacraments ; and ap))roved con- 
fession and^al)solution, and the use ofi^the sign of the 
cross. In the satue work^ as a contrast to all this, much 
bitterness was indulged ugamst the puritans ; lecturing 
and preaching were decried ; even the reading ^f th^ 
Scriptures was alluded to sneer ; and, finally, by 

way of gratifying the despotic prqpensities of the king, 
a prerogative was claimed for him^ founrled on divine 
right, and x>iLramount to ^he English laws. > 

Pym was the author of the report upon this book 
presented Jo the house of commons. Montagu was 
ordered immediately after into the custody of the ser- 


' Sec Montagu's works, entitled ** A new Gag for an old Goose,” and 
Appullo Cssarem.” 
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jeant at arms^ and brought^ for submission^ before the 
bar of the house. A vehemeiift intercession was then 
made for him by Laud, wh» so far betrayed himself^ in 
a letter to the duke of ^ Buckingham, as to declare that 
it was impossible to Conceive how any civil govemment 
could be supported, if the cont:iary of .Montagu's doc- 
trines were to be maintained*; add urged dim to engage 
the king to reclaim to himself the judgment of the 
cause, as a branch of “his prerogative.^ ^Upon *thiB 
Charles interfered, but is^ith no ^>ther effect than Ip 
expose himself still more to the distrust of his people. 
Notwithstanding his rec^uest tha^ since Montagu was 
his servant, the punishment might be referred^ to him- 
self, the prisoner was obligecP to give bail for his 
appearance before the* house when called on, in the 
sum of 2000/* 

After the first ill-'lidvised dissolution, and on the eve 
of the issue of writs for Charles's second parliament. 
Rush worth tells us that ^^Bish>p Laud procured the 
duke of Buckingham to sound the king (joncerning the 
cause, books, an«H tenets of doctor Richard Montagu ; 
and understanding by what the d^ke collected, that the 
king had determined wdthin himself to leave him to a 
tryal in parliamenfi) he said, ‘ I seem to see a cloud 
arising and threatening the church of England; GdH for 
his mercy dissipate it / ^ 

But this parlidment, guided by the enefgy and in-* 
tellect of Kliot, had hig^lieT game in hand ; and Pym 
found himself, some few days after its assembling, 
appointed one of the secret managers of an impeach- 
ment against the duke of Buckingham. This impeach- 
ment has been already described at some length hut 
one or two characteristic extracts from the speech with 
which Pym presented the eleventh and twelfth articles 
to the Judgment of the house of lords, will fifjd a proper 
place here. Those articles, it will i)e Recollected, 
charged the duke with procuring titles of honour and 

1 See Ileylin’* Life of Laud, p. 137. Cabala, pi 156. 

^ Rush worth, CoU. vd. i. p. i!^. 

3 Khot’B Life, p. 36 » 48. * 

VOL. III. ]> 
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grants *of land for poor and nnwprthy creatures of his 
own^ and also with emlJlzzling the king’s money, and 
securing to himself grants of#crown property of enormous 
value, on dishonest conditions, to the gross prejudice of 
the crown no less than of the snfijert. ^ 

Pym began his task by observing, that ^^want of 
oratory ” woidd be noMisaf^v^ntage to his cause, since 
the proportion of matter ” he had to deliver was such 
that • their lordships would not Ibe likely to criticise his 
‘‘ art or expression.” * Having read the eleventh article, 
he proceeded to pointy out *tlie fatal consequences to the 
well-being of the state no less than to the morals of the 
subject, \^ich must result from tlv? continuance of such 
practices as those of the duke. A grave, delill^rative, 
and weighty style will arrest tlv' reader’s attention in 
the extracts which follow; and let hjm^think what a 
masterly and efiective foil this munt have been to the 
quick and impassioned eloquence of Flliot. / 

There are some «laws,” he said, alluding to the 
tampering o£ the duke with grants and honours, 
peculiar, according to the temper #f several states ; 
but there are other laws that are co-essential and 
co-natural with go veAiment, which being broken, all 
things run unto confusion,— r and SKch is that law, of 
suppressing vice and encouraging virtue by apt puiiish- 
' meats and rewards. AVhosoever moves the king to give 
honour, whfich is a double reward, •binds himself to 
make good a double proportioif' of merit in that party 
that is to receive it ; — the first of value and excellency, 
the second of continnance. For as this honout^ lifts 
them above others, so should they have virtue beyond 
otliers. And as it is also perpetual, not* ending with 

their persons, but depending upon their posterity, — so 

• 

* Anthony Wood olworvos, “ Pym was a great enemy to the fa^urite of 
king Charles L railed George Villicm, duke of Biickingliaiu, and very 
active hi aggr&ating Home of the articles that were jiut up against him ; 
via. tiiat he torecd s« Richard Roberta, bart., knowing him to be rich, to 
take the title of lord Roberta of Truro upon him, and that in coiihidcr- 
ation thereof to make him pay for it to him the said duke KMXX)/. Fartlier 
alao, that he sold the ofllce of lord treasurer to the earl of Manchester for 
* Sn/Htu/., and the olHcc of master of the wards to the earl of Middlesex for 
emt.t &C. Ac.” — Mh, 0*. voL U. p. 7'J. 
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there ought to be, m the first root of this honour, some 
such active merit to the comtntmwealth as may transmit 
a vigorous example to theivsuccessors, to raise them to 
an imitation of the like** Waving, then, with great 
dignity, any reflections on those persons to whdm this 
article collaterally relates, since 4he commands 1 have 
received from the commons «on(^m t))e dfuke of Buck- 
ingham only,*' the speaker proceeded to urge, from the 
facts stated in the article itself, the heavy nature of the 
grievance charged. It 1$ prejudicial,’* he said, first, 
to die noble barons ; secondly to ,(he king, by disabiitig 
him from rewarding extraordina];y virtue; thirdly, to 
the kingdom, which comprehends all. It is prejudicial 
to this fngh court of peers. I wiR iiot trouble your lord- 
ships with recital, howiancient, hnw famous, ^is degree 
of barons hafti been in the western monarchies ; I will 
only say, the baronllge of England hath upheld that 
dignity, and doth conceive it in a greater height than 
any other nation. The lords are great judges — a court 
of the last resort ; they arc great comniafiders of state, 
uot only for the present, but as law makers and coun- 
sellors for the time to come ; and this, not by delegacy 
and commission, but by birth and inheritance. If any 
be brought to be a^memlwr of this great body, who is 
not qualified to the perfonnance of such state functidhs, it 
must needs prejudice the whole body ; — as a litde water 
put into a great Vessel of wine, which, as* it receives 
spirits from the wine, doth it leave therein some de- 
grees of its own infirmities and coldness. It is prejudi- 
cial B the king. Not that it can disable him from 
giving honour^ for that is a fiow'er inseparable from the 
crown ; but, by making honour ordinary, it becomes an 
incompetent reivard for extraordinary virtue. When 
men are made noble, they are ^aken out of the press of 
the cofumon sort ; and how can it choose put fall in 
estimation, when honour itself is made st^preSs ? It is 
prejudicial to the kingdom. Histories a«d recortls are full 
of the great assistance which the crown has received from 
the barons, on foreign and domestic occasions ; and not 
D 2 
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only by their own persons, but thej^ retinue and tenants; 
and therefore they are cnied by Bracton^ Robitr BeItLI. 
How can the crown expect the like from those who have 
no tenants, and are hardly able to maintain themselTes ? 
Besides, this is not all ; — for the prejudice goes not only 
privatively from thence, in that they cannot give the 
assistance the^ ought ; but fMisitively, in that they have 
been a greater burden to the kingdom since, by the gifts 
and •pensions they have received , nay, they will even 
stand in need to receive more^for the future support of 
•their dignities. Thi^ mak*es the duke’s offence greater, 
that, in this weakness^ axi(f consumption of the state, he 
hath not been content alone to coRsume the public trea- 
sure, which is thj bbofl and nourishment of the* state, 
but hath brought in oilers to hrfp him in tliis work of 
destruction ; and, that they might do it thft more eagerly 
by enlarging their honour, he hath likewise enlarged 
their necessities and appetites.” With several prece- 
dents from early reipfns, clearly and forcibly urged to 
the house, itt proof that ivhen men are called to ho- 
nour, and have not livelihood to support it, it induceth 
great poveny, and c^useth briberies, extortions, em- 
braceries, and maintenance,” Pym concluded his " ag- 
gravation ” of this article. . • 

Ilb now desired the twelfth article to l)e read, 
embodying various charges of embezzlement in various 
ways, botlr of money and land ; abd then, having 
subdivided these charges into* separate branches, he 
presented each to the attention of the house with such 
popular clearness and brevity, and in such a natural 
and lucid order, that whal^ must otherwise have been 
confused and unintelligible to all %ave those peers who 
were thoroughly versed in the nicest distinctions of 
property and technicaliftes of law, took, from the 
style of Pjrm, a remarkable simplicity and pla^mness. 
In speakiftg gf the lands which the duke had pro- 
cured, with nnuflual conditions of favour, from the 
crown ; and urging the monstrous grievance, that in a 
time of necessity, so much land should be conveyed to 
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a private man — t}ie orator interposed thus i* And 
because the commons aim not Jit judgment only^ but at 
reformation^ they wish tha% when tlie king bestows any 
lands for support of honours^ those ancient cautions 
might be revived^ ef *aBnexing the land to the dignity 
(lest, being wasted, the party returns to the crown for 
a new support); by whi^ pibvision dfe crown will 
reap this benefit, — that as some {lan<lB go out by new 
grants, others will coflae in by extinct entails." oOb- 
serving next uiion the unusual clauses inserted in these 
grants for the duke, P^n* directed their lordships* 
attention more especially to'^^^ tlie surrender of divers 
parcels of those lands ftack to tfie king, aft^ he had 
held thbm some years, ami taking others from the king 
in exchange. Hence, I* continued he, the best of the 
king's lands, ]fty this course, being passed away, the worst 
remained upon his <hand; so that, having occasion to 
raise modey, such lands could not supply him. Oppor- 
tunity was also hereby left to J;he duke to cut down 
woods, to enfranchise copyholders, to make long leases; 
and yet, the old 9eiit remaining still, the land might lie 
surrendered at the same value. Wliethcr this be done 
I am uncertain, not having tind? to examine ; but 1 
recommend it to y(Uir lordships to inquire after it ; and 
tlie rather, for that the manor of C/Ouphill, in LiiKoln- 
shire, was so dismemberetl, and by a surrender turned 
back to the king;^* In the next branch of diis subject, 
a favourite style of criSbezzlement with Buckingham 
was admirably handled, — that of selling the king's 
lands^ and causing tallies to be struck for the money 
paid, as if it -had really* gone into the exchequer, 
whereas it Had iiotsriously been received by the duke. 

Divers parcels of land were sold and contracted for 
by his own agents, and the niitkiey received to his own 
use ; And yet tallies struck as if the monies had come 
into the exchequer. This is to be proved l>y his own 
officers, hy the officers of the exchequer, and by the 
tallies themselves, which tallies amount to 44*,090/. 3a. 
Whence I observe, 1. That there ran one thread of 
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falsdidbd towards the king^ throiy^h all his dealings. S« 
That it was a device to prevent wisdom of parlia- 
ment; if it should be thought fit, from making a re- 
sumption ; for^ by these ineans^ these grants seem to 
have the face of a valuable consfrleration; whereas they 
were free gifts. 3. Jf the title of these lands prove 
questionable, *yet^ it ap|iea3ji|^g by record as if the king 
had received th^ money, he was bound in honour to 
make the egtate good; and yet the duke had the profit." 

Alluding afterwards to Buckingham s gross practice of 
procuring, under pretence^ of secret service, great sums 
to be issued by privy seaif to sundry of his creatures, 
Pym thus, with earnest gravity, -r- in a speaker whose 
style Avas less steady •and deliberative it would have 
passed for severity oic passion, hinted at the punish- 
ment which such practices might require. The quality 
of the fault," he said, I leave to your lordshi}>s. I 
leave to your lordships the proportion of judgment in 
which you will rate — whether to that crime, which, 
in the civilian, is called crimen peculntus : — which was 
when any man did unjustly turn to kis own use that 
money, which was either ftacra, dedicated to Gods 
service ; or r^Hgiosa, tised about funerals or monuments 
of the dead ; or pubfira, as the business now in question 
is, — « the rather, liecause tlie public treasure was held in 
the same reputation with that which was dedicated to 
God and rtJigion. This offence — crimen peculntm — 
by that law, was death and ccr.ifiscation. Or whether 
your lordships will think it to carry proportion with that 
crime, which is called in the civil law, crimen fakti : — 
and is defined to be when any shall aininlatione veri 
nyum compendium, alieno di.spe7tdi0y faeere, viz. by 
semblance of truth make gain to himself out of others’ 
losses ; which, in the ca&e of a bondman, was death, 
and, in the case of other men, was banishmebt and 
confiscation, a» the nature of the fact required. Or 
whether your lori^ships will esteem it according to the 
sentence of the starcharnber ordinary, in cases of fraud:— 
or according to the common law, which so much detests 
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this dealing, vhieh th^y term covin, as it doth vitiate or* 
dinary and lawful actions. Or, Aistly, whether your lord- 
ships will estimate it according to the duke * b own judgment 
in his own oonscience. For ctirect actions are -not afraid 
to appear open-faced, hut ill dealings desire to be masked 
with subtilty and closeness. And, therefore it were even 
offence sufHcient, were therg, no'more thtoi a cunning 
concealing of what he received from *flie king : — since 
that argues eitlier guilt -of unthankfulness, in^ hiding; his 
master's l>ounty ; guilt of unworthiness, as if he durst 
not avow the receipt of that which he had not merited ; 
or guilt from fear of punishVhentf by these Inquisitions 
into his actions which, no% are come to pass.’*^ 

One *iextract more, — in reference to the great dan- 
ger that hacl been donp to the state In the confusion 
betwixt the king's estate and Buckingham's, by the 
duke’s practices of falsifying the records and entries, — 
will illustl-ate the quarter from which Pym doubtless 
derived his admirable habits of business and order. 

By the wisdom of the law, in the constitution of the 
exchequer, there three guards set upon thb king's 
treasurer and accompts. The first is a legal impig- 
noratioii, whereby tlie estates, pefftonal and real, of the 
accomptants, are nia.de liable to be sold for the satisfac- 
tion of their debts. The second is an act of controul. 
ment, that the king relies not upon the industry nor 
sincc*rity of any cine man ; but, if he fail in either, it 
may be discovered by the duty of some other o^cejl^ 
sworn to take notice of it. The third is an evidence 
and c<#rtainty ; not for the present time only, but of 
peiq^etuity ; because the king can neither receive nor 
pay any thing'but byrf*ccord. AU these ways have been 
broken by the duke of Buckingham, both in the case 
next liefore recited, and in ^Aiese that follow. The 
custom* of the exchequer, my lords, is the law of the 
kingdom, for as much as concerneth the rev^iie. Now 
every breach of that law, by particular offence, is 
punishable ; but such an offence, as is the destruction of 
the law itself, is of a far higher nature.” Pym next 
B 4 
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allude to two privy seals of release^ •— the one the 
l6th^ tile other the 20tll Jac.^ — deeming divers sums 
secretly received to his majesty’s use, but by virtue of 
these releases to be convefted to the duke pf Bucking- 
ham’s, own profit; the proof * whereof is refisrred to 
the privy seals themselves," — and thus continued: 

Hence, mydords, appear jlje duke’s subtilties, by which 
he used to wind Himself into the possession of the king's 
moi^ey ; and to get that by cunning steps and degrees, 
which, perarl venture, he could not have obtained at 
once. A good master wiR tfust a good servant with a 
greater sum thati he VouW give him ; yet after, when it 
is out of his possessibii, will be ^rawn the more easily 
to releasJ him from accounting for it, than to h^ve made 
it a free gift at first.”,, ^ 

Having gone through the various charges in detail, 
Pym now presented to the house iv one mass, the gross 
amount in money and land absorl)ed from the public 
estate by Buckingham, and aftenvards summed up his 
share of the ^reat duty that had iKien assigned to him 
])y the housk' of commons, in this gqpve and dcliljerate 
manner. — “ This is a great sum in itself, but much 
greater by many circumstances. If you look upon the 
time past, never so much came ^to any one private 
man^ hands out of the ]mblic purse. If you respect 
the time present, the king had never so much want, 
never so ipaiiy occasions, foreign, iaipcrtaiit, an<l cx- 
fiensive. The subjects have »€ver given greater sup- 
plies ; and yet those 'supplies are unable to furnish 
those expenses. But as such circumstances mal^' that 
sum the greater, so there %re other circumstances which 
make the sum little, if it be c^jpared with the in- 
estimable gain the duke hath made by the sale of honours 
and ofHces, and projcctat. hurtful to the states both of 
England and Ireland ; or if it be compared vrith his 
own profjseiiess. Witness, notwithstanding this gift, 
his confession*before both hot^es. of parliament to he 
indebted 10(),00ft/. and above. If this be true^ how can 
we hojHi to satisfy his immense prodigality? if false^ how 
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mn we hope to eatiejy hie oovetouanese ? And^ thmfoie^ 
no wonder the conunons go ooniestly desire to be de- 
livered from such a griev|nce. 1 shall now produce 
the precedeqts of your lordship’s predecessors. Prece- 
dents they are in kipd^ but not in proportion ; for^ in 
that view, there are no precedents. The first is the 
10th Rich. II., which was, in /the complaint against 
Michael de la I’ole, earl Suffolk/ out of which I 
shall take three articles.* The first, that being chanoellotr 
and sworn to the king’s profit, he had purcBbsed divers 
lands from the king, mcAre 4:han he had deserved, tud 
at an under rate. The second, that he had bought an 
annuity of 50/. per amiujn, which* grant was void ; and 
yet he procured the king to mal^ it good. third, 

whereas the master of St. Anthoi^*s being a schismatic, 
had forfeitedt his estate into the king’s hands, this earl 
took it in farm 20 marks tlie year ; converting 
the over|tlus, which was 1(K)0 marks, to his own benefit, 
which should have come to the king. The next prece- 
dent is one of the 11th Rich. II.*, out of the judgment 
against Robert ()i! Vere, and others, out of* which I shall 
take two articles, the fifth and seventh. The fifth Tvas 
for taking lands and manors aAinexed to the crown, 
whereby they themselves were enriched, and the king 
made poor. 1'he seventh was intercepting th^ sub- 
sidies granted for the defence of the kingdom. The ^ 
third precedent k 28 Hen. VI., in the parliament roll, 
out of the complaint i^ainst William duke of Suffolk, 
— to the effect that, being next and privatest of council 
to th$ king) he had procured him to grant great posses- 
sions to divers persons, wj^ereby the king was much 
impoverished ; the ^pense of his house unpaid ; wages, 
the wardrobe, castles, navy debts, unsatisfied ; — and 
so, by his subtile counsel and unprofitable labour, the 
revenues of the crowm, of the duchy of Lancaster, and 
of other the king’s inheritances, so diminislled, and the 
commons of the realn^ extremely chaffed, that it was 
near a final destruction ; and, moreover, that the king’s 
treasure was so mischievously diminished to himself, his • 
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frieudc^ and well-wishers^ that^ for lack of money^ no 
armour nor ordnance ca ild be provided in time. — These 
precedents^ my lords^ the ccpnmons produce as precedents 
in kind^ but not in proportion ; and, since these great 
persons were not brought to judgnicnt upon these arti- 
cles alone, you will observe this as a just conclusion 
that ravenin($ upon khe ^ng*s estate is always accom- 
panied with othA* great vices. All these considerations 
I humbly submit to your lordships* great wisdom ; and 
conclude iVith hopiixg, that, as this great duke has so far 
exceeded all others in his«ofi^nces, he may not fall short 
of them in punish mVnt.*V 

The result of this* great muvejnent against Ilucking- 
ham, tlfe abrupt disscjution of the second pariian)ent, 
and the disastrous events that followed, have b(‘en suffi- 
ciently placed before the reader. Pyia* was thrown 
into prison, and only again relcasei^ on his return to the 
third parliament for Tavistock. In that itieinorable 
third parliament, his exertions were only second to 

1 See the Old Rirliamentary History, vol. vli pp I,*?'!, The recent 
editors of the Pari. Hist, have entirely uinittcclTJus striking s(H‘Pch 1 
cannot subjoining, in thm note, a very remarkable list o( precedents 
similar to thoRO urged by Pjm, whieli were furnished by sir Robert Cotton, 
when sitting in the previous Varliament at Oxfont. ** I will tell you what 
1 have found, siiiee this assembly at Oxford, wTitten by a reverend man, 
twirc viee-eJiancclIor of this place: his name was Gaseoign — a man that 
saw the tragedy of De la Pole He tells you that the revenue!) of the 
crown®Werc so rent away by ill counsel, that the king w^ns eiiforeed to live 
de talfauus p‘>pu/f, and was grown in debt cademi mit/ui Ukra- 

rum; that his great favourite, in treating a iureign marriage, had lost his 
master a forcigjj duchy ; that, ro work hi^ ends, htf had caiisiHl the king to 
adjourn the jwirh ament m vUUsrl partihusrcmQtVi regw/, where fewoeople, 
propter tft’fecium tioifpitti et nictuohuM, ftuld attimd, and by the shifting 
that assembly from place to place to enforce (I use the author's own words! 
iitos paucos qut retnanehant (h' eammumlate rcf^ui eouerdere rcffi quameis 
pesUma. It was,” says he, in conclusion, “ a speeding article ng«nst the 
Dishopof Winchester and his brother, oi the time of F.dward III , that 
they engrossed the i>crsoii -of the Miig from his other lords. It was not 
forgotten against Gaveston and the S|iericcrs Jn the time of Edward II. 
The unhappy ministers of Riihard II., Heni^ VI., and Edward VI., felt 
the weight, to tlp.ir ruin, of the like errors. I hope we shall not complain 
in parliament again of such. 1 am glad we have neither just cause nor 
undutiful dl^iKisitions to appoint The king a council to redress those errors 
in parliament, as those 4!,' Henry III. We do not desire, as 5 H^nry IV., 
or ^ Henry VI , the removing irom about the. king any evil counsellors. 
Wedonotreqflestachoice by name, as 14 Edward II., r>,\\ 11 Richard 11., 
8 Henry IV., H«Mry VI. ; nor to swear them in parliament, as ;i5 Ed- 
ward I., 9 Edward 11., Richard IT. ; or ttfine them out their directions 
of rule, 4.1 Henry III. and 8 Henry VI.” This sort of display ol learning 
has a wonderful sigiiilicuncy of meaning beneath it. See History 1^ 
from Macintosh, vol. v. p lU— 11. 
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those of Eliot. TTith^that great patriot and stateUsnian^ 
indeed^ Pym went hand in ha^d ^ ; and his deference 
to Eliot’s powers was only l«ss admirable than the ex-» 
tent and capacity of his own. 

When, after the ftrsl debate on grievances, in which 
the member for Tavistock did npt fail to distinguish 
himself, the motion for gr^ntiflg five ^bsidies was 
brought forward, in accordance with the noble plan of 
operations determined uj9on by Eliot, and already Mly 
described in my account of his exertions ; it was Pym 
who urged most emphaticml^ upon the house the ne- 
cessity of the immediate (^ant. In business of 
weight,'* he said, diiipatch is better than discourse. 
We caiite not hither without all* motives, that can be, 
towards his majesty. 'Jl’^e must add , ^pedition to ex- 
pedition ; let fls forbear particulars. A man in a jour- 
ney is hindered by asking too many questions. To give 
speedily is*that which the king calls for. ‘ A word spoken 
in season is like an apple of gold ^et in pictures of sil- 
ver ; ' and actions are more precious than ,words. Let 
us hasten our resdiutions to supply his majesty.’* - Now 
it might really have been upon such words as these, 
spoken with a view to give effect to the noble and 
temperate [lolicy which was thought necessary for the 
achievement of the petition of right, that lord Claren- 
don afterwards ventured’’, in his indulgence of re- 
vengeful spleen agtiinst the memory of Pymj to ground 
his famous accusation * tliat, at a particular time, 
Pym made some overtures to provide for the 
glory wild splendour of the crown; in which he had 
so ill success, that his intewst and reputation visibly 
abated.” The time <iamed by the historian is, indeed, 

» Pym was the only man In the house if commons who scorned to have 
a perfect unilcTbtanding with Eliot a» to the course of his intentions 
towards Inickingham, and, in prosecuting the matter in such a way at, to 
give the greatest possible effect to Eliot’s policy, lie showed Idhnself master 
of tlie same large ulterior views. When the news of ^e urrest of Eliot 
was carried to the house of commons, P>m was the oiilv person present 
who did not seem startleil out dwhis self.posspssion.* In the midnt of tu. 
multuous shouting and cries for instant adjuuniincnf, his voice was heard 
counselling judgment and temper. 2See Journals, May IS. Kii^G. 

« Pari. Hut. vol. vii. p. 4,50. 

s See Hist, of Rebellion, vol. ir. p. 4381 
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mudflats ; but Ibe speech whifh has just been quoted 
is about the best seml^ce of authority for such a charge 
that can be found on the debates or journals of the house 
of commons ^ ; and it will scarcely be maintained thatj 
in tlv^ absence of such corroborative authority^ lord 
Clarendon’s assertioiv upon such a matter is entitled to 
the smallest^iveight. 2 «• , . 

Certainly the court was soon fated to be undeceived^ 
if jt had pver persuaded itself *to construe these words 
of the patriot leader into a shrinking or relenting from 
the popular cause. PyA’s activity in searching every 
possible quarter for preScnlents during the preparation 
of the petition of lights^ wSs marked and incessant ; 
he was said, by sir dSdward Coke, to have t'xainined 
every state papelr in the manusqript collections at Lam- 
beth. Equally indefatigable were his eifertions rluring 
the progress of that great measure through the houses ; 
and many of the wretched expedients vainly resorted 
to by Charles, day bj' day, and week by week, to elude 
the purpose pr weary out the perseverance of his oppo- 
nents, were defeated by Pym’s address and courage. 
When secretary Cooke carried down Charles's brief and 
peremptory message*' to the house, desiring to know 
whether they would, or would not, rest upon his royal 
word it was Pyin’s voice which broke the long silence 
that followed the startling questio^i. He rose and said, 
with consummate jiresence of minfi, and admirable 
temper, — W e have his mi^‘esty's coronation oath to 
main tain the laws of England — what need we then to 
take his word?” and afterv/ards quietly propotied to 
move whether "we should take the king’s word or no ?” 
Old Cooke upon this started from this seat with the in- 
dignant question, — What woidd they say in foreign 
•. 

- 1 have carefully examined them all with this view ; aqdafnuy here 
remark, that were I to give only the names of the numberless committees of 
which Pytn the leading member through all the parliaments of Charles, 
1 might fill hmf thfi volume with such details alone.- Hishabits of business 
must have been wcmdurful indeed! < a 

3 See post, p. 1512. — The speech there referred to is not upon the 
journals. 

3 They are all described in the Life of Eliot 

^ ** Uj^n this there was silence for a good space.” — See Rushworth, 
voL L p. 552. i Tarl. Hut voL xviii. p. 95.^ Life of Eliot, p. 6S^ 
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parts^ if the people of England refused to trust *their 
king Truly/' rejoined Pyjh quickly, truly, Mr. 
Speaker, I am just of thq same opinion 1 .was — 
namely, that the king's oath is^ powerful as his word.” 
Eliot then came to this assistance of Pym, and thf dis^ 
honest message was rejected. ^ So, when the petition 
of rights itself was sent dowp ftam the house of lords 
with the addition of the saving clatfse proposed by 
Williams, to the effect that they would leave entire 
the SovEREiow Power with which his majesty was 
trusted, for the protection, (^fety, and happiness of tHe 
people/' Pym rose from his>seat^ and uttered these 
remarkable words : — “I am not able to speak to this 
question.** I know not what it is«t All our petition is 
for the laws of Kriglan^ and thi^^pov^er' seems to be 
another distinct power from the power of the law. I 
know how to add sovereign to the king's person, but 
not to his power. We cannot ^ leave' to him a sovereign 
power, for we never were possessec^ of it.” ^ I'he issue 
has been fully descriljed. ^ 

Great as Pym'ssexertions w'ere, however, during the 
progress of the petition of right, we do not find that 
they in any way served to abate Ins attendance on the 
various religious committees of this famous session, at 
all of which he sat as chainnan. An ingenious adnurer 
of Charles I. has, in allusion to tliis, observed : — 
The profound politicians among the patriot^, as Pym 
and Hampden, now alliccli themselves to the religionists. 
The factions at first amalgamated, for each seemed to 
assist other, and, while the contest was doubtful, 
their zeal, as their labours, wits in common. Keligion, 
under the most religiojis of monaxchs, was the osten^ble 
motive by which the patriots moved the people. When 
on one occasion it was observedy that the affairs of re- 
ligion seemed not so desperate that they should wholly 
engross their days, Pym replied, that they Jiust not 
abate their ardour for th/e true religion^ Aat being the 
most certain end to obtain their purpose and maintain 


t Sloone MSS. 4177. 


* Pari. Hi«t vol viil. p. US. 
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their influence/* ^ 'This is not^ correctly stated; since 
no such alliance^ exce]^ in so far as the objects of both 
parties could not be kept apart^ was at this time formed. 
Pym was neverj at any^riod of his life^ a noncon- 
formi|t ; he died^ as he had livsd^ in the discipline no 
less than in the faith of the pure English churchy a 
faiths son of the protestipu religion.” - It is true that 
he was the meanly of exacting from the country party in 
th^house of commons a greater attention than they had 
before been used to pay to matters of religious faith and 
doctrine ; but with what aim ? — not, most surely, to 
inflame the religious ptssions of the people, or to 
strengtlien any set of dissenters^froin the church, but 
to assault, through 4he sides of court-divmes, the 
strongest holds ‘of lyjsolute ixpver. The sect of the 
puritans was not increased by Pym’s exertions. It was 
the good work of Laud, and of sv^b as Laud, to enlist 
upon their side the deepest sympathies of eveh the most 
sober sections of the Englislt x>eople ; who thought it 
hard indeed ^that vast numbers of high-minde<l, indus^ 
trious, and conscientious men, firm^ attached to the 
laws of England, should be driven from their native 
soil, or harassed in property and estate, or mutilated in 
person, only for scrupling to comply with a few indif- 
fcrert ceremonies that had no relation to the favour 
of God, or to the practice of virtue. Laud puritanized 
England. , Pym's share in the work,* as well as his ge- 
neral principle of parliamentary interference in religious 
affairs, will be best explained by his speech in the case 
of doctor Mainwaring. t, 

While the house of commons were deliberating, in 
distrust and resentment, on the l:ing*s first answer to 
the petition of right, which had just been presented to 
them, Pym seized the occasion of carrying up to the 
house of lords a declaration ” against Maiifwaring. 
During tl|t; last interval of parliament ; this divine, one 
of the royal chaplains, had rendered himself notorious 

^ l>’Isracli's Commentaries on the Life of Charles the First, vol. iii. 
p. 2‘»G— 2«7. 

‘'i His own words See Rushworth’s Collections, voL v. p. 377. 
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by the davieh doctrine^ of his sermons. In obedience 
to Laud’s instructions ^ to the “fclergy to " preach the 
loan/* he had delivered tvpo infamously servile dis- 
courses^ with a view to show that the king could make 
laws and do whatsoever'" pleased him ; that he was not 
bound by any pre-existing law respecting the rights of 
the subject ; and that his sole in^ imposing taxes 
without the consent of parliament^ obliged the subjects’ 
conscience, on pain of eternal damnation.”^ .. One ^'X- 
tract from these effusions will show their style ax;d 
character. Of all relations/ the first and original* is 
between the Creator and the creiitures; the next between 
husband and wife ; the third between parents and 
children J the fourth between lord and servants ; from 
all which forenamed respects there»doth arise that most 
high, sacred, tind traneeendant relation between king 
and subject.” * 

On Wednesday, the 4th of June, Pym presented 
himself to the lords, as the accuser of Mainwaring. He 
began by saying, that he should speak to this cause with 
more confidence, l^ecauso he saw nothing to discourage 
him. If 1 consider the matter,” he continued, “ the 
offences are of a high nature, and of easy proof ; if I 
consider your lordships, who are the judges, — your own 
interest, your own honour, the examples of your‘*an- 
cestors, the care of your posterity, all will lx* advocates 

with me in this calise, on the behalf of the* common- 

«» 

> These instructions commenced thus. They were drawn up by Laud in 
the name of the king: — '* We have observed, that the church and the 
state ar(<*%o nearly united and knit together, that, though they may seem 
two bodies, }ct, indeed, in some rclatioi^they may be accounted but as one, 
inosmueb as they arc both made u}i of the same men, which are difibrenced 
only in relation to spiritual o^fCivil cmis, 'J his nearness makes the church 
call in the help of tlic state to surroiir and sup]>nrt her, whensoever she is 
pressed beyond her strength. And the same nearness makes the state call 
in for the service of the church, both to tusch that duty which her mem- 
bers know not, and to exhort them to, and encourage them in, that duty 
which they* know. It is not long since we ordered the state to serve the 
church, and, by a tinicl> proclamation, settled the peace of It; and now 
the sUtc looks for the like assistance from the church, tiut slfil and all her 
ministers may serve God and us by preaching jieace and unity at home, 
that it may be the bettor able to reaist foreign force uintmg and multiplying 
against it” Who can doubt the design so plainly intinuited in this {lassage, 
ot a crusade of cliurch and state against tne people’s liberties .=* 

Whitlocke’s Memorials, p. 8—10. 
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wealth And when I consider king our soveil^gn*^ 
the pretence of whose^ service and prerogative mighty 
perchuice^ be sought unto^as a defence and shelter for 
this delinquent — 1 cannot but remember that part of 
the king's answer to the petitionPo# right of both houses^ 
^that his majesty Jheld himself bound in conscience to 
preserve theit liberties* wki^h this man would persuade 
him to impeach. Nor^ my lords^ can I but remember 
his«majesty’s love to piety and*justice, manifested upon 
all occasions ; and I know I^ve to fw the root and spring 
of all other passions and affections, A man therefore 
hates, because he sees soiiewhat, in that which he hates, 
contrary to that wHich he lovet^; a mait therefore is 
angry, been use he sees Somewhat in that whereihUh he is 
angry, that gives impediment fwd interruption to the 
accomplishment of that which he loves. * ft’ this l)e so, by 
the same act of apprehension, by*' which I believe his 
majesty’s love to piety and justice, 1 must needs believe 
his hate and detestation of this man, who went about 
to withdraw rhim from the exercise of both.” 

After this very striking commenfcinent, Pym pro- 
ceeded to that which Jie said was the task enjoined him; 
— To make good every clause of that which had been 
read unto them ; which, that he lAight the more clearly 
perfhrin, he proposed to observe that order of parts, into 
which the said declaration was naturally dissolved. — 1 . 
• • 

1 Mr. Browning has worked upon the noble thought in his poem : ~ 

• • * *■ All love renders wise 

In its degree; from ijve which blends with luve — 

Heart answering heart— to that which spends itself « 

In silent mad idolatry of some 

Pre-eminent mortal — sdltie great soul of souls— 

Which ne’er will know how well iLis adored! 
e * J.OVC is never blind, but riRher 
Alive to every the minutest spot 
That mars its objci^t, and whicli hate (suptiosed 
ik) vigilant and searemng} dreams not oil 

* • ♦ Trust me, • 

If^bore be friends who seek to work our hurt, 

T%ruin and drag down earth's mightiest spirits. 

Even al^od's foot, 'twill be from such as love— 

Their sseal Hiiil gather most to serve their cause, 

— And least from those who hate." 

Paracelsus, part 3. 
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Of thfe preamble. 2.* The body of the charge. 3. The 
conclusion^ or prayer of the comibons. 

" The preamble consisted altogether of recital, — firsts 
of the inducements upon* which the commons undertook 
this complaint ; aecmy^, of those laws and liberties 
against which the offence was conunitted ; third, of the 
violation of those laws which l^ave lelatiOn to that 
offence. Now,” he continued, from the connection of 
all these recitals, it was to be observed that<^here did 
result three positions, which he was to maintain as tjio 
ground- work and foundation of the whole cause, llie 
firat, that the form of govemrilent, in any state, could 
not be altered without ^iparent danger of ruin .to that 
state. Thfe second, that the law of di!ngland, whereby the 
subject is exempted from taxes and loans not granted 
by common consent of parliament, was not introduced 
by any statute, or by lany charter or sanction of princes; 
but was the ancient and fundamental law, issuing from 
the first frame and constitution of /he kingdom. The 
third, that this liberty of the subject is not only most 
convenient and p?\)fitable for the people, but most 
honourable and necessary for the king ; yea, in that very 
point of supply, for which it was endeavoured to be 
broken. 

As for the first position — the best form of govern- 
ment is that which doth actuate and dispose every part 
and member of a state to the common good»; and as 
those parts give strength^and ornament to the whole, 
so they receive from it again strength and protection in 
their soNcral stations and degrees. If this mutual 
relation and intercourse be broken, the whole frame will 
quickly be dissolved, and fall in pieces ; for whilst, 
instead of this concord and interchange of support, one 
part seeks to uphold the old forth of government, and 
th« other^part to introduce a new, they will T^iserably 
consume and devour one another. Histories aue full of 
the calamities of whole states and natioivs in such cases. 
But it is equally true that time must needs bring about 
some alterations, and every alteration is a step and degree 
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towaifls a dissolution: those things only are '^eternal 
which are constant andWiform. Therefore it is abserved 
by the best writers on thia subject^ that those commons- 
wealths have been most d&rable and perpetml which have 
qften^eformed and recomposedf^ themselves acceding to 
^ir first institution gnd ordinance ; for, by this means, 
they repair^ the breadie8,<i%pd counterwork the ordinary 
and natural effects of time. 

The ftecond is as manifest5 There are plain footsteps 
of those laws in the government of the Saxons : they 
were of that vigour and fierce as to overlive the Conquest; 
nay, to give hounds axfd limits to the Conqueror ; whose 
victory only gave him hope^ but, the assurance and pos- 
session of the crown»>be obtained by composition ; in 
which he bound hin^self to oht^rve these and the other' 
ancient laws and liberties of tbe kingdom, and which 
afterwards he likewise confirmed hj oath at his corona- 
tion ; and from him the said obligation descended to his 
successors. It is t^ue they have been often broken, 
and they b&yc been often confirmed by charters of 
kings, and by acts of parliaments f- but the petitions 
of the subjects, upon whieh those chart^re and acts were 
founded, were evet Petitions op Right, demanding 
their ancient and due liberties, not suing for any new, 
‘»^To clear the third jiosition may seem to some men 
more a paradox, — that those liberties of the subject 
should be so convenient and profitable to the people, and 
yet most necessary for the supply of his majesty. But 
surely,” he said, if tiiose liberties were taken away, 
there would remain no more industry, no more ju''.tice, no 
more courage ; for who mil contend, who will endanger 
himself, for that which is not Aift own ? And yet,” he 
added, he would not insist upon any of those points, 
nor upon others equaSy important ; but only observe, 
that if tliose liberties were taken away, theie wofld 
remain i^o n^ans for the subjects, by any act of bounty 
or benevolencq. to ingratiate themselves with their 
sovereign.'* And, in reference to this point, he desired 
their lordships to remember ^^what profitable prerogatives 
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the laws had at yarioi:|^ times appointed for the Apport 
of sovereignty ; as wardships, .freasures-trouve, felons* 
goods, fines, amercements, and other issues of courts, 
wrecks, escheats, and many i&ore, too long to he enu- 
merated ; which, fortthe most part, are now, by charters 
and grants of several princes, Aspersed ihto ^e hands 
of private persons; and t^i^, h^des th^ ancient de- 
mesnes of the crown of England, Willitm the Conqueror 
did annex to the crowfi, for the better maintenance of 
his estate, great proportions of those lands which were 
confiscate from those En^ish who persisted to With- 
stand him ; of which, notwitfaltaqding, very few remain 
at this day in the kin^s possession*; yet also, since that 
time, the revenue of the crown hath been supplied and 
augmented by attainder and other caSualties ; and, in 
the age of ouf fathers, by the dissolution of monastenes 
and chantries, of which near a third part of the whole 
land cam^ into the king's possession/' He remembered 
further, that constant and profitable grant of the subjects 
in the act of tonnage and poundage. But qf what avail,’* 
he added, have^l these grants and prerogatives been ? 
They were now so alienated, anticipated, or overcharged 
with annuities and assignments, *that no means were 
left for the pressing and important occasions of the time 
but one, and that one the voluntary and free gift of 
the subjects in parliament. It is that which is now 
assailed; but trusi me, my lords,'* Pym exclaimed, " the 
hearts of the people, an^ their bounty in parliament, are 
the only constant treasure and revenue of the crown, 
whicht cannot be exhausted, alienated, anticipated, or 
otherwise charged and encumbered r 

There is nothing giore remarkable in the speeches of 
Pym than what may be emphaticaUy tenned their wis- 
dom, This will have frequelft and abundant illustra- 
tion iif the course of this memoir. Never, in the most 
excited moments of even his latter li£^ di$ he seem 
other than far removed above the idle clamours, of 
party, and the little views of the “ ignorant present ;** 
while with this he could combine, at will, the most im- 
£ 2 
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mediaSe and most practical reiyurces of the orator. 
For ^ the wisdom 1 have^spoken of was^ as it always is 
with the greatest men^ a jiyiction of the plain and prac> 
tical with^the profound add contemplative ; to such an 
extend however^ in his case^ and is such perfection^ as 
may not be equalled i^ that of any other speaker of an- 
cient or modern tim^ wjt^ the single exception of 
Burke. Hence lis speeches were not simply a pre- 
sent achie);eraent of the matte* he had in hand^ but 
a grand appeal, on their liehalf, to the enlightened judg- 
ment of the future ; and the presenting the more pro- 
minent passages of thenf thus, for the first time, to 
the attention and adihiration df his fellow-countrymen, 
is no less to discharge c very tardy act of justice to his 
memory, than to furbish the i^^ost striking, and, as it 
Tvere, living materials, for a judgment *00 the great 
times in which he lived. », 

After a farther homiletic subdivision of hitf subject, 
a practice of which hp was extremely fond, and which 
gave a certapi weight and scholastic formality to the 
commonest point he toucherl on, P^m proceeded at 
great length through tlie second grand division of his 
si»eech, step by step ; to show the state of the case 
as it stood l)Oth in the charge and the proof to take 
away the pretensions of mitigation and limitation of 
his opinions urged by the Doctor in defence to “ ob- 
serve circumstances of aggravation and to propound 
some precedents of former tlm^s ; wherein, though he 
could not match the offence now in question, yet he 
should produce such as should sufficiently declare how 
forward our ancestors woukl have been in the prose- 
cution and condemning of such rffences, if they had 
been then committed.*' The materials of the charge, 
he olMserved, were contri.ed into three distinct articles. 
The first of these comprehended two clauses. First, 
That his t^iaj^ty is not bound to keep and observe 
the good laws apd customs of the realm, concerning 
the right and liberty of the subject to be exempted 
from all loans, taxes, and other aids laid upon them 
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without common cqpsent in parliament. Sscond, 
That his majesty's will and fibmmand, in imposing 
any charges upon his subjects without such consent, 
doth so far bind them in &eir consciencesxthat they 
cannot refuse the sameHrithout peril of eternal damna- 
tion T’ Two kinds of proof weq^e produced* upon this 
article. The first was frops as^rtions of Doctors, 
concerning the power of kings in ^neral ; but, by 
necessary consequence, to be applied to thq kings^ of 
England. The next was from his Censures and l^ter- 
minations upon the particular case of the late loan; 
which, by necessity and parit^ of reason, were likewise 
applicable to all cases pf h like nature. An<| lest, by 
frailty Of nature, he might mistake the words, or 
invert the sense, he detqred leave <40 r^rt to a paper, 
wherein the jfiaces were carefully extracted out of the 
book itself.'* » 

And tllen he read each particular clause, pointing 
to tlie page for proof, and afteigwards proceeded and 
said : — that from this evidence of the fact doth issue 
a clear evidence ^f his wicked intention to misguide 
and seduce the king’s conscience, touching the observ- 
ations of the laws and liberties (Jt the kingdom ; and 
to scandalize and imi^each the good laws and govern- 
ment of the realm, and the authority of parliaments. 
“ Now, my lords,** continued IVIr. Pyin, if to give the 
king ill counsel hi one particular action hath hereto- 
fore been heavily punished in this high court, how 
much more heinous must it needs be thought to pervert 
and sjiduce, by ill counsel, his majesty’s comciance — 
that sovereign principle of til moral actions in man, 
from which they ara to receive warrant for their di- 
rection before they be acted, and judgment for tfieir 
reformation afterwards ! If Stand alum magnatum — 
slandet* and infamy cast upon great lords and officers 
of the kingdom — has been always most^ se^^rely cen- 
sured, how much more tender ought yjt* to be of that 
slander anu ifamy which is l^ere cast upori the laws 
and governmcu.f from whence arc derived all the honour 
E 3 
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and rBoerence dm to those great fords and magistrates f 
All meiij my lords^ aiid^o the greatest and highest ma- 
^strates^ are subject to passions and partialides^ whenehy 
diey may be transported into over-hard injurious 
croBscys ; and though these considerations can never 
justify^ they may son^etimes excuse, the railing an^ evil 
speedles of (^en who<hav^,heen so provoked ; it being 
a true rule^ th^t whatsoever gives strength and in- 
for^ement^ to the temptation «in any sin, doth neces- 
sarily imply an abatement and diminution of guilt in 
that sin. But to slander and disgrace the laws and 
government, is without [iossibility of any such excuse ; 
it behig^ a simple act of a thali^nnnt will, not induced 
nor eA'cited hy any ofutward provocation ; for ^the laws 
carrying an cquhl and constant^^ respect to all, ought to 
he reverenced equally hy all** And thus^e derived the 
the proofs and enforcements upon the first article of 
the charge. 

In the same straii\ of grave and lofty eloquence Pym 
uiged the seqpnd and third articles of the impeachment, 
and then observed, witn conclusive OcTect, upon Main- 
waring*s attempted limitations of his doctrines. The 
Doctor had pleaded' for instance, among othf r things, 
tliat he did not attribute to the king any such aiiso- 
luta power as might be exercised at all times, or upon 
all occasions, but only upon necessity extreme and 
urgent ,**' ^and to this Pym answered^: That it is all 
one to leave the power absoluW, and to leave the judg- 
ment arbitrary when to execute that power ; for, 
although these limitations should be admitted, y^^t it is 
left to the king alone to de^^rmine what is an urgent and 
pressing necessity, and what i^, a just proportion, 
bodi in respect of the. ability and of the use and occa- 
sion ; and what shall bs^ said to l)e a circumstance, and 
what the substance, of the law. Thus the subject is 
left wit])but remedy; and, the legal hounds being 
taken away, np private person shall be allowed to 
oppose his own particular opinion, in any of these 
^points, to the king's resolution ; so that all these limit- 
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ationB) though specious in shew^ are in effect fniitless 
and vain.*’ * • 

Having answered^ in the j^ame easy strain, all Main. 
waring's flimsy defence, he now took up some drcum. 
stances of aggravatioi\,**i»and presented them to the fiords. 
The remark he makes on the fact of some of these 
sermons having been preachj|d before the* ‘‘ king and 
court at Whitehall,** is very singular afld significant. 

The first,** he said,* alluding to the circumstai^ces 
of aggravation, was from the place w&ere these 
sermons were preached — ^the court, the king's own 
family, where such doctrine '9oas before so well believed 
tlmt no man need to be converted. ** Of this there could 
be no end, but eitheS- simoiiia^al, by flattdry and 
soothing to make way for his owr^ preferment ; or else 
extremely malicious, to add new afflictions to those who 
lay under his majesty^s wrath, disgraced and imprisoned, 
and thus to enlarge the wound which had been given to the 
laws and liberties of the kingdom. The second was from 
Uie consideration of his holy function. He is a preacher 
of Clod’s word ; and yet he had endeavoured to make 
that, which was the only rule of justice and goodness, 
to be the warrant for violence andsoppression. He is a 
messenger of peace ; but he had endeavoured to sow 
strife and dissension, not only among, private person^ but 
even betwdxt the king and his people, to the disturbance 
and danger of the whole state. He is a spiritual father ; 
but, like that evil fathei^ in the gospel, he hath given 
his children stones instead of bread ; instead of flesh 
he ha^ given them scorpions. Lastly, he is a minister 
of the church of England, Jbut he hatli acted the part 
of a Romish Jesuit; they labour our destruction, by 
dissolving the oath of allegiance taken by the people ; 
he doth the same work, by disiolving the oath of pro- 
tectionoand justice taken by the king.** 

With tlie same eloquent boldness he nexij observed, 
as a circumstance of aggravation, that the kuthors quoted 
by Mainwaring in support of his doctrines were for 
the most part friars and Jesuits ;** and, worse than thia, 

• E 4 
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that iie had been guilty of ''fraud and diifting ia 
citing even those autlCois to jnirposes quite different 
from their own meanings."^ In this portion of his great 
task, Pym ^ve some memorable illustrations « of the 
labour and learning he had app^e^ to it ; only one very 
short specimen of which may be given here.—" In* the 
twenty-sevei 2 th page 6i hi^ first sermon/' Mr. Pym con- 
tiuuedy "he citet* these words, Suarez de Legihusy lib, v. 
00 ^^ 1 7*: Acceptatiortempop^uli turn esse conditionemneces^ 
mnam, ei vi Jurie natur&^e aut gentium^ tieque ex jure 
communi. Now the Jesuit adds, Neque ex aiitiquo jure 
’Hispanic, which words ue left out by the Doctor, lest 
the reader might be invited inquire what was antu 
qutim jitit Hiapania; ; ^hough it foight have been learned 
from the same author, in another place of that w^ork, 
that al)out two hundred years' since this liberty was 
granted to tiie i>eople by one of the^kings, that no tribute 
^ould be imposed without their consent ; and this 
author adds further, that after the law is introduced, and 
confirmed by custom, tlie king is bound to observe it.’‘ 
From this place Pym took occasion to make this 
short digression. " That thekinge of Spain, Imngpower^ 
ful awl u'itfv prinree,^ would nemr have parted with euch 
a mark of absolute royalty if they had not found in thin 
cour^‘ fhore adnantaye than in the other ; and the suveesH 
and prosperity of that khigiUmi, through the vakmr and 
industry of the Spanish nation, so much admneed sinee 
that time, do manifeM llw whdom of the change,*" It 
would be scarcely possible to illustrate Pym's courage 
and high-minded indifiercnce to popular prejudice 
better than by these few wprds in praise of the Spanish 
nation, at that time the object of universal execration 
with the English people. 

As a concluding point^of aggravation, Pym now men- 
tioned the circumstance of Maiuwaring's having repeated, 
"in his l»w'n parish church of St Giles," the very 
offensive (fectrhies originally charged against him, " even 
since the sitting df parliament and his being questioned 
in parliament /' and then " desired the lords that this 
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^circumstance might be carefully considered^ because th# 
commons held it to be a greatioontempt offered ter die 
parliament^ for him to maintain that so puhlickly which 
was here questioned. A great presumption^ they hdd 
it, for a private diyjnq to debate the right and^ power 
of^ the king ; which is a matter^of such a nature aa to 
be handled only in this hig]| court, and riiat with mo- 
deration and tenderness.*’ * * * 

Pyin now, in condusion, produced some such jne- 
cedents as might testify what the opinion of our ancestors 
would have been, if this caSe had fallen out in their time; 
and herein, he said, he wtuld confiDe himself to the 
reigns of the first three Edwards, two of them princes of 
great glory:” he beganVith the e||dest. — West. f. cap. 34. 

By this statute, 3 £dw. I., pro^i6ion*was made against 
those who should tell any false news or device, by which 
any discord or scandal may arise betwixt the king, his 
people, and great men of the kingdom. By 27 Ed- 
ward I. (Rot. Pari. n. 20.) it was declared by the king’s 
proclamation, sent into all the counties of England, that 
they that«reported that lie would not observe the great 
charter were malicious people ; who desired to put 
trouble and debate betwixt the lEing and his subjects, 
and to disturb the peace and good estate of the king, 
the people, and the realm, lu 5 Edward II. (Intqr no- 
vas Ordinationes), Henry de Beamond, for giving the , 
king ill counsel •against his oath, was pqt from the 
council, and restraineckfrom coming into the presence 
of the king under pain of confiscation and banishment. 
By Edward 11. (Clause, Mem. 26. indors.), commis. 
sions were granted to inquire ^ipon the statute of W est. I. 
touching die sprea^jng of news, whereby discord and 
scandal might grow betwixt the king and his people. 
Ill 10 Edw. III. (Clause, M. 26 .) proclamation went out 
to arrest all of those who had presumed to report that 
the king would lay upon the woods certain sufts, besides 
the^ ancient and due customs; where ftie king calls 
these reports ‘ exquisite mendocia, qme non tantum 
in publicatn Iffisionem, sed in nostrum cedunt damnum. 
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^et dedecus xnanifettain.* In 12 Edward III. (Rot. Al- 
inaiMs)^ the kii^ wiitea^ the arcWidiop of .Canterbury^ 
exeddng hiniBelf for som^ impoeitiona which he had 
kidj profesaihg hia greUt aorrow for it; deairea the 
archbishop, by indulgences andrOther ways, to stir up 
the people to pray for him; hoping that God would en- 
able him, by««ome satftfac^ry benedt, to make amends, 
and comfort hia liibjects for those pressures.'’ Having 
ad^pd to these temporal precedents one or two from 
ecclesiastical records, Pyra presented to their lordships 
the following result to beocdilected from them : — If 
former parliaments were ireful of falsa rumours and 
news, they would har^e been much more tender of such 
doctrinel* as these, whi/ih might fjroduce great occasions 
of discord betwikt th^ king and his people. If those 
who reported the king would lay impositions and break 
his laws, were thought such heigous offenders, how 
much more should the man be condemnetl who per- 
suaded the king he is not bound to keep those laws ! 
.If that great king Edward was so far from challenging 
any right in this kind, that he professul his own sorrow 
and repentance for grieving his subjects with unlawful 
charges — if confessoPs were enjoined to frame the con- 
science of the people to the observances of these laws,— 
certainly such doctrines as those of Main waring, and 
such a preacher as this, would have been held most 
strange and abominable in all those great times of 
England ! ^ 

Then, having recited the prayer of the commons, de- 
siring Main waring to be brought to examinatic^ and 
judgment, Pym concluded — That seeing the cause 
had strength enough to maintain itself, his humble suit 
to their lordships was, that they would not observe his 
infirmities and defects, t«^ the diminution or prejudice of 
that strength.*" f 

Laud tjbmhled at the effects of this speech, and even 
expressed to the king his alarm for an impeachxl^ent 

1 1 have collected this mecch iVoin various documents ; but a frir report 
will be found in the Old I^rliamcntary History, vol. iii. pp. 171— 18& 
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against himsdf ; but Charles told him to be under no 
uneasiness, tiil he saw liiim forsttce his other friends. ^ 
Yet even Charles winced frop an open defiance of the 
manifest feeling excited by Pym, and for a time pre- 
tended to yield up lM(pi^waring to the judgment of par- 
liament. Truly," says Sanderson I remember the 
king's answer to aU^ — 'he tha( wilf preach qther than he 
can prove, let him suffer ; ^ give thein no thanks to 
give me my due and so, being a parliament business, 
he (Main waring) was left by the king and Church to 
their sentence." Immediatfel)^ after the passing of ^e 
petition of right, that sentenoe was pronounced by the 
upper house ; and, in spite of M&inwaring's tears and 
affected penitence, to sly nothin^of his impudent hypo- 
crisy, he was condemned to imprisonment during the 
pleasure of parliament ; to be fined a thousand pounds 
to the king ; to makf a submission, both in writing and 
personally, at the bar of the house, and also at the bar 
of tlie commons; to be suspended from the ministry 
for three years ; and to be incapable of ever holding an 
ecclesiastical dignity or secular office, or *of preaching 
at court. Lastly, the peers ordered his sermons to be 
burnt. " A heavy sentence, f confess," observes 
Heylin ** but such as did rather affright than hurt 
him. For his majesty looking on him in that conjuncture 
as one that suffererl in his cause, preferred him first to 
the parsonage of £tamford-UiVers in Essex (void not 
long after by the promotion of Montagu to the see of 
Chichester), afterwards to the deanery of 'Worcester, 
and, ^nally, to the bishopric of St. David s. ThU wa 
indeed the way to have, hie mqjeety well served, but such 
as created him some Ul thoughts towards the commons 
for his majestie's indulgence to him." 

These disgraceful promotiogs, strengthened by the 
translation of Laud himself to the see of London, took 
place during the prorogation of parliament| and the 

1 Hcylin's Life of Laud, p. 171. Sec also Laud’sjliary. 

^ Life of Charles the First, p. 115. 

* Pari. Hist. vol. viii, p. 151. &c. Bushworth, voL i. p.585~593. 

4 Life of Laud, p. 180. 
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feelings with which the commops reassemlded in con- 
sej^uence have already ^'been described. * Pym took an 
sc^ve pai^ in their debates ^n the spread of Arminianimi, 
and spoke with bittem€8B of the recent promotions. 
" Who/' he asked, could pratepd to ignorance of the 
articles of the true protestant religion ? Had they not 
been settledcby the axticl^^set forth in 1552 ; by the 
catechism set fdrth in king Edward the Sixth's days; 
by^,the writings of Peter Marlgrr, Martin Bucer, Wick- 
cliffe, and others ; by the constant profession sealed by 
the blood of so many inartjfVs, as Cranmer, Ridley, and 
others; by the tliirty.nihe articles set forth in queen 
Elizabeth's time ; and by the articles set forth at Lam- 
beth as 'the doctrine of. the chuA;h of England, which 
king James seht to Dort and to Ireland as the truth 
professed here ? Lastly, had they not bocai set forth by 
his majesty's own declaration anti proclamation to main- 
tain unity in tl)e settled religion? Yet these are now 
perverted and abused, to the ruin and subversion of 
religion ! Consider the prefcnnents which such have 
received since the last jiarliament wlrj have heretofore 
taught contrary to the truth ! Then consider again for 
what overt acts thes^men have been countenanced and 
advanced ! what pardons they have had for false doc- 
trines! what manner of preaching hath been lately 
before the king's majesty ! what suppression of books 
that have written against their ^ctrines, and what 
permitting of such books as have been written for 
them !" Subsequently Pym propounded certain remedial 
measures, which he urged it to be the duty of tlje par- 
liament in general, and of each Christian in particular, 
to follow. “For,” he continued, ^\.h<mimver it u alleged 
that the parliament are' wit judges in matters of faith, 
yet ought they to knowsthe established and fundamental 
trunks, and the contrary to tltem^; for parliaments 

' l<Ife of 1^87—89. ... , • « i. .h 

* In Aikin’d I^ife ofXharles, and also »n the history from Marintosh, the 
following words are attributed to Pym in this debate It belongs to par- 
liament to establish true religion and to punish false.*' But the passage 
in the teat is the original from which that truly sweeping apophthegm of 
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hftve confinned acts oi generaL councils, which^have 
not been received until tihey nave been so author- 
ized ; and parliamente ))ave« enacted laws for trial of 
heretics by juries. The parliament punished the earl 
of Essex for countenanding of heretics ; and thete is 
no court can meet with these misghiefs, but the court 
of parliament. The convooafton*cannq(, because it is 
but a provincial synod, only of the jurisdiction of 
Canterbury, and the poi^ thereof i^i^not adequate to 
the wliole kingdom ; while^ the convocation of Yo^ 
may, perhaps, not agree wi^ that of Canterbury. 
The high commission cannot ; for it hath its authority 
derived from parliament and the derivative -cannot pre- 
judice th*e original. U is, in shbrt, rqperved for the 
judgment of the parlianient, that being the judgment 
of the king an^^of the three estates of the kingdom.** * 
The result of these debates was the famous vow or 
declaration 2 respecting religion, which, as Carte takes 
upon himself to inform us, Pym, having the 

more time to take care of other people’s i^ligion be- 
cause he had very flttle of his own, drew up, and pre- 
sented to the house/* ^ This was ^e last great act of 
that most celebrated parliament, in which Pym had 
achieved for himself, almost equally with Eliot, the 
pursuing hatred of the court. Fortunately, however, 
he was not an actor in the stormy and tempestuous 
scene of its dissdlution, and therefore esc^ed that 


parlinTncnHiry suprcniiicy and persecution has been taken; and, it is 
scarcely necessary to add,^it does not by ajpy means authorise such a Tioicnt 
and absurd construction. 1 had before observed ilAfc of Kliot, p. <i0.) that 
Knshvorth's reports of this ssfsion are very incorrect, and the words in 
question are taken from Rushwortb. But for the correct 8i)efx:h sec oid 
Pari. Hist vol. viii. p. 262~~2(iS. 

» Oliver Cromwell’s first reported speech it parliament was mjulc on this 
occasion, is worth subjoining. He said, *' that he heard by relation 
fyom one nr. Beard, that Dr. Alablaster had i)reached flat.pnpcry at 
St. Paul’s Cross; and that the bishop of Winchester (Dr. com- 

mandctl him, as he was his diocesan, he should preach notiing to the con. 
trary. He said, that Manwaring, so justly censured for his sermons in this 
house, was, by this bishop’s means, preferred to a rich riving. If these ace 
steps to church preferments, what may we not expect f *’ 
a See the Life of Eliot, p. 94. 
a Carte, History, voL iv. p. SOO. 
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▼eng&nce by which the populv cause lost so fomi- 
dable a champion^ and mmself so dear a friend. 

But another friend had fallen from his side some few 
months before, alienated bV a worse stroke^ in the thought 
of Fym, than that of impriH>mnent or death. Sir 
Thomas Wentworth had gone over to the" court ; and 
Pym^ who ^s c^scrib^d fbi have been the only one of 
the leading popular men^ besides Hollis^ really intimate 
w)ih Wentworthois said to liaft^e felt this desertion with 
singular acuteness. Vainly imagining that t 

“ Mu|maI league, 

United thougliU and counsels, equal hope. 

And hazard* in thegloricuseuterpriiie,*’ 

had joined them inseparably^ was probably Pym 
who, whenever ‘'Eliot- iinj)ugiie(J the trustworthiness of 
Wentworth, pledged his own faith for hi|p, and so in- 
creased, for himself, the bitterness of the present 
desertion. Feeling, therefore, in all its force, the 
truth of one of his pwn favourite thoughts, hatred now 
sprang intOrthe place of his former love. The anec- 
dote which dates the first terrible dawning of the 
change, rests on the cautious authority of doctor Wel- 
wood. ^ There hid been a long and intimate friend- 
ship,*’ he says, between Mr. Pym and sir Thomas 
Wentworth, and they had gone hand and hand in the 
House of ('omnions. But when sir Thomas Went- 
worth was upon making his peace with the court, he 
sent to Pym to meet him ak/iie at (freenwich ; where 
he began in a set speech to sound Mr. Pym about the 
dangers they were like to run by the courses tl^y were 
in, and what advantagss they might have if they 
would but listen to some ofiers ^hich would probably 
be made them from the court. Pym, understanding his 
drift, stopped him shbrt with this expression, ^You 
need nc^t use* all this art to tell me that you have a 
mind t«: le^ve us: but remember what 1 tell you. 
You are going fp be undone. And remember also, that 
though you Imve ua now, I will never leave you while 

> See Memorials of English Affairs, p. 46, 47. 
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ymrhead U npm y€$tr ^houldgrs f *** Pfm k^t his 
word. * ' 

The desperate cour^ of ^yemmeut by prerogative 
now began. Charles^ while ^disrobing himself on the 
day of the parliament a dissolution^ passionately wowed 
that he would never put^on thpse robes again ; and^ 
not content with a violent dAdufttion of hft reasons for 
the dissolution^ issued a proclamation which forbade 
even the word patliameAt to cross the lips of his peo- 
ple^ since he^ who alone bad the power calling, con- 
tinuing, and dissolving paAialnents, was the 'best ju^e 
when to assemble them, and Sow declared that tliough 
such an event might Impplbn, it would only be pfter ^e 
country had evinced a oetter disposition, and the vipers 
of the commonwealtl^’’ had ruceived their condign 
puni8hment|||frd those who are misled by them had 
come to a better understanding of his majesty and 
themselves.” With deep sorrow for the miseries which 
now, for a time, impended over {England, and afflicted 
to the soul by the personal sufferings of •many of his 
dearest friends, it%iay be yet supposed that Pym looked 
forward deliberately and undespairingly, since, if for no 
reason else, he had to keep the*appointment he had 
made with Wentworth. 

It will be necessary to sketch, very brieflyy the 
measures by which tlie executive now sought to enslave 
the people. • 

The duties of tonnage and poundage, which Charles 
had solemnly pledged himself never to take but as a 
gift hrom his people, were rigorously extorted ; war- 
rants were issued by the council to seize the goods of 
all who attempted t^ land them without authority, and 
to detain them till the customs were paid ; and orders 
were despatched to imprison all who attempted to re- 
coyer their property by replevin. Richard Cl|^mberB — 
a name ever memorable among Londpn fltizens — 
courageously appealed from the vengeapee of the coun- 
cil ; but he was dragged into the Star Chamber, fined 
2000L, and doomed to imprisonment till he made 
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vaHcuJhabjetft sdlmissiops ; thesc;^ h? refosed to hiake, 
aiid%r twelve jrcftrs he lAigaished in prison^ from which 
hb wfl» teleaeed a beggar. Vario^ merchants made at- 
MApts to elude these measures by sending their goods 
beyond the seas ; but nothing istso* vigilant as tyranny^ 
and the goods were sej^ed ii^ England, while unlimited 
orders were Ibsucj^ in cbhse^vence to search warehouses^ 
and prevent what was denominated a fraud on the 
revttiue. « c % 

Equally disgraceful were the taxes imposed for the 
support of muster-masters* of^ the militia; coat and con- 
duct money was also exacted, while soldiers were billeted 
as of old, But the grievanceVhich outheroded all the 
rest Avas the revival ofr monopolres. This was' carried 
to an extent wiiich was truly ^appalling. Under the 

pretext, for instance, that certain persons made dis- 
coveries in the manufacture of soap, and that the dealers 
in general imposed a bad article upon the people, these 
persons were erected #into a corporation, and the right 
of the manufacture and sale of the commodity vested 
in them exclusively ; they having jfaid ten thousand 
pounds for their patent, and rendered themselves liable 
to a tax of eight pounds per ton upon the sale. The 
original pretext, it may be easily supposed, was a lie ; 
the commodity being, in fact, so adulterated as to ruin 
the clothes of the people. In the same manner, almost 
every article of ordinary consumption^ whether of ma- 
nufacture or not, was expose.1 tb a similar abuse. Upon 
every thing, no matter how insignificant, the fetters of 
monopoly were fixed. Salt, starch, coals, iron,«»wine, 
pens, cards and dice, beavers, felts, bone-lace, meat 
dressed in taverns, tobacco, wine cafks, brewing aiA dis- 
tilling, lamprons, weighing of hay and straw in London 
and Westminster, gaugiifg of red herrings, butter casks, 
kelp and ^sea- weed, linen cloth, rags, hops, buttons, 
hats^ gutatring;, spectacles, combs, tobacco-pipes, salt- 
petre, gunpowdei; down to the sole privilege of gather- 
ing of rags, — werfc all subjected to monopolies, and 
consequently heavily taxed ! 
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Swe few of these sbodcing enormities may bn iDm* 
tnted by extracts from the rei^rend Mr* Garrard’s leu 
teis 1 to the lord deputy. ^ Here is much ado/’ be 
writes on one occasion; idmift the soap bosmess ; it is 
very doubtful wheth^ jin the end it will stand /kt no. 
For the present^ it is strongly backed^ and I bear a 
proclamation shall come f|rth«*to stop# all mouths 
that speak against it. Oommissionert have been i^- 
pointed: the lieutenant of the Tower^ sir WiUliUB 
Becher^ sir Abraham Williams, Spiller, joinW to the 
lord mayor, and some ald^rnen. They have had itwo 
general washing days at GuDdhall ; most of them have 
given their verdict for the new soap to be the better ; yet 
continual complaints rifte up, tha^it burns linnen, sci^ 
the laundress’s fingers^ wastes jnfinitely in keeping; 
being^U o^lime and* tallow : which if true, it is of 
that use in this kingdom that it will not last. The lord 
mayor of London, by the king’s commandment, received 
a ^rewd reprimand for his musillanimity in this 
business, being afraid bf a troop of won^en that cla- 
morously petitioned him against the new soap : my lord 
privy seal, his brother-in-law, was to give it him at 
the board, and di I ve^y sharply.*^ ^ “ Here are two 

commissions afloat,” he writes on another occasion, 
which are attended diligently, which will bring, ^ it 
is conceived, a great sum of money to his majesty. The 
first, concerning the licensing of those who shall have a 
lease for life to sell toh^co in and about London, and 
so in all the boroughs and villages in England ; fifteen 
pounds fine, and as much rent by the year. . . . The other 
is for Buildings in and ahou^ London since a proclam- 
ation 4n the thirteenth of king James.” In the cases 
of the latter, three years’ rent, and " some little rent to 
the king ” additional, was exactfd by the commissioners 
as a composition, for suffering the buildings to stand. 

How far this will spread,” Garrard adds, ^ 1 know 
not’; but it is confidently spoken riiat„.tblre are above 

1 See Life of Straflbrd. p. 890. 

> Strafford Fapeia, voL i. p. 507. 
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100,(KK)/. rente upon this string about London. 1 speak 
mudi ivitbin compass. ^ For Turtle [Totbill], St. Giles's, 
St. Martin 8 Lane, Drur;^ Lane, Covent Garden, Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, Holbem, and beyond the Tower 
from ^Wapping to BlackwaU, aU come in and are liable 
to fining for annoyances, or being built contrary to pro- 
clamation, though th^ h^e had licences grant^ to do 
so : my lord of^Bedford's licence in this case, as it is 
aai\^, will not avail him." ^ first notice of coal as 
an article' of export is made thus : — My lords of 
Dorset and HoUand have obtained a beneficial suit of 
the king, worth better shan 1000/. a year apiece to 
them, for sea coal exported*' Then we are startled 
by the following: — hav^ very plausible things 
done of late. The book called the declaration of the 
king's for rectifying of tavern?, ordinaijj^, baki^a, os- 
teries, is newly come forth. I'll say no more of it ; 
your agent here will send it your lordship. All back 
doors to taverns on the Thames are commanded to be 
shut up ; only the Ffear at tlie bridge-foot is exempted, 
by reason or the passage to Green wi(;h. To encourage 
gentlemen to b've more willingly in the country, all 
game fowl, as pheasant, partridges, ducks, as also hares, 
are by proclamation forbidden to be dressed or eaten in 
any^inns, and butchers are forbidden to be graziers."^ 
The first introduction of hackney coaches is next 
commemorated by Mr. Garrard : — flere is one Captain 
Bailey ; he hath been a sea ^iptain, hut now lives on 
the land about this city, where he tries experiments. 
He hath erected according to his ability some four 
hackney coaches, put his ^en in a livery, and appointed 
them to stand at the maypole in the Strand, giving 
them instructions at what rates to* carry men into several 
parts of tlie town, wheii^e all day long they may be had. 
Other hackneymen seeing this way, they fiock^d to the 
same pl|<c^e, and perform their journies at the same 
rate : so that sometimes there is twenty of them to- 

> Strafibrd Papers, voLi. p. 206. 

s Ibid. roLt p.l7a 



|[eliker> wliidi diaperi^ up and so diat tihty and 
others are to be had anywhere/^ But now, widiin two 
short months of this date, during whidi time the plan, 
serving as a comfort and kito'y to the great mass of 
the people had succeeded to an extraordinary extent, 
we find Garrard mentioning a^ proclamation coming 
forth, about the refonnat|pt o^ hackney toadies, and 
ordering of other coaches about LonktoiT ; nineteen hun- 
dred was the number of hackney coaches of London, 
Base lean jades, unworthy to be seen in so brave a city, 
or to stand about a kingVcourt/* Nothing that Con- 
tributed, unincumbered by mBnopoly, to the comfort of 
the people, was permitted ^ continue ! — 4grin Garrard 
writes : Here is a proclamation coming forth to pro- 

hibit all hackney coache| to pass up andllown in London 
streets ; out of town they may go at pleasure as hereto- 
fore. Also the attorney* general hath sent to all taverns 
to prohibit them to dress meat ; somewhat was required 
of them — an halfpenny a quart for French wine, and 
a penny for sack and other richer wines, ^ the king; 
the gentlemen virftners grew sullen and would not give 
it, so they are well enough served.'' ^ No single thing 
escaped that had escaped monopdly ; the monopolists 
only were allowed to thrive. Soon after the above we 
find Garrard mentioning a project for carrying people 
up and down in close chairs, for the sole doing whereof 
sir Sander Duncoiube, a traveller, now a pensioner, hath 
obtained a patent from the king, and hath forty or fifty 
making ready for use." The next enormity which Gar- 
rard a^udes to in his packets of news, is monstrous 
indeed. Here is at this pjQCsent," he says, “ s' com- 
mission in execution, against cottagers, who have not 
four acres of ground laid to their houses, upon a statute 
made the 31 £liz., which vcxeth the poor people 
mightily, all for the benefit of the lord Morton^ and ^e 

I Rushworth bag recorded that in the fint year of GSarle^ there were 
not above twenty coaohea to be had for hire in and abput London. ** The 
grave Judges of the taw,** he adds, ** constantly rid on horseback, in all 
weathers, to Westminster.” Collections, voL ii. 317. 

^ Stratrord Papers, vol. 1. p. 507. 
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ieegetfey of Scotiaiidj ^ lord ^Kerliog : miidi crying 
out ibere w againot it^ especially beeauae mean, ne^y, 
aaid men of no good fame^apriaoneri in the Fleet, are 
sued aa piiiicipal commiadbaers to call the people before 
them,! to dne and compound with them.”^ Subae- 
gnently he remarka:-^^^ The taverna begin to victual 
again, aonie liave got leave! « ’Tia aaid that the vintners 
within the city Vill give 6000/. to the king to dreaa 
meat aa };bey did before ; and the auburba will yidd 
aemewhat*'.^ Such illustradona, curioua and valuable aa 
they are, considering the* source whence they proceed, 
and to whom they are afdreesed, might be largely in. 
dulged; but one more wilF serve. Here," writes 
Garrard, here are abundance new projects* on foot, 

upon sea-coal, sidt, malt, marlpng of iron, cutting of 
rivers, setting up a new corporation in the auburba of 
London, much opposed by the Londoners, many others. 
Where profit many (X)me to the king, let them pass ; 
but to enrich privatf* men, they have not my wishes. 
Diacontinuavce of parliaments brings up this kind of 
grain, which commonly is blasted wlf^n they* oome."^ 
And all these fearful outrages were committed upon 
die people, while theVe was probably not a single family 
in England, with the smallest share of education or 
ititelligence, in whose house a copy of the famous 
Petition of Rioht might not be found ! But this 
consideration U was, beyond every odier, that still sus- 
tained with the strongest hopc^ during the twelve ter- 
rible years’ continuanct of such outrages, such men as 
P3rm and Hampden. It was this which, eveip while 
their friend Eliot sank torhis death under the murder- 
ous vengeance of the court, anc^ while others of their 
friends, as Noy, Digges, Littleton, and Glanville, crept 
over to the side of the public enemy, — it was tlds 
which r^ssured them that least of all were they then 
to despair. ^The breath of God w^as not to be monopo- 
lised ; neither yras the petition of rights to be recalled. 

» Straflbrd Faperg, vol L ek 117. 

» Ibid. vo!.i. p. 262. 

9 Ibid, vol.il 11.56. 



' In Ihe ilkga]^ patents and proHanta^ 

Hons of tile king^ most grievous commissioiiiy also, 
wsfe granted ; to one or two of which Gartard s cor. 
rMpondenee has alluded. T2ey were such^ for instance, 
as a oommission teushing cottages and inmates •i— 
another about services — one fq^ compoumMng with 
ofihnders for transportings ftuttir — ^otffer for com* 
pounding with those who used m imported logwood *** 
one to compound with Sheriffs, and such aa.had been 
riieriffs, for selling under-^eriffs' places — another fbe 
Compounding for the destruction of wood in iron winks 
another for concealments, and encroachments witliiii 
twenty miles of Londdn — and the list might he 
stretch^ indefinitely.^ * ^ 

^ Nor had the resources of tyranny expended them* 
selves here. * Under the candid pretext of curing 
defects in titles of land, a proclamation was issued, 
proposing to grant new titles upon the ))ayment of a 
reasonable composition ; and all who declined to avail 
themselves of this general offer from the court were 
threatened, in no%easured terms, with the loss of their 
property: nor, indeed, were such cases tinfieqnent. 
Many pretended flaws in titles were dragged into the 
courts, where a parcel of obsequious judges sat ready 
to establish the objections. Even the form o^ the 
judges' patents was changed to fix their slavish de. 
pendence more CUrely ! The old clause, quamdiu «s 
bene geeaerit was chang<ti into durante bene placitOf and 
the benefit of the first clause was even denied to one 
judgeswho bad reedved his patent before the change, 
because he was thought too upright for the designs in 
hand. ^ ^ 

Other means, too, were adopted to bring the civil 
government of England into inison with these enor* 


* See May’s History, p. 17. Hut. Mem. vol. L p. 132. WhlUAck’s Memp- 
rlato, p. 16. For the Tarious authorities in support the*lBXt, See Mr. 
Brodie (Hist of Brit £inp vol. il. p. 275 — 286), also RffsImoTtb, throQ^. 
out hit lint and third volume of Collections; Old l^rl. Hist. vol. ix. p.ra. 
•l/eq. i Hilyard’s Case ; Garendon’s Life, p. 37. 73.; May's History; Aiklii<« 
Charles the First ; and Straflbrd's Letters 
F S 
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initial The jttriadiclifp ind poireni i»f the courts of 
Bte'xhtmber and high 'commiBsion irere enlarged to a 
most extraordinary degree# New illegal oa&a were 
enforced, and new court!, with vast powera, erected 
without colour of law; and whan commiaiions were 
iaened for examinii^ into the extent of fees dial 
were complAned of, the ^cammiBaioners compounded 
widi the delinquents, not only for their past ofTenoes, 
bull their ^ture extortions. Fhially, the orders of the 
council board were received as positive law. Claren^ 
don tells us that Finch,* w!io, for his conduct in the 
late parliament, had been ^ the office of lord 

keeper of the great seal, noV boldly declared ^^that 
while he was ke^r, no man should ^be so sauCy as to 
dispute orders ei the oouncil bo^d ; but that the wis- 
dom of that board should be always grouifd enough for 
him to make a decree in chancery.'* 

An extract from the same, noble historian shall com- 
plete my sketch of tl^ civil government of England at 
this period. Supplemental acts of state were made 
to supply defect of laws ; and so tonnige and poundage, 
and other duties upon merchandises, were coUected by 
order of the board, which had been positively refused 
to be settled by act of parliament, and new and greater 
impositions laid upon trade; obsolete laws were re- 
vived and vigorously executed, wherein the subject might 
be taught how unthrifty a thing it by too strict a 
detaining of what was bis, to pat the king as strictly 
to inquire what was bis own. And by this ill hus- 
bandry the king received a vast sum of money frrm all 
persons of quality, or indeed of any reasonable con- 
dition, throughout the kingdom, uppn the law of knight- 
hood. And no less unjust projects of all kinds, — many 
ridiculous, many scandatous, all very grievous, — were 
set on fo^t ; the envy and reproach of which to 
the king,^he profit to other men. To recompense the 
damage the crov^ sustained by the sale of the old lands, 
and by the grant of new pensions, the old laws of the 
forest were revived, by which not only great fines were 
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itepoied, bat great amnpal rents ^ntended^ and Hk# to be 
settled by way of contract ; which burden lighted most 
upon persons of quality anddionour^ who thought them. 
s^TCS above ordinary oppreslionB^ and were, therefore, 
like to remember it •with more aharpneis. For the 
better support of these extraordinary ways, and to pro. 
tect the agents and instrumeilts tfho mjst be employed 
in them, and to discountenance and suppress all bold 
inquirers and opposers, the council table and ftar chssn. 
ber enlarged their jurisdictions to a vast extent, 
^ holding' (as Thucydides said of the Athenians) ^for 
honourable that which pleasei^l and for just that which 
profited and being the lame persons in several rooms, 
grew both courts of lih to determine ijghts, and courts 
of revenue to bring iqoney into* the treasury ; — the 
council table By proclamations ^enjoining to the people 
what was not enjoined by the law, and prohibiting that 
which was not prohibited; and the star chamber censuring 
t9le breach, and disobedience to tly>se proclamations, by 
very great fines and imprisonment : so that any disre. 
spect to acts of btate, or to the persons of statesmen, 
was in no time more penal, and those foundations 
of right, by which men valued their security, to the 
apprehension and understanding of wise men, never 
more in danger to be destroyed/' ^ The readen will 
scarcely conceive this picture capable of aggravation ; but 
the noble historiten afterwards proceeds, very drily, to 
tell how the people chiefly borne down by these terrible 
measures were protestants, while the papists were not 
only encouraged, but protected, as the chief promoters 
of the mischief. ^^They grew," he says, '‘not only 
secret contrivers, but^public professed promoters of, and 
ministers in, the most grievous projects ; as that of 
soap, formed, framed, and executed by almost a cor* 
poratioA of that religion, which, under that lienee and 
notion, might be, and were suspected Ip be« qualified 
for other agitations." No wonder the^man catholics 
were hated ! It is to be added, that whatever trifling 
' Hilt of Rrtwmon, v(A. L p. 119^.182. 

P 4 
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fn^fMilsIg of lav or protection |sigfat be supposed lo 
remain to tho people^ stilly were utterly swept away 
from a long line of nortbem ^unties^ by the terrible 
adotifudtration of die presidency of the north* 

Yot the king continued poor ! 318 advocate has hinted ^ 
a jttsMcation of him in the extract just given, to the 
e&ct that while the reprodbl). of these monstrous extor*- 
tions came to hiSi, the profit went to other men ; but 
this is mych more in the nature of an aggravation* 
When Charles found that the case was so, it served him 
only as a better excuse fof bicaking down the spirit of 
the people by still heaviei^burthens. What Clarendon 
has said is indeed quite true, that the tax upon the com- 
munity was infinitely beyond wh# came into the exche- 
quer, For the ^'monopoly of prine, for instance, the 
king received only 38«000/. per annum ;«>but then the 
vintners paid 40«. per tun to the patentees, which, upon 
45,000 tuns, raised the tax to 90,000/. The vintners 
again, imposed 2d. pqr quart, which raised it to 8/. p|g 
tun, or S60,Q00/. ; nearly twelve times as much as went 
into the exchequer. ‘ And so with a^ither impositions. 
The diflSculties of the court, therefore, in the disastrous 
career they had entei^d on, were only becoming, day by 
day, more imminent ; when the famous invention of 
Mr. Attorney -general Noy came in to give a longer 

* See the Old Pari. Hist vol ix. p. 62. et Jk^. 

2 ** Fie was a man,” aayH Dr. Ileylin, in Ins Life of Laud, p. 301., ''ex. 
tremelywell versed In old’ records, with which conmiU.iig Irequently in the 
course of his studies, he had excerptea a|‘,d laid by inanv notes and prcce- 
dents for the king's levying of such naval aid upon the subjects, by his own 
authority, whensoever the preservation and safety of the kingdom did re- 
quire it of them; which notes and precedents, taken as they came in his 
way, in small pieces of iwper (most of them no bigger than oigi's hand) 
he kept in the cofHu of a pye, which had been sent him by his mother, and 
kept there till the monldiiiess and corruptiblencss had peiished many of his 
papers” The singularity of Noy's maimers ^es colour to this story. 1 
cannot resist subjoining another anecdote which seems a proof, in a certain 
sort, that Noy wmecd a little under bis new position, after, as his mends 
used to say, " he was hewitchfd to become the king’s.” When created 
attorney-general, a messenger, as usual, was sent to attend on him ; but, 
after enduring his presence with very angry scowlings, for a^ew days, 
Noy could nib bear it any longer. He ordered him to get home, and hide 
himself, **lsK th&oeople, who have always seen mewalkftee and alnne, 
should fknev me a state prisoner.” Sec Wood’s Ath. Oxan. vol. ii. p. 582. Noy 
died soon after his disroverics in the matter of ship money, and they were 
wonderfbUy improved upon by Finch : see Hallam’s Const. Hist vcd. ii. 

& 16—21. For admirable characters of Noy and Finch, see Clarendon's 
istory, vol. i. p. 129^131. 
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kifle to tyvannf, and nydce more fatal ito final redomp^ 
tion. 

Lastly’* (I again ayaii mysdf of the lan^age of 
Lord Clarendeii)^ for a spling and magaadne that 
should have no tottom^ #Dd for an eserlaatisg sppply 
of all occasions, a writ was framed in a fbrm of law, 
and directed to die sheriff <4 connty Of England, 
^ to provide a ship of war for the kilim's service, and 
to send it, amply fitted Md provided, by su^ a 4py 
to such a place ; and with that writ were sent to eoeh 
sheriff instructions, that, ' Instead of a ship, he shovld 
levy upon his county such a^sum of money, and re« 
turn the same to the treasurer of the navy for his 
majesty's* use, with diidction in Wist manner be should 
proceed against such as ^fused gnd from hence that 
tax had the denomination of ship money ; a word 
lasting sound in the memon/ of this kingdom ; by which 
for some years really accrued the yearly sum of 200,000/. 
to*the king's coffers ; and it was in |ruth the only project 
that ‘was accounted to his own idhvice.*’ ^ 

A lively illustration of the manner in which this tax 
was worked, will be supplied by one or two extracts 
from Garrard's letters to the lord deputy of Ireland. 
In one letter ^ he writes ; — In my last I advertised 
your lordship, that the mayor of London received ^me 
reprimand for being so slow in giving answer to the 
writ sent into the* city about the shipping, business; 
afterward the city counail were called before tlie lords, 
and received some gentle check, or rather were ad- 
monished, to take heed how they advised the city in 
a case so clear for the king^ wherein his majesty had 
first advised with hi| learned counsel, and with his 
council of state. It wrought this effect, that they all 
yielded, and instantly fell to seizing in all the wards 
of London. It wiU cost the city at least 35,000/. 
They hoist up the merchant strangers, sir^William 
Curtyre 360/., sir Thomu Cuttcale 300/*: grmt sums 
to pay at one tax, and we know not how often it may 
. 1 Strafibrd Wpert, ?ol. I. p. SSS 
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come.* It reaches us in the Sg:and^ being 
liberties of Westminlter^ which fumisheth out 
idi4». My lord of Be<lfordf 60iL ; my lord of 
254 ; my lorcWf Clare^ 404 ; the lord keepers an<| 
treasurer, 204 apiece : nay kdgfir^yfor I am 
Giving subsidies in jiarliament^ 1 was well cOntet^ to. 
pay to, whfeh now hoth Itreught me into this tax ; 

I teUmy lard dittington, that I had rather give anti pay ^ 
ten sub^diee in parliament ^ than lOe. thie new^Mwpgr 
of dead Noyei^ Letters are also gone down to the bigb 
sherifis of the maritime cbuAties to quicken tliem. Have 
you heard the answer gi'^en by a great lord that hath 
been a judge,? ^ ’Tis true this writ hath not been used 
when tonnage smd poundage wa# granted, now 'tis not, 
but taken by prerogajtive, ergo,^i\ns writ is now in full 
force.* *' On a subsequent occasion <ie writes : — 

“ The sberifT of Sussex sent up to the lords to receive 
their further directions what he was to do, giving 
them information th^t seven or eight poor towns in that 
county stoo^ out, and ^uld not pay towards the ship- 
ping. But as soon as they heard tbit the sheriff, by a 
new command, began to distrain, they came roundly in, 
and paid their raoffey.’* ^ The lord deputy speedily 
corrected his correspondent's complaints about the tax ; 
having furnished the court with his opinion that it was 
the greatest service the legal profession had done the 
crown in bis time,’* while he added : but unless his 

majesty hath the like power aleclared to raise a land 
army upon the same exiget»t of state, the crown seems 
to me to stand but upon one leg at home, to Jie con- 
siderable but by halves tu foreign princes abroad : yet 
sure this, methinks, convinces a ppwer for the sovereign 
to raise payments for land forces, and consequently 
submits to l^s wisdom tnd ordinance the transporting of 
the mon^ or men into foreign states, so to carry, by 
way of prevention, the fire from ourselves into the 
dwellings of^oiu enemies (an art which Edward IIL 
and Henry V. well understood); and if by degrees 
1 Strafflnrd Paperi, wL i. p. 372. 
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IrdUind be drawn to ^ootribnte tbeir ^to- 
penriiona to these levies for the pumic^ omne tulit puws^ 
Well fortified/* Wentworth continued^ this 
^hobibrever vindicates the royllty at home from under 
llid'^ohditions and reatrasnts of sulijects^ and renders 
abroad^ even to the mat^t Icings^ the most 
oOQlddCTable monarchf in Cbrnteifilom/* > IStimulated 
tfaiis^ ihe court partially extended their views that way^ 
atld»' advancing gradually ft'om the maritime ^iatricts^ 
levied the hated tax upon almost every man in England. 

For home news/* Garrard writes in one of his subset? 
quent letters the shipping bifsiness goes on currently 
all over England^ so *tis apprehended at coprt. Some 
petitions Ifave been ofibrM to the king from poor towns^ 
which he hath referred to his ciMincil. Again: — 
The Londoners have not been so forward in collecting 
the ship money, since they have been taught to sing 
Hey-down^derry^ and many of them will not pay till 
after imprisonment, that it may staiyl upon record they 
were forced to it. The assessments have been wonder- 
ful unequal and u'lfproportionahle, which is very ill 
taken, it being conceived they did it on purpose 
to raise clamour through the cityf* And again, he 
writes: — Your lordship is very right, that there is 
no reason all publick works should be put upon |he 
crown. And yet you see how unwilling the people 
are to contribute to«any, be it never so honourable or 
necessary for themselves.* Witness the ship money, 
which at this very present ending of the term is under 
argumerU; in the exchequer chamber before all the 
judges, brought thither upon a icase of Mr. Hambden*8, 
as 1 think ; but 1 am ^re, either upon a case of his or 
the lord Say’s. So have you the greatest news of the 
time.'* • 

Great flews this was indeed ! Many men had resisted 
ship money ; many poor men had been flung in^ prison 
for refusing to pay it, and lay there Iqpguishing and 


1 Straflbrd Papers, vdL iL p. 61,6SL 
> Ibid, toll {1.468. 
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onksowii ; many rich men stirred thems^lM 

•gainst it ; but at £sst^ in person of Hampden, 
the popular party prepared to make their final and 
resolved resistance, and bis great name all the renown 
of tll^at resistance has bean absorbed. ^ 

Pym and St. John were Hampden’s close counsellors 
in the interval befo^ th£ public trial, and six months 
were passed in^ preparations on both sides. At last, after 
Sr display of extraordinary learning and power on the 
part of St. John, till then almost unknown in the courts, 
and a scarcely less remarkalde exhibition of venal pros- 
titution of research on' the part of the crown lawyers, 
judgment was pronounced * in favour of ship money, 
and against tb^ illustrious defeiidant, by nine out of the 
twelve judges.' Of three,t dissentients — Hutton 

^ It may bp obae^ed, at the same time, that doutlllesR the court party 
were to be consults a» to the choice of a person in whose case the right of 
resistance was to be decided— since, up to this period, when reAiscrs of 
ahip monc^ had gone before the courts, the judges on circuit had ovcrniled, 
or declined to entertain, any plea founded on the assumed illegality ot the 
imposition j and .thus tho <|uestion of right had remained undecided. 
Unable, however, to resist any longer the demand for a settlement of the 

S iestion, it is prboable that the king's party thought that, m its progress, 
e ** atthbilfty and temper *’ of Hampden as opponent, would serve 
them best. It is certain that lord Say and Sele was distinctly refused a 
trial. 

a Hutton was a friend bf lord Wentworth's, and addrcMed a long and 
curious letter to him, exculpatory of the honebt course he pursued on this 
question. 1 subjoin a characteristic extract from the lord deputy's renly 
** Considering it is agreed by common consent, that tu tiiue of publick dan. 
gercuid necebsity such a levy may be made, and that the king is therein 
■ole judge how or in what maimer or proportion it is to be gathered, I 
conceive it was out of humour »p|[H>scd by l^.ambilen, beyond the modesty 
of a stibjecL and that reverence wherein we ought to have so gracious a 
aovercMKH ; it being ever to be understood, the prospects ot kings into mys. 
teries of state arc so far exceeding thfbe of ordinary common persons, as 
they be able to discern and prevent dangers to the publick afar off, which 
others shall not so much as dream of till they feel the unavoidable stripes 
and smart of them upon their naked shoulders : besides, tl^ mischief 
which threatens states and '^ople are not always those which become the 
object of every vulgar eye ; ^t tiien commonly of most danger, when least 
discovered ; nay, very often, if unseasoiiablv, over early published, attitit 
privately known to the king long before, mi|L)t rather Inflame than remedy 
the evil : therefore it is a safe rule for us all, In the fear of God, to remit 
these supreme watches to that regal |x>Wcr, whose peculiar indeed it is; 
submit ourselves in these higlri:onslderationK to his ordinance, as being ho 
other than the ordinance of God itself : and rather attend upon his will, 
with con^ence in his justice, belief in his wisdom, assurance in his 
parental amBctions to bis subjects and kingdoms, than feed ourselves with 
the curioifi queAions, with the vain flatteries of imaginary liberty, which, 
had we even our siUy wishes and conceits, were we to frame a new com. 
monwealth even to our own fancy, might yet in conclusion leave ourselves 
less free, less happy, than now, thanks be to God and his majesty, we are, 
nay ought justly to be, reputed by every moderate-minded Christian." 
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Groke^ mad Denhain ^Croke would aim have given 
judgxnent for the crown, had ni!t his wife, a lady ot 
•minent piety and a truly hgroic spirit, sustained his 
sinking virtue* She told him/' says Wfaiteloek 

she hoped he would do pothing against his conscience) 
for fear of any danger or prejudice to her or his family ; 
and that she would be oonmilbd te* suffer want, or any 
Bsisery with him, rather than be the oc&sion for him 
to do or say anything against his judgment or coiv> 
science." 

Lord Clarendon observes lhail this decision provedr 
of more advantage and credit* to the gentleman oon« 
demned, than to the king s* service. Men before/' he 
adds, pleased themselvts with doing somewhat for the 
king's service, a testiij^y of t^eAr tMisk 

they were ml bvand to ; many really believing the 
necessity, and therefore thinking the buiien reasonable* 
But when they heard this demanded in a court of law, 
as a right, and found it, by swor^ judges of the law, 
adjudged so, upon such grounds and reasons as every 
stander-hy was ahle^ swear was not law, and so had lost 
the pleasure and delight of being kind and dutiful to the 
king ; and instead of giving were fhquired to pay, and 
by a logic that left no man anything which he might 
call his own ; when they saw in a court of law (4iat 
law that gave them title to, and possession of, all that 
they had) reasons of state urged as element^ of law, 
judges as sharp-sighted «8 secretaries of state, and in 
the mysteries of state, judgment of law grounded upon 
matter ^ fact, of which there was neither inquiry or 
proof ; and no reasons given «for the tax in question, 
hut what included the estates of all the standers-hy ; 
— they no more looked upon it as the case of one^ man, 
hut the case of the kingdom, nor as an imposition laid 
upon them by the king, hut by the judges ; which they 

1 Meniorialfl, p;25. ^ 

* But they weret before the decision, bound to obey Uie tax, and that hf 
aharper conditions than attended any other levy. These and other expres- 
sions of lord Clarendon in the extract are artful miHrcpresentations, easUf 
seen through : — the extract is very valuable evidence notvrithsuiiding. 
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ItoOBelves bound in ^onsclenoe to the public 
joBtice not to submft to.** In other words^ the erent 
justified the policy of the leaders of 'the people, and 
they now quietly resumed their former position, hopeful 
an4 determined. Laud, soon ;iir^te to Wentworth that 
the faction are grown very bold, and the king's monies 
come in a<great deal«nioi^ flowly than they did in former 
years, and tUkt to a very considerable sum ^ and 
IThitelocke closes his description of the proceedings with 
these words : — Hampden and many others of quality 
and interest in their coundes were unsatisfied with the 
judgment, and continued, with the utmost of their 
power, in ^opposition to it^ yet could not at that time 
give any othe^ stop or hinderaftce ; but it renmined altd 
ntente repostuiih/* „ ^ 

Leaving it thus, for a time, in the minds of Pym 
and Hampden^ it is now necessary, — in completion of 
such a sketch of the present government of England as 
will be tliought essential to a right judgment of the 
exertions 0 / Pyra’s latter life, — that I should slightly 
revert to Laud*s administration of weligious affairs. It 
was frightfully consistent with the view that has been 
furnished of the cdhdition of civil matters. The bar- 
barous punishment of Leighton the Scotch divine ; the 
crq^el persecution of Balmerino at Edinburgh ; the 
shocking severities that were practised upon Prynne, Bur- 
ton, and pastwick^; need only be alkided to, to recal the 


* Strafford Papers, vol. ii. p 170. * 

3 See Kushworth, vol. ii. p. 55., Wbitelock, p. 15. Neal, voL i. p. 5^7. and 
see Laud’s Diary for Noverobe*’ l(i, 1530. 

3 See Carte, vol. iv. p. 222. State Trials, vol. ill. Ac. - 

4 See l.aud’8 Diary; Neal’s History of the Puritiins; Rushworth, voL ii. 
p. 220 el sc(f. Heylin’s Life of«'LBiid, 240, &c. Garrard writes to lord 
Wentworth : ** Some few days after the end of the term in the palace yard 
two pillories were erected, and there the sentence of star-chamber agunst 
Burton, Bastwich, and Prynne was executed : they stood two hours in the 
pillory ; Burton by himself, being degraded in the high rommission court 
three days l>efore : the place Was fUlt of people, who cried and howled ter- 
ribly, es|>ecially wnen Burton was cropt Dr.Bastwick was ver^r merry ; hU 
wife, I)r. #oe*s daughter, got a stcxil, and kissedhim : his ears being cut off. 
she called /or them, and put them in a clean hanclkerchief, and carried 
them away wifll her. Bastwick told the people, the lords had collar-dayi 
at court, but this wgs his collar.day, rejoycing much in it. Since, warrants 
are sent B'om the lords to the shenflit of the several counties where th0y 
are to be imprisoned, to receive them and see them placed. Also Dr. Lay. 
ton, homo ^utdcm/ariitae, censured seven yeaiy ince, and now prisoner in 
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horror and disguat with which their ntfibingi^haTe 
passed into history, llbe very tene of toleration was 
banished from Englaad. refusal to attend divine 
worship in the parish church was^ in all personi^ without 
exception, punished in^the first instance by fine^ and on 
a repetition of such refusal by transportation. Popish 
recnsants, indeed^ were allowefl t(^*compoui>d for these 
penalties by a heavy annual payment ; anil the celebration 
of mass, though illegal, wg|i connived at ; but no similar 
indulgence was extended to the religious selvices of 
protestant dissenters. The dissenting ministers, in poli^ 
of fact, did not yet form a distinct class ; they were, 
with very rare exceptions, ordained and beneficed clergy 
of the English church ;^and being thus lawfully subject 
to the authority of their diocesan, tne meJ!ns of detecting 
and punishing ,their deviations from conformity were 
easy and obvious. Accordingly from lAud they found 
no quarter. At the thought of every episcopal visit- 
ation the clergy groaned and trembled. Lecturers were 
peremptorily silenced ; domestic chaplains in the houses 
of private gentlemen punished, and their patrons ordered 
to attend their parish churches ; while the parochial 
clergy, where non-conformable, weretfined, suspended, in 
some cases deprived, and ultimately, in very many 
instances, driven out of England with the more aealoua 
of their followers. — Happy to escape without some 
mutilation of their persons ! For scarcely a sitting of 


the Fleet, is removed to some remote prison of the kingdom." From that 
prison Leighton waS) not released till ten years after, when he had lost 
sight, hearing, and the use of his limbs ! Another of the lord deputy’s cor- 
respondenlS had twfore described the mutilation of Pr>nne: — ** No mercy 
shewed to Pryiine; he stood in the pillorj^ and lost his first ear in a pillory 
in the palace at Westminster in full term, hU other In Chcapside ; where, 
while he stood, his volumes wwe burnt under his nose, which had almost 
suffocated him." Lastly, Laua himself wrote thus to Wentworth : — . 1 

have done expecting of Thorow on this side, and therefore shall betake 
myself to that which you say, and I belicve.vis the next best ; and yet 1 
would not give over neither. But what can you think of Thorow where 
there shall Be such slips in business of consequence? What say you to 
it, that Prynne and his fellows should be suffered to talk what pleased, 
while they stood in the pillory, and win acclamations fronvthe iwopk>^ and 
have notes taken of what they spake, and those notes s^ead in written 
copies about the city, and that when they went out of t Jwn to their several 
imprisonments, there were thousands suffered to be upon the way to take 
their leave, and God knows what ** 
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tb€ Star chamber passed i^ithout its Tlctiinj and its can- 
sequent exhibition^ in^ the public streets, of some scene 
of bloody human agony. ^ On one occasion, while Lil- 
and Wharton, after having suffered a severe 
whipping, were standing expose^ in the pillory, news 
was carried to the star chamber, that Wharton, un- 
silenced by his sudbrin^ pr his shame, was scattering 
pamphlets abdbt and haranguing the mob ; and the 
cpurt, happening to be sitting at the moment, made an 
order that he sliould be gagged, and the order was 
executed instantly ! Pryitne, having had his old ears 
stitched to his head, ^**reiapsed,'’ as Garrard expresses 
it, into new errors and again suffered a mutilation 
of the fragments! « Meanwhile the language, of Went- 
worth and Laud he\d out no hope of change. “ Go it 
as it shall please God with me,'' wrote Wentworth^ be- 
lieve me, my lord, I will be still thorough and thorough^ 
(mtj one and the same. ^ The cure of this grievous 
and over-spreading leprosy is, in my weak judgment, to 
be effected father by corrosives than lenitives ; less than 
Ttwrough will not overcome it: It^ere is a cancerous 
malignity in it, which must be cut forth !” 

What wonder ifj^ in the midst of all this frightful 
depotism over the property and consciences of men, large 
nupibers of the English people now sent their thoughts 
across the wide atlantic towards the new world that had 
risen beyond its waters ! Such weij? the gloomy appre- 
hensions and terrois with whi^h the old world was filled, 
that only two alternatives indeed now seemed to many 
persons to remain ; that, as May expresses it Things 
carried so far on in a ^ wrong way, must nee&s either 
enslave themselves and posteritjj for ever, or require a 
vindication so sharp and smarting, as*that the nation 
would groan under it.’i * Too weak to contemplate the 
last alternative, and too virtuous to submit to Uhe first, 
crowds J»f victims-* to the tyranny of church and state, 

5 StrafVbrd Papott. vol, i. p, 298. 
a History of the Long Parliament, p. 17. 

3 The irfantations of Ormond and Clare." writes Lai^ to Wentworth 
at this time. **are a marvellous great work for honour and profit of the 
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now accordingly left their homes their country, 'will- 

ing to encounter any sufferings, privations, and dangers, 
in the ffistant wildernesses they sought, because of the 
one sole hope they had, that there, at least, would he 
found s^me rest and rofuge for liberty, for religion, for 
humanity ! . « 

So extensive, however, did uie dlnigraj^on \hreaten to 
become, that Laud thought it necessary to interfere at 
last, and — with a refinement of tyranny of ^hich, 4 t 
has been truly said, the annals of persecution afford 
few equally strong examples — i to seek to deprive tlic 
conscientious sufferers of that last and most melancholy 
of all resources, a rude, and^distant, and perpetual exile. 
On the lut of May, IfkiS, 4gight «hipB bound for new 
England, and filled wilh^mritan families, were arrested 
in the ^riiames by an order in council. It has been a 
very popular ‘^rumour of history,*’ that among the 
passengers in one of those vessels, w'ere Pym, Hampden, 
Cromwell, and Hazelrig, • 

Were this anecdote authentic, the hand of fate liad 
been visible ujion Cifarles indeed I But there is no good 
authority ^ for it, and it is deficici^t in all the moral 
evidences of truth. The mind cannot bring itself to 
imagine the spirits of such men as these, yielding so 
easily to the despair of country ; and at this moment 
Hampden was the argument of all tongues’' for his 
resistance to ship meiiey, while to Pym the vision of the 
fktal meeting to which hft had summoned Wentworth, 
now became daily more and more distinct. Nor are we 
wanting 3 of absolute circumstance of proof, obvious 
enough to me, of the utter incorrectness of the state- 


kitic: anti safety of that kingdom, «nd.you have done very nobly to follow 
that business so clocie; but I am sorry to rtud in your letters, tbat you 
want men extremely to fill that work ; and tms is tlic more coiiMtlcrablo a 
great deal, that you should want men iii Ireland, and thut,the while, there 
should be here sueh an universal running to Kew England, ^%ntl Ciod 
knows whither; but this it is, when men think noi/wig is t^-ir 
but to run from government. As for your being left alonein the etivtoiis 
and thorny part of the work, that is no news at least to :iie. who am forced 
to the like here, scarce a man appearing whore the way is rough indeed.” 

1 The only known authorities are Dr. George Hates, and’Diigdale, botli 
aealons royalists ; and, on t||is xmint, quite bcncatli consuleration. 
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ment? In the same part of Rushworth's Collections^ 
where the original order is to be founds a subsequent 
proclamation may be seen fclso^ jirherein, after stating the 
seizure of the ships^ the following passage occurs : — 

Hdwbeit^ upon the humble petition of the mejrchants^ 
pttsavngvrtt, and owners of|the shijis now bound for New 
England, and qpon tie reasons by them represented to 
the board, his majesty was graciously pleased to free 
tlfeTrt^ froen their late restrainf, to proceed in their in- 
tended voyage.*’ * So tha^ in fact, there is no reason 
for supposing, that all wjio had embarked for New Eng- 
land on board the eight ships alluded to, did not proceed 
to New England. No doubt they did so. 

The aneedVe in ‘queation, fbowever, is ndt without 
ground of a certain*' kind. Some years before its date, 
the attention of the leading men amon|{ the patriots had 
been strongly directed to the subject of the colonisation 
of part of tile Nortli American continent, with a view 
to its affording a refuge of safety and comfort to such 
of their party or their families, as the sad troubles which 
impended over England might forle from their homes. 
The subject had o<^upied even Eliot’s thoughts in his 
prison, as a passage from one of Hampden’s letters to 
him may serve to show. “ The paper of considerations 
coticerning the plantation might he very safely conveyed 
to me by this hand, and after transcribing, should be as 
safely returned, if you vouchsafe \o send it to me.” ^ 
The result of all this consideration of the subject, was 
the purchase of a large grant of land in the name of 
lord Brook, and loril Ray and Sole ; and in i5S5, ac- 
cording to Horace M''alliole, these two lords sent over 
Mr. Cleorge Fenwick to prepaid a retreat for them and 
their friends ; in consequence of which a little town was 
built, and called by tUeir joint names Saybrooke.” ^ Now 
in thic scheme there can be little doubt that* Hampden 
was ctfacevied, and 1 have found certain evidence, in 

1 See Kusfiworfti, vol. ii. p 409., and see Aikln's Charles, vol, L p. 473. 

£ Eliot MSS. in l/>r<l Eliot's poraession. 

'' See Walpole’s Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, ToL^iL p. 352. ’ 
£d Park. 
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Garrard’s letters to lorcUStrafford^ that Pym was a party 
to it. '^Our East India Company/' writes that indefa. 
tigable newsmonger, have this week two ships come 
home, which a little revives them. The traders also into 
tlie Isle of Provitlenco, who afre the earl of Warwick, 
the lord Say, the lord Mande|ile, ^he lord Brook, Sir 
Benjamin Kudyard, Mr. Pym, an*l oth^s, liave taken 
a prize, sent home worth 15,000/. hy virtue of letters 
of mart granted to the plathters there hy his majesty ft)r 
some injuries done them by ^he Spaniard." 1 The date 
of this letter is December, 1 6^7 ; and from that date, 
as the prospects of the court darkened, the hopes of 
Pym and Hampden must l*ave grown witl)«the passage 
of every day. * • 

Time and fate soon pwssed in hard, indeed, upon the 
government of 'Charles. Driven to the close of every 
expedient, his last hope centered in the lord deputy of 
Ireland, and Wentworth's capacity and vigour had now 
twice restored the court finances, and paid the king's 
debts. Ruin again impended, when Laud, as if to dash at 
once into the gulf, "hiacle a desperate attempt to impose 
the yoke of the common prayer bpok upon the Scotch 
people. A fool might have seen the result, and indeed 
one fool did see it, and w^as whipped for his foUy^ I 
do not know that it has hecn remarked before, but •the 
disgrace of the famous Archy, tlie jester of Charles I., 
took place at this titne. Archy is fhllen into a great 
misfortune," writes a lefter of the time. A fool he 
would be, but a foul-mouthed knave he hath proved 
himselfiS being in a tavern in Westminster, drunk, he 
saith himself, he was speaking^of tlie Scottish business, 
he fell a railing on myt%lord of Canterbury^ mid he was 
a monk, a rogue, and a traitor. Of this his grace com- 
plained at council, the king lleing present ; it was 
ordered he should be carried to the porter’s lo^ge, his 
coat pulled over his ears, and kicked out of the court, 
never to enter within the gates, and to be>c&11ed into the 
star-chamber. The first part is done, but my lord of 
1 Straffbrd Fapent, voL il. p. 140, 
o 2 
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Cant^bury hath inter<^ded to the king^ that there it 
should end. There is a new fool in his place^ Muckle 
John^ but he will never be so rich, for he cannot abide 
money.” 1'his last inust*have seemed a fool indeed ! 

The affairs of Scotland l)elong to general history, 
and require only a byef njention here. Suffice it, then, 
to say, that* aftgr several rawnths’ alternation of perse- 
cution and negotiations, the Scottish people remained 
fii%n. Most truly has it be(n said of the conduct of 
the covenanters, that the display they now made of fear- 
less purjiose, and even of Tearless reason ; of un wearied, 
unwinking energy and sagacity ; of ardour without 
violence, and enthusiasm without extravagance ; has 
done imperislUihle lK)nour to*the Scottish Miaracter. 
Why should it be denied tha6 Pym, Hanqulcn, and 
others of the English o}»position, plact'd Vheinsclves im- 
inediaiely in communication with those men ? It 
stands upon the authority of Wlrtelock, and may not 
he denied. ‘W'ith like* dawning of the fierce opposition 
in Scotland 4o the frightful tyranny of conscience at- 
tempted hy Laud, sprang up the consuminatioii of the 
hopes entertained during twelve long years of oppres- 
sion, by l*yin and Hamjidcn, that a day for the liheilies 
of England would still come. Let tlie friends of 
Ch 2 K:les I. make what use of the admission they please, 
it is quite certain that at the London meetings of the 
Scotch commissioners from the cofenant, headed by 
lords Loudon and Diunfei ifiig, not only Pym and 
Ilampdt-n took an activi; pait, but also lords Essex, 
Holland, Bedford, and Say. c 

Meanwhile lord Wern worth stood by the side of 
(•harles in England, and a w^aiir was resolved upon 
against the Scottish people. The lord deputy's un- 
paralleled exertions at^this period have been already 
describe^ but the silent efforts of Pym and Hampden 
flung tliem ^jpowerless back, and all the attempts at 
loans and ship-jponey levies now fell flat to the ground. 
The strong spirit of hope was in truth, again gone 
^ See Life of Strafford, p. S6G. 
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forth among all classes ^f men^ ^nd that word which 
had been proscribed by Charles twelve years before, 
was again heard, as a farailiar*word, in England. 

A parliament, it was resolved, should be instantly 
summoned. Wentworth# was* created lord Strafh)rd ; 
returned to Ireland as lord>liei|tenaivt ; called a parlia- 
ment there; procured a l»ge sum money from 
them, with a further offer of their persons and es- 
tates ” if required ; and "in the beginning of Apill 
returned to England. 'I’he jxamplc of the Irish par- 
liament would, it vras vainl^ hoped, influence the 
parliament of Krigland. Meanwhile, the elections for 
Tiiemhers had been concluded without a si^i^le demon- 
stration oi^tunudi in any* part of tJie co**Jhtry ; and on 
the 3d of April, !() M), the king optmed the houses in 
person, and in the midst of a larger number of mem- 
bers of the commons than had ever been known to 
assemble on the first day of the session. Ilis speech 
was equally short and ungracious.* My lords and 
gentlemen,” he said, **■ there never was a king that had 
a more great and'* weighty cause to call lus people 
together than myself: I will not trjjuble you wdth the 
]iartieulars. I have informed my lord keeper, and 
command him to speak, and desire your attention/’ ^ 
Tlie lord keeper’s speech was in the absurdest strain* of 
liigh prerogative. He observed that “ his majesty’s 
kingly resolutions wl’re seated in the i^k of his sacred 
breast, and it were a prcsifmption of too high a nature 
for any Uzzah uncalled to touch it ; yet,” he continued, 

the ki'tg is now pleased to lay by the shining beams 
of majesty, as I’hcebus did to l^aeton, that the distance 
between sovereignty and subjection should not bar you 
from that filial freedom of access to bis person and 
councils ; only let us beware Tiow, like the son of 
Clymene, we aim not at the guiding of the chariot.” 
He proceeded subsequently to say, that iis jnjijesty 
did not expect advice from them, much less that they 

1 Rushworth/vol. iii. (part second), 'p. 1114. Rushworth was appointed, 
this session, clerk-assistant to the bouse of commoiu, 

G 3 
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shourd interpose in ^iny ofiict of mediation, which 
would not be grateful to him ; but that they should, 
as soon as might be, give his majesty a supply, and that 
he would give them time enough afterwards to repre- 
sent «ny grievances to him.*' • 

The house,’* pfocee|}s lord Clarendon, who, on 
this occasion, ijiade li\s firsi' entrance into the house of 
commons, as Edward Hyde, member for the borough 
of Woo4on-ljasset, met alK^uys at eight of the clock, 
and rose at twelve ; wlii^h were the old parliament 
hours • that the commfttees, upon whom the greatest 
burden of business lay, mij^ht have the afternoons for 
their jiropaw*tion and despatch. It was not the custom 
to enter upon\ny inrfportaiit business during* the first 
fortnight, })Oth hccMusc niuay members iiKi*d to be 
absent so long, and that time was usually thought ne- 
cessary for the aj>pointineut and nomination of com- 
mittees, and for other ceremonies and ]>reparations that 
were usual : but thare was no regard now to that cus- 
tom ; and •the ap]jea:ance of the members was very 
great, there having been a large tim? between the issuing 
out of the writs ajid the meeting of the parliament, 
so that all elections were made and returned, and every- 
hody leas V'iiUny to fall to the leorkf - 

A leader only was wanting ; and in this great 
position, by the common consent of all, Pym now 
placed hknself. he looked round the seats, crowded 
as they were with members, ■^hat gaps must have ap- 
jjcared in them to him ! The line of his early friends 
and associates was broken indeed. The long inter- 
mission of parliament,*’ observes Clarendon, had 
worn out most of those who had been acquainted with 
the rules and orders observed in those conventions.*' 
Sir Edward Coke aiifi sir Robert Thilips were dead 
now, a|{d sir John Ellul had perished in his prison. 
•' * 

! ‘ Soc Clart'ndon, vol. i. p. f.'i'?. 

J* Clarendon's Hfttory, vol. i. p. 2.1:1 — 2.04. 

J “ Sir Rohert Philip'., " wrote Garrard to the lord deputy on the 10th of 
May, lolS, “ Sir Uobert Pluhiw, your ol<l acquaintan^*e, has died of a cold ; 
cliLilvt-d with phlegm.” Strafford Pajiers, vol. ii. p. 1(U. 
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But it was a great redeeming consolation to Pym 
that Hampden still sat by his siJe^ and that up to the 
close of their illustrious career the most intimate 
private friendship henceforth* united them even more 
closely, if that wer<; possible, than the great public 
objects they pursued in common. Hitherto Hampden 
had been “ rather of rep^tation^'in his oWii country, 
than of "jiublic discourse or fame in ^he kingdom 
but the business of shiprmoney had made him the ar- 
gument of all tongues ; and to the toils and perils of 
piiblic life he now, by Pti»’s side, entirely devotpd 
liiinself. He brought up all Ws family to London from 
their seat in Buckinghamshire, which only at a few 
chance intervals lie evc« saw agaii? ; ant].^ is an addi- 
tional proof of the c^ose intimacy 1 s]>eak of, tliat 
henceforward alley lived in lodgings near Pym’s house 
which was then in Gray's Inn Lane, until the com- 
mencement of the following parliament, when Pym 
having changed his residence to 'M^estminster, Hampden 
removed there also. - Before the meeting^ of the pre- 
sent parliament, r*»slionl<l also mention, they had ridden 
together through sc\eral of the Ei glish counties, 
less with the \iew, as Anthon^ u AVood stales, of 
‘‘ jiroinoting elections of the puritanical brethren,'* 
than of urging the people to meet and send petitions to 
the house of commons as soon as possible after it had 
asseinbleil. Petitioning parliament ^^as firs^ organised 
thus, as a system, by Pym and Hampden. The result 
was sensibly felt the day after the delivery of the king's 
speedy when several county members rose and pre- 
sented petitions from their r/:»spective counties •*, com- 
plaining of sbip-meyiey projects and monopolies, the 
tftar-chamber and high commission courts, ^ and other 
heavy grievances. Hence, — tl:»ugh the king had, at the 
close of the lord keeper's speech the day before, dis- 
tinctly asked of the house that they should rjrocecd at 

> Soe Loul Xu.'fcnrs Hremorials of IIann)>den, I'ol. i p 

* StM* ('bimidon's Lift? 

3 Ilufrhwurcli, vul. UL p. IISI. 

o 4f 
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once to the consideration of th^ Scotch business with a 
Tiew to supplies, and for this purpose had 8])eciaU7 or- 
dered the lord keeper’s speech and his own to be entered 
on the journals, — even •the royalist members of the 
housa could not hut recognise, ^after the presentation of 
such a series of petitions from the people they repre- 
sented, a certain sort* of ^‘^ihvided duty.” This was 
exactly the occasion Pym had sought, and he availed 
hVnself of it. * 

Whilst men gazed upon each other,” says lord 
Clarendon, “ looking w’^jo* should l>egin, (much the 
greater part having nefer before sat in ])arJiament), 
Mr. Pyrn, a^nian of good refputation but much better 
knoAvn aftcr^^^rds, ^ ho had t!)een as long • in tlio^e 
assemblies as any mail then living, brake the ice; and in 
a set discourse of above two hours, after mention of 
the king with profound reverence, and commendation 
of Ins wisdom and justice, he observed, “ that by the 
long intermission of parliaments many unwarrantable 
things had Jiecn practised, notwithstanding the great 
virtue of his majesty and then Enumerated all the 
projects which had been set on foot ; all the illegal 
proclamations which* had been published, and the pro- 
ceedings which had been upon those proclamations ; 
the judgment upon ship-money ; and many grievances 
which related to tlie ecclesiastical ju^isdirlion ; summing 
up shortly, and sharply, all that inosUreflpcted upon the 
prudence and justice of the government ; and con- 
cluding “ that he had only ‘aid that scheme before tliem 
that thry ruight see how mneh v'ork they hn(l^ to do 
to satisfy their couiitry^t the method and manner of 
the doing whereof he left to tljeir wisdoms.” To 
this may he added the characteristic description given 
by May, the historian o^ the Long Pariiameiit. Mas* 
ter Pyro^ a grave and religious gentleman, in a long' 
speech ^ almost two hours, recited a catalogue of 

' Whitelock thus tlesoribos him : — Master Pym, an ancient gentleman 
of gri.-,it experience iu parliamentary afihirs, and no less known fidelity to 
his country.*’ 
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the grievances which |t that time lay heavy on the 
commonwealth^ of which many abbreviated copiee, as 
ejptracting the heads only, wgre with great greediness 
taken by genthnien, and others •throughout the kingdom, 
for it was not then in;fashion Xo print speeches of^ par- 
liament.’* 

The effect of this sj^ecli was so eiftraordinary 
throughout England, that it has been i&ade matter of 
general jorninent with all^he historians of the periQ^l. 
The only reference they are able to give, however, is to 
the abstract supplier! by KuUi worth ' ; and this seemed 
to me to be so unsatisfactory a version, that I com- 
menced a search among the pamphlets at the British 
Museum,* in the hope tl|at some pvblicati/f of a speech 
that had produced such I’esults, and which might pos- 
sibly have tak«n place with J*ym’s authority, had es- 
caped the notice of tlie indefatigable collector. .^This 
hopt' was not disappointed ; and some extensive exwacts 
shall now be laid before the reader,^from a vepo^t^’hich 
received the suhse<juent correction of Py^ni himself. 
These extracts arc?* reniai kahle on every account : they 
do not simply illustrate the period lietter than any 
laboured history can ; they will *be found to mark, 
also, most emphatically, a certain grave and subdued 
style and manner in the speaker, which singularly con- 
trasts with his tone at the meeting of the parliament 
that followed. It is as though he spoke — an doubtless 
he did speak — with the ♦borough knowledge that, as the 
present parliament had liecn called by the king, the 
next \^a to be forced into existence by the people. 
The report is given in die .third person, and opens 
thus ; — 

Never parliament liad*greatcr businesses to dispatch, 
nor more difficulties to encounter ; therefore wee have 
reason to take all advantages of order and acldressc, and 
hereby wee shall not only doe our owme worke, 1)ut dis- 
pose and iiiahle ourselves for the better sltisfaction of 
his majesty’s desire of supply. The grievances being 
> Vol. iii. p. 1131. Old. Pari. Hist vol. vih.' p. 425. 1 
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remowd, our affections will carry us with speede and 
cheerefulnesse, to givd his majestic that which may be 
suiBcieiit both for his hopor and support. Those that 
in the very first jilace sliall endeavour to redresse the 
grievances, will be foui^d not t(| hinder, but to bee the 
best furthercrs of his inaiestie s service. Hec that takm 
away tvviyhiii^ doth ua mitvh/idvantaye motion, he that 
addeth wingt,\ ' Divers pieces of this maine worke have 
b^ene already propounded ; bis endeavour should be to 
present *to tlie house a inodell of the whole. In the 
creation, God made thewdrld according to that idea or 
forme, which was eternally pre-cxistent in the divine 
miiule. Moses was commanrled to frame the tabernacle 
after the pa^rue sjtewed hi^ in the mount. Those 
aetionx are addoine le^dl perfected in the (weealUm, which 
are, not first iveU moiiMvd in the destine and prajm^ 
itiouf 

In such passages as these, for abundance of argument, 
and weight, no less than closeness, of reasoning, the 
eloquence of Pym approaches to the more deliberate 
compositions of Lord Bacon. ^ 

He said he W'ould labour to contract those manifold 
affaires both of tlk) church and state, wdiich did so 
earnestly require the wisdome and faithfulnesse of this 
house, into a double method of grievances and cures. 
And because there w^anted not some who j)retende(l, 
tliat these things wliercwith the common wealth is now 
grieved, are much for the adva^itiige of the king, and that 
the redresse of them will be to his majesty’s great dis- 
advantage and losse (liee said) fie tlouhted uo| but to 
make it appeare, that in. discovering the present great 
'distempers and disorders, and procuring remedie for 
them, we should lice no lesse serviceable to his majestie, 
who hath summoned# us to this great councell, than 
usefull to lliose wliom we doe here represent. For the 
better \fiectmg whereof he propounded three maine 
branches of* his discouise. In the first (he said) he 
would offer them the severall heads of some principall 
grievances, under w^hich the kingdom groaned. In the 
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second, he undertook to prove, tliat the disorders from 
whence those grievances issued, Vere as hurtfull to the 
king as to the people. In ^le third, he would advise 
such » way of healing and removing those grievances, 
as might bee equally ^ffectual^ to maintaine t^e honour 
and greatnesse of the kin^, and to procure tlie prosperitie 
and contentment of the pqppte. •* • 

In the handling whereof he promStd to use such 
expressions as might mitigate the sharpnesse and bitter- 
nesse of those things whereof he was to speake, so Tar 
as his duty and faithfulness^ wuld allow. It is a gr^at 
prerogative to the king, and a great honour attributed" to 
Iiinj, in a inaxinic of our kw, that he can doe no wrong; 
he is tlwe fountaine oj justice ;^and, ij/\here be any 
injustice in the execution of hi.^ commands,, the law 
casts it upon Uie ministers, and frees the king. Artivifie, 
l[/f\ ami riyuuVy are eoavei/af into the mhhniary ereatures 
h\f the inflaenee of Jfeave a ; hut the rttaliynifie and dia^ 
temper, the eantse of .so want/ eptdemivAitl dlse(it<eft, doe 
proeeed frooh the uoymme vupour.s if the earth, or some. 
ilJ affected ijaaHtieS of the aire, without, ainj infvetlon or 
nlternlfou of those pure, retest ia/l, and ioeorruptUdr holies. 


In ili(? like manner (he said) the Authoritie, the power, 
and countenance of princes, may concur in the actions 
of cvill men, without partaking in the injustice and 
obliquitie of them. These matters whereof we *com- 
plaine, have been 4) resen ted to his majesty, either under 
the pretence of royall prerogatives, which he is bound 
to maintaine, or of public good which is the most honor, 
able ^bject of regalP w'isdora. But the covetous and 
ambitious designes of othci;s have interposed betwixt 
his royall intentions, and the happiiiesse of his people, 
making those things pernicious and hurtfull, which his 
majestic apprehended as just agd profitable." 

How admirable is the grace and modesty of expression 


in the first passage tliat follows, and how thou^itful and 
comprehensive the tone of the rest! 


He said, tlie things which he was io propound were 


of a various nature, many of them such as required a 
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very tender and exquisite consideration. In handling 
of which, as he would *bc bold to use the liberty of the 
place and relation wherein he stood, so he would be 
very carefull to expresse Hhat modestie and humilitie, 
which might be expected fey thos(^ of whose actions he 
was to speake. And if Jus judgment or his tongue 
should slip unto any ^particUflar mistake, he would not 
thiuke it fto great a shame to fuile hghis otni wenknesse, as 
he ^hou hi esteem it an honour Kvd advantage,^ to he 
reeled by the wisdom of that house to which he submitted 
himself with this protest ni^ioh, that he desired no reform-- 
atiou so mueh as to reforlhe himselfe. 

I’he greatest liberty of the kiiigdom is religion; 
thereby we ar^recd fjom spiritual evils, and m impos- 
itions are' .w> griernus those tluf^ are laid upod the suitle. 
The next great lilH*rty is justice, wherelfy we are pre- 
served from injuries in our persons and estates ; from 
this is derived into the commonwealth, peace, and order, 
and safety ; and whep this is interrupted, confusion and 
danger are r^ady to overwhelm all. The third great 
liberty consists in the pmver and privilAlge of j)arliaments; 
for this is the fountaine of law, the gi-eat councell 
of the kingdome, the^'highesi court ; this is inabled, by 
the legislative and consiliarie power, to prevent e\ils to 
come ; by the judiciarie ])ower, to suppresse and remove 
• evils present. If you consider these three great liberties 
in the ord^r of dignitie. this larst isrinferiour to the 
other two, as ineanes arc inferioiir to the end ; but if you 
consider them in the ordt»* of neccssitie and use, this 
may justly claim the first place in^ur care, because the 
end cannot he obtained without the meanes ; and if we 
doe not preserve this, we cannot^long hope to enjoy 
either of the other. Therefore (he said) being to speake 
of those grievances wliiofe lie upon the kingdome, hee 
would observe this order. 

1. f1l*st to mention those which were against the 
priviledge of parliaments. 2. Those which were pre- 
judicial! to the r^igion established in the kingdome. 3. 
Those which did interrupt the justice of the realme 
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in the libertie of our, persons ^nd propriety of our 
estates. 

The privileges of parliament were not given for the 
ornament or advantage of those who are the members 
of parliament. They# have » reall use and eiHeacie 
jtowards that which is tlie end^)f parliaments. We are 
free from suits that we may the ^more ^inti^ly addict 
ourselves to the publick services ; we have, therefore, 
libertie of speach, that on# counsels may not ^be coi^ 
lupted with feare, or our judgements perverted with 
selfe respects. Those three* great faculties and funcr- 
tions of parliament, the legislalJve, judiciai-ie, and con- 
siliarie power, cannot be well exercised without such 
priviledges as these. The w'isedom laws, the 

f^aithfullnesse of our counsels, the righteousnesse of our 
judgements, cai^ hardly be kept pure and untainted, if 
they proceed from distracted and restrained mindes. 

It is a good rule of the morall philosopher, Ji!t mn 
Iccdaa nuivtvm (jubenintruvm ommury, artwiinm. These 
powers of parliament arc to the bodie polj^ike as the 
rationall faculties the soule to a man : that which 
keepeti alt the parts of the commoriwcalth in frame and 
t-fmper, ought to he moaf vanfuUy preserved in that 
freedome, vigour, and avtivitie, whivh betongs to it aeif 
Our predecessors in this house have ever been most egre- 
full in the first place to settle and secure their privi- 
ledges ; and (he said) he hoped, that we hgving had 
greater l)reaches made ujwn us than heretofore, vrould 
be no lesse tender of them, and forward in seeking rc^ 
paratioi^for that whirA is jxist, and prevention of the 
like for the time to come, « 

Then hee propt^nded clivers particular points 
wherein the priviledge of parliament had been broken. 
First, in restraining the niembws of the house from 
speaking. Secondly, in forbidding tlie speaker ^to put 
any question. ^ , 

“ These two were practiced the la|t day of the 
last parliament (and, as was alledged by his majestie’g 
command) ; and both of them trench upon the very life 
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and being of parliaTqents ; for if such a restraining 
power as this should take root, and bee admitted, it will 
be impossible for us to bring any resolution to perfection 
in such matters as shall displease those about the king. 

fiThirdly, by imprisoning, divers members of the 
house, for matters done in parliament. Fourthly, by 
indictment!, ii^formafions, af/d judgments in ordinary 
and iiiferiour courts, for speaches and proceedings in 
parliaments. Fifthly, by tliff disgraceful order of the 
kings bench, whereby some members of this house 
were injoyncd to put ill securitie of their good be- 
haviour ; and for refusall thereof, were continued 
in prison, djvers yeares, without any particular alle- 
gation agaiasKthem. •' One of fimn van freed hy death A 
Others were not dismissed - till his majesty had declared 
his intention to summon the present ])afliament. And 
this he noted not only has a breach of privilege, hut as 
a violation of the common justice of the kinydomc. 
Sixthly, by the sudden and abrupt dissolution of par- 
liaments, contrary to the law and custom. 

Often hath it been declared in ^rliaments, that the 
parliament should not be dissolved, till the petitions be 
answered. This (he said) was a great grievance 
because it doth prevent the r^resse of other grievances. 
It were a hard case that a private man should bee put 
to death without being heard. As this representative 
body of the commons receives a being by the summons, 
so it receives a civill death by f!ie dissolution. Is it not 
a much more hearie doome by which we lose our being, 
to have this civill death inflicted on us in displeasure, 
and not to be allowed time and liberty to answer for 
ourselves ? that we should not oply die, hut have this 

'' 1 This’alluBlon to EUot it ^terqiting; and 1 should add that, two or 
three days alter, Pym moved ^that it be referred to the committee of the 
Tower, to examine nfler what manner eir John Etht came to his dea^, his 
usage in ah Tower, and to view the roams and places where he was impri- 
soned andfwherc he died^ and to refwrt the same to the house." I have 
not been able Co nnd the report. The terms of the notice are very remark- 
able, and suggest otfcer notions besides that of Pym’s affliction for his old 
friend. 

3 That is, not released from ball. They were all released from prison 
before EUot 
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mark af ihfamy laid upqfi us ? to^bee made intestabilesj 
disaUed \o make our wills^ to dispose of our businesses 
as this house bath always used to doe before aciyoum- 
ments ot dissolutions? yet this bath often been our 
case 1 ^Ve have not beene peimitted to poure out our 
la§it sighes and groanes into ^the |^ome of our deare 
soveraigde. The w<yrds of ^ying are ^uU * 0 / piercing 

affcctime ; if we might be heard to speaker no doubt 
we should so fully expresse our love and faithfulnesse 
to our prince^ as might take ofF the false suggestions 
and aspei:cion8 of others ; at /east we should in our hum^ 
ble sdliplications recommend Arne such things to him 
in the name of his people, as would make for his owne 
"honour and the publike^ood of hie kingdme. 

Thus he conclude^i the firs% sort of grievances, 
being such as were against the priviledge of parliament, 
and passed on to the next, concerning religion; all 
which bee conveyed under these four heads. The 
first, was the great encouragement ^given to poperie, of 
which he produced these particular evidepces. 1. *A 
suspension of ad laws against papists, thereby 
they enjoy a free and almost publike exercise of that 
religion. Those good statutes which were made for 
restraint of idolatric and superstition are now a ground 
of securitie to them in tlie practice of both ; being jpsed 
fo no other end but to get money into the ldng» purse ; 
which, as it is cle&arly against the intentions of the law, 
so it is full of mischiefevto the kingdome.’' 

Here Pym interposed a few words which vindicate 
his memory from the ch^e that has so often been 
urged against it, of religioiv bigotry and intolerance. 
, Lauds indulgences |o the catholics may possibly be 
thought, now-a-days, aud justly so thought, unworthy 
of either regret or blame ; but Zct the reader place him- 
self in the position of a protestant non-conformi|t of that 
period, and think of the hardships he woul(^hai;p suffered 
for refusing to bow his conscience to certain prescribed 
formulae in doctrine and ceremonial, and contrast them 
next with these catholic indulgences ; or, considering 
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faimtelf as b statesman bent ^ .fuiiit^em^t,d{l 
i?9fWS>te gomnn)ei&, let hiin^ ecnnei^. 

in that day of pppery«with absolute^i^g' observe 

- tl^ eager servility widi vhich the indulged e f|tlio- 
lics ^ught to make theinselves^^npen every ^og^sipiy 
the most active instruinent| of Cfharles's despotiiifbtw Tl^ , 
roughly was P^m justified ig saying what follqRrs 

! * 

By this means a dkngerqgs party is cherished Ibid 
increased^ who are re^y to close with gpy opportunitie 
of disturbing the peaca alid safety, of the state. Yet 
(hee said) hee did not d^ire any new laws agatr^ifpf^-^ 
rie, or any rigorous courses in the earecution of ih^e 
alreadie in }\t/ce: was far f rom seeking tim ruin of^ 

their persons or estates ; one/yjie wish't they might be 
kept in such a condition as should restruine them from 
doing hurt, 

" It may bee objected, there are moderate and discreet 
men amongst them^ men of estates, such as have an 
interest in peace and prosperitie of the kingdom as 
well as gpee. These (hee said) were Hot to be considered 
accordin'^ to their own disposition, but according to tlie 
nature of the body* whereof they are parties. 7'he 
planets have scvcrall and particular motions of their 
owne, yet they are all rapt and transported inlto a con- 
trarie course by the superior orb(* which comprehends 
them all. The principles of poperie^re such as are in- 
compatible with any other religion. There jn ay Im* a 
suspension of violence for some by certain resects ; bat 
the ultimate end even of that mcxleration is, that tlj^y may 
wkh more advantage extiQ)atc that which is opposite ^to 
them. Laws will not restrain them. Oathes will not. 
The pope can dispense with both fiiese, and where there 
is occasion, his commanji will move them to the disturb- 
ance of the realrae — against their own private dispos- 
ition — ^ea, against their own reason' and judgement 

— to ^obey tfim ; to whom they have (especially the 
jesuiticall party*) absolutely and intkely obliged them- 
selves^ not only in splritusd matters, but in temporal^ as 
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are hx mdsi^spirituaMct.^ Henry III. and Henry 
tiV. of were no protestants themselves, yet were 

mothered becadee they tolenated the Protestants. The 
kioglBind tite kingdome can htfve no securitie but in their 
disabilUie^to do^hurt. * • 

tr 'a ^second incouragemipnt their admission into 
pTaces of power and trust the cdlnmonyveailh, whereby 
they get many dependants and adhetents, not only of 
thdfr owne, but even of inch as make profession to%e 
protestants. iS, A third, their fftilflome of resorting to 
London and the court, whereby they have opportunjtie, 
nojt ty^j^ly of cuminunicatitig tneir counsels and designee 
oif^ to another, but ‘of diving into his mjg^y’s counsels, 
by the frequent access^ of those* who active men 
amongst them, to the tahies and company of great men ; 
and, under subiiilc ])retences and disguises, they want not 
means of clicrishing their own projects, and of in- 
deavouring to mould and biassc the public affairs to the 
great advantage of that partie. 4. 4 fourth, that as they 
have a congregation of cai^inals at )lome>« to consider 
of the aptest wayes^nd means of establishing ttt pope's 
autlioritio and religion in England, sg they have a nuncio 
hero, to act and dispose that party to the execution of 
tliose counsels, and, by the assistance of such cunning 
and jesuitie.al] spirits as swarm in this town, to oisder 
and manage all actions and events, to the furdierance of 
that maine end. • 

“ The .second grievance of religion, was from those 
nuinifold innovations lately introduced into several parts 
of the yngdom, all inclining to poperie, and dispos^g 
and fitting men to entertain k. The particulars wei^ 
these : — 1 . Divers o^ the chiefest points of religion in 
difference betwixt us and the papists have been publickly 
defended, in licensed books, in iermons, in universitle 
acts and disputations. 2. Divers popish ceremonies 
have been not only practised but coun tenancy, little 
less than injoyned, as altars, images, cnici^xes, bowings, 
and oUier gestures and observances which put upon 

1 S«e the Life of lUiot, p. 87,88. and Life of Strafford, p. >13^^ 

VOL. 111. H 
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our churches a shape and face of poperies^ Hee coni^^ 
pared this to tlw drie bones in Ezekiei. First, thei/ came 
together ; then the sinews aAd the flesh came upon them ; ’ 
after this the sJnn vm’iered*theM; and then breath and life 
was pfit into them ! So (he after these men had 

moulded ns Into an ou^warU forme and risage of poperif., 
they would morn tmidly endeat^r to breathe intS us the 
spirit of life and poperie. 

The tthird grievance waf the countenancing and 
preferring those men wh^ were moat forivard in 
setting up such iniiovatj(ms : the jiarticulars were so 
well known, that they needed not to be named. ^ 

The foun^i was, the dis(*ourag<‘nKnt those who 
were kuowne to bee nfost consciAiable ami faitlffiiU pro- 
fessors of the truth. S^oine of the wayes of effreting this 
he observed to be these. The courses tAkcn to in force 
and inlarge those unhappy dijferrnees, for matters of 
small moment^ which hare been amongst ourselves^ and 
to raise up new’ occasions of further division, whereby 
many hare tfeen indiieed to forsake land, not seeing 

the end of those vojuiitarie and human injunctions in 
tilings appertaining f*o God’s worship. Tliose who are 
indeed lovers of religion, and of the churches of God, ^ 
w’ould seek to make u]) those breaches, and tp unite us 
inmT. entirely against the coirmum eneniic. ti. The over 
rigid prosecution of those who are svrupnhnis in using 
some things enjoyned, whivh are indd Tty tho'<e who enjoyn 
them to be in themselres iudiffefeni. It Jiath beene ever 
the desire of this house, exprest in many parliaments 
in ^ueene Elizabeth’s lime and since, that such might 
be tenderly used. It wa% one of our petitions deliveretl 
at Oxford to his majestie that n«w is ; but what little 
moderation il hath produced, is not unknown to us all ! 
Any other vice almostf may tte/betlcr endared in a mi-, 
nister ikan inconformitie ! 3. The unjust punishments 

and veAatiots of sundry persons for matters required 
without any warrant of law : as, for not reading the 
booke concerning recreation on the Lord's day ; for not 
removing the communion table to bee set altarwise at 
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tile east end of the chajpcell ; not coming up to the 
Jailes to receive the sacrament ; for preaching the Lord s 
'^day in tlie afternoone ; for* catechising in any other 
words and manner than in the^precise words of the short 
catechisme in the common prayer book. • 

Tlie fifth and last grievance concerning religion^ was 
the incroachment and abu^ of eccfesiasti^al jurisdiction. 
The particulars mentioned were these ; -►I. Fining and 
imprisoning in cases noif allowed by law. ^ 2. The 
challenging their jurisdiction to be appropriate to their 
order, which they alledge to be jure divino. 5. The 
contriving and publishing of hew articles, upon which 
they inforce the churchwardens to take oaths and to 
make incpiiries and pre^mtments, as if siiJn articles had 
the force of canons ; atld this, he said, was an effect 
of great presumption and bohinesse, not onely in the 
bishops, but in their archdeacons, officials, and chan- 
cellors, taking upon themselves a kinde of synodall 
authoritic. The injunctions of this^kind might, indeed, 
well jiartake in name with that part of the rpmmon law 
which is called the bxtravagants V* 

A more masteily statement than this, of the jirecise 
bearings of one of those great questions of the time, 
which it is probably the most djfficult to sympathise 
with now, except, indeed, in the broad statement pf a 
certain widely felt ecclesiastical oppression, could not 
possibly be furnislied ; and from such a speaker it is 
invaluable. • 

]3ut Pym’s treatment of the civil oppressions of the 
state i^felt, from the nature of the subject, with still 
greater force. A more massive document was never 
gi\eii to history. I^lias all the solidity, weight, and 
gravity of a judicial record ; while it addresses itself 
equally to the solid good sense^f the masses of tlie 
jieople, and to the cultivated understandings of the time. 
The deliberative gravity, the force, the broad^pecided'’ 
manner of this great speaker, contrast forcibly with those 
choice specimens of atvkward affectations and laboured 
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extravagances, that hi^e not seldom passed in modern 
days for oratory. 

Having dispatched these several points, hee pro-, 
ceeded to the third kind of grievances, being such as 
are against the common 'justice .of the realm, in the 
libertie of our persoi^, and prc/prictie of our estates, of 
which (be saUy he had mafty to propound : in doing 
whereof, he w«uld rather observe the order of time, 
w^ierein ^hey were actCid, than of consequence ; but 
when hee should come to tlie cure, bee should then per- 
suade the house to begin Svith those which were of most 
importance, as being now in execution, and very much 
pressii’g andx'xhausting the commonwealth. 

" “ He begah with •the tonnage and poundage, and 
other impositions not warrantnl hy law ; and because 
these burdens had long lain upon us, and the principles 
which produced them, are the same from whence divers 
others are dcrivtxl, he thought it necessary to premise 
a short narrative and relation of the grounds and pro- 
ceedings of the power of imposing heroin practised. It 
was (he said) a fundamental trutS, essentia! to the 
constitution and government of this kingdom, — an he- 
reditarie liberty and privilege of all the freeborn sub- 
jects of the land, — that no tax, tallage, or other charge 
migilu be laid upon us, without common consent in 
parliament. This was acknowledged by the ('on- 
queror ; ratified in that contract which he made with 
this nation, upon liis adinittaiR;e to the kingdome ; de- 
clared and confirmed in the lawes w'hich he published. 

" This hath never been deniyfv/ by any of ou^ kings, 
though broken and intenupted hy some of them, espe- 
cially by king John aqd Henry yi. Then, againe, it 
was confirmed by Mag. Chart, and otlier succeeding 
lawes : yet not so wel? settled but that it was sometime 
Bttemp^d by the two succeeding Edwards ; in whose 
times tke'sq}>jects were very sensible of all the breaches 
made upon the common libertie, and, by the oppor- 
tunide of frequent parliaments, pursued them with fresh 
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complaints, and for tllfe most part found redresse, and 
procured the right of the subject to be fortified by new 
statutes. * 

He observed that those kings, crew in the ant» wherelty 
they did break the laity ^id rmlly affirm the subject's li- 
berties and disclaim tha^rij!;ht imposing which is 
now challenged : for they did usually jirocure the mer- 
chants* consent to such taxes as were laid, thereby to 
put a colour of justice *'upon their proceeding; and 
ordinarily they were limited to a short time, and then 
propounded to the ratification ^of the parliament, wKere 
they were cancelled or confirmed, as the necessity and 
state of the kingdom did require. Bu^> for the most 
part such charges ujibn merchSuulize were taken by 
authoritie of parliaine'dt, and gAnted for some short 
time, in a greiter or lesser proportion, as was requisite 
for supply of the publike occasions; — six or twelve in 
the pound, for one, two, or three yeares ; as they saw 
cause, to be ein])l()yed for the deftuice of the sea : and 
it w’as acknowledged so clearly to be in \he powder of 
parliament, that they have sometimes Ixjen granted to 
noblemen, and sometimes to inereVants, to bee disposed 
for that use. Afterward they were granted to the king 
for life, and so continued for divers descents, yet still as 
a gift and grant of the commons. » 

Betwixt the time of Edward III. and quecne Mary, 
never prince (thrft he could remember) ofiTered to de- 
mand any imposition* but by grant in parliament. 
Queene Mary laid a charge upon cloth, by the equitie 
of lh« statute of tonnage and poundage, because the 
rate set upon wool was much more than upon cloth ; 
and, there being littVe wooll carried out of the kingdom 
un wrought, the queen thought she had reason to lay 
on somewhat more ; yet not jAll so much as hrouglii 
them to an equalitie, but that still there coUinued a 
lesae charge upon wooll wrought into clcAh ^an upon 
wooll carried out unwrought ; until kir^g James s time, 
when, upon Nicholson's project, there was a further 
u 3 
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addition of charge, hu| still upon pretence of the sta-r 
tute, which is that we call the pretermittcd cnstomc. 

In queen Elizabeth’s fime, it is true, one or two 
little impositions crept in, genertill pntftperitre of her 
raignS overshadowing snuilt errors und innorations. One 
of these was upon OFirrarAs, by occasion of the mer- 
chants' complaints that the V&ietians had laid a charge 
upon the English cloth, that so wc might bee even With 
thfem, an(l force them the sdbncr to take it off. But 
t.his being demanded by Iqng Janies, was denyed by 
one Bates, a merchant, and upon a suit in the exche- 
quer, was adjudged for the king. Now, the manner of 
that judgeme^ was thus. There were then but three 
judges in that court, fill differin^^ from one anbthcr in 
the grounds of their sfntences. '«Pbe fir^st was of opinion, 
the king might impose upon such commodities as were 
forraign and superfluous, as currants were, but not upon 
such as were native and to be transported, or necessane, 
and to be imported fer the use of the kingdome. The 
second judges w'as of opinion, he miglit impose upon aU 
forraign merchandize, whether supeAluous or no, but 
not upon native. T^he third, that for as much as the 
king had the custody of the ports, and the guard of the 
seas, and that he might open and shut up the ports as 
he pleased, hee had a prerogative to impose upon all 
merchandize, both exported and imported. Yet this 
single, distracted, and divided judgTnt;nt, is the found- 
ation of all the impositions no^ in practice ! for after 
this, king James laid new charges upon all commodities 
outward and inward, not liroiied to a certain tin>'* and 
occasion, but reserved to •himself, his heires and suc- 
cessors, ioreyer^ifia first impositipm in fee simple that 
were ever heard of in this kingdome. This judgment, 
and the right of imposing thereupon assumed, was 
question^ in septimo and duodecimo of that king, and 
was the oausqiof the breach of both those parliaments. 

In 18 & 21 Jaqpbi, indeed, it was not agitated by this 
house, but only that they might preserve the favor of 
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•the king,^ for the di^iatch of |ome other great busi- 
nesses, upon which they were more especially attentive.' 
But in the hrst of his present niajestie, it necessarily 
came to be remembered, ujmn the proposition on the 
king’s part, for rene^'ing the -bill of tonnage and pound- 
age ; yet so moderate Vas ^bat jparliament, that they 
thought rather to confirimthe impositions aift-eady set by 
a law to he made, than to abolish them by a judgment 
in parliament ; hut tluit mud divers insuiug parliammts 
have hem uuhappillv broken^ hejore that endeavour could- 
he. arcompliiflied : only at 'the last meeting a renaon- 
strance was made concerning 1,he libertic of the subject 
in this point; and it hath alwayes bcene expressed to 
bee the ^neaning of tl;^ house, <and so was (as liee 
said) his owne meanings in the proposition now made, to 
settle and reatore the right according to law, and not 
to diminish the king’s profit, but to establish it by a 
free grant in parliament. 

Ilowever, since the breach <^f the last parliament, 
his majestie hath, by a new hook of raters, very much 
increased the burden upon merchandize ; and now tonnage 
and poundage, old and new impositions, are all taken by 
prerogatixe, without any grant in parliament, or authoritie 
of law,|aswe conceive ; from w’hence divers inconveniences 
and mischiefs are produced. 3. The danger jf the 
president, that a judgment in one court, and in one case, 
is made binding to all the kingdome. 2. Men’s goods 
are seized, their legatt suits are stopped, and justice 
denyed to those, that desire to take the benefit of the 
law. ^ 3. The great sums of money received upon these 
im])ositions, intended for th^ guard of the seas, claimed 
and defended upon no ground but publike trust, for 
protection of merchants and defence of the ports, are 
dispersed to other uses, and a* new tax raised for the 
same purposes. 4. These burdens are so jjxcessive, 
that trade is thereby very much hinderer^ thj commo- 
dities of our own growth extremely abased, and those 
imported much enhaunsed ; all which lies not upon the 

J The war with t!ie Palatinate. Sec Life of Eliot, p. ^ 
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merehant alone^ but upgn the geveralitle of the subject ; 
and by this means the stock of the kingdom is much 
diininisht^ our exportation being lesse profitable^ and our 
importation more changeable. if the warrs and 

trouhk» in the neighiour porta had Kot brought almofit the 
whole streame of trade^into %his jflngd&tne, we should have 
found many* mo^ prejudicial! raects of these impositions, 
long before this time, than yet wee have done. Espe- 
cially they have l)eene insupportable to the poore plant* 
ations^ whither many of his majestie’s subjects havel)eene 
transported, in divers pai*ts of the continent and islands 
of America, in furtherance of a designe tending to the 
honor of the kingdome, and the inlargeinent of his 
majestie’s dormnions. • The adventurers in this noble 
worke have for the«most par*- no other support hut 
tobacco, upon which such a heavy rate ist set, that the 
king receives twice as much as the true value of the 
coramoditie to the owner. 5. AV'hereas tliese great 
burdens have caused# divers merchants to apply them- 
selves to a w#iy of traffique abroad by transj)orting goods 
from one countrey to another, without bringing them . 
home into England.| But now it hath l>cene lately 
endeavoured to set an imposition upon this trade, so 
that the king will have a dutie even out of those com-* 
modifies which never come within liis dominions, to the 
great discoj^rageroent of such active and indiistrioua 
men. • 

"The next generall head ctf civill grievances, was 
inforcing men to compound for knighthood ; which 
though it may seeme past, Ix^cause it is diversfyearea 
since it was used, yet upon tlie same grounds the king 
may renew it, as o^n as be pleaset^^ for the composition 
looks backward, and the ofience continuing is subject to 
a new fine. The state that businesse he layed downe 
thus : —^Heretofore, when the services due by tenure 
were taktn itkkind, it were fit there were some way of 
triall and apftc^ation of those that were bound to such 
aervices. Tnerefore it was ordained, that such as were 
to doe knight'a tervices, after they came of age and had 
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possession of their should bee made knights; 

that is, publikely declared to bee nt for that service : — 
divers ceremonies and solemnkies were in use for this 
purpose ; and if by the partiefe neglect this was not 
done, he was punishable by fine; •there Ifeing in those tjmej 
an ordinary and open wajl^ get knjghthood, for those 
who were borne to it. Nov^it is quile true^ thdt although 
the use of this hath for divers ages been discontinued, 
yet there have past very few kings under whom ther# 
hatli not been a generall summons, requiring tlfose who 
had lands of such value as the Isfw prescribes, to appefre 
at the coronation, or some othei^great soleninitic, and to 
bee knighted, and yet nothing intended but the getting 
of some small fines. So^this grievance is !4ot altogether 
new ill the kind ; but it^s new in»the manner, and in 
the excesse of k, and that in divers respects. 1 . First, 
it liath been extended beyond all intention and colour 
of law. Not only inneholders, but likewise lease- 
holders, copyholders, merchants, an<J others ; scarce any 
man free from it. 2. The fines have been ipmoderate, 
far beyond the pn^iortion of former times. 3. The 
proportion have been without any e.^mple, president, or 
rule of justice. For though those that were summoned 
did ajipear, yet distresses infinite were made out against 
them, and issues increased and multiplyed, and no way 
open to discharge those issues, by plea or otherwise, %ut 
onely by compounding with the commission^ at their 
own pleasure. • 

The third general head of civil grievances was, 
the gri^t inundation of monopolies ; whereby heavy 
burthens are laid, not only jipon forraigne but also 
native commodities. J'hese began ii|||the soap patent. 
The principall undertakers in this wera divers Popish 
recusants, men of estate and quaUtiv, such as in likely- 
hood did not only aime at their private gaine, but jJiat by 
this open breach of law, the king and his peyoh might be 
more fully diMed, and the wages of paiXiament men 
more thoroughly oltstructed. Amongst the infinite incon- 
veniences and mischiefes which this did produce, these 
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few may be observed. 1 . The^ impairing the goodnesse, 
and inhauncitig the ^rice of most of the commodities 
and manufactures of the jealine, yea, of those which are 
of most necessarie and <^)inmon use, as salt, soape, beere, 
coles, and infinite othgrs. 2 . .That, under colour of 
licenses, trades and man^factAres are restrained to a few 
hands, ai.d many \)f tlie Subjects deprived of their 
ordinary way*bf livelihood. 3 . That upon such illegal! 
grants, a great number of arsons had beene unjustly 
vexed by pursevants, imprisonments, attendance upon 
the counscll table, forfwtifre of goods, and many other 
waves. * 

Tlie fourth head of civil grievances vras, that great 
and unparaMed grjevance of the ship money, which, 
though it may seeiiie to have.^iore warrant of law than 
the rest, because there hath a judgemert ])assed for it, 
yet in truth it is thereby aggravated, if it l)ee considered 
that the judgement is founded upon the naked opinion 
of some judges without any written law, without any 
custome, or authorftie of law bookes, yea, without any 
one president for it ! Many expfesse lawes, many de- 
darations in parliaments, and the constant practice and 
judgment at all tildes being against it ! yea, in the very 
nature of it, it will be found to be disproportionable to 
the case of ^ wmwiY/e ’ which is pretended to be the 
grftind of it ! AVwvi/iV excludes all formalities and 
solemnities. It is no time then to rpakc levies and taxes, 
to build and prepare ships. JJvery man's person, every 
man's ships, are to be iiaployed for the resisting of an 
invading enemie. The right on the subject's gart was 
60 cleare, and the pretei^ces against it so weake, that hee 
thought no man^ould venture his reputation or con. 
science in the defence of that judgment, being so con>- 
trary to the grounds the law, to the practice of former 
times, and so inconsistent in its selfe. 

'^^ftnongst many inconveniences and obliquities of 
this g/levatfce, he noted these. 1 . Thait it extendeth to 
all persons, aAd to all times ; it subjected! our goods to 
distresse, and our persons to imprisonment ; and, the 
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causes of it being secret^ and invisible, referred to his 
majesties breast alone, the subject was left tvitbout 
possibilitie of exception and reJiefe. 2. That there was 
no rules or limits for the propel tion ; so tliat no man 
knew what estate he h%d, or hojv to order his course or 
expences. 3. That it w^ t^en out of the subject's 
purse by a writt, and brought into tfie king8«ofFers by 
instructions from the lords of his molt honourable 
privie councell. Now in ihe legall defence of it, tli^ 
writ only did appearc ; of the instructions there^ was no 
notice taken, which yet in thd raal execution of it 
most predominant. If mrries the face of eerince in the 
writ, and of revenue hi the inatructhnit. Why, if this 
way had not been found to turn tliQ ship inco money, it 
would easily have appeared how incotppatible this service 
is with the office of a sheriffc, in the inland counties ; 
and how incongruous and inconvenient for the inhabit* 
ants ! The taw in a body politike iff tike nature^ which 
alwayea prepnreth and diftjioseth profier and fit imtrnmentit 
and orgarm for every naturatl operation* If the law had 
intended any such Charge as this, there s!&ould have 
beene certainc rules, suitable meanes find courses, for tBb 
levying and managing of it. * 

The fifth head was the inlargement of the forrests 
beyond the bounds and perambulations appointed and 
established by act of parliament 27 & 28 £d\ifard 
1. ; and this is dpne upon the very reasons and 
exceptions which had l]^n on the kings part pro- 
.pounded, and by the commons answered;^ in parliament, 
tiot lon^ after that establishment. It is not unknowne 
to many in this house, that thqse perambulations were 
the fruit and efiect of that famous ^charter which is 
called Charfa de f<yrrestd, whereby many tumults, 
troubles, and discontents had b^ne taken away, and 
composed between the king and his subjects ; and it is 
full of danger, that by reviving those old questioifs, wee 
may fall into the like distempers. Hereby, liow^ver, no 
blame could fall upon that great lord, who'^is now justice 
in Eyre, and in whose name these things were acted ; it 
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could not be expected that he /should take notice of the 
lawes and customes of the realme ; therefore he was 
carefull to procure the ussistance and direction of the 
judges ; and if any thing were done against law, it 
was for them to answer* and not for him. 

The particiilai; irre^lac^ies and obliquities of this 
businesse‘'we|;e thes8: — 1. The surruptitious procuring 
a verdict for the king ; without giving notice to the 
•countrey, whereby they mf^ght be prepared to give in 
evidence for their own interest and indemnitie ; as was 
done in Essex. 2. IV^hereas the judges in the justice 
seat in Essex were cofisulted w'ith, about the entry of 
the former verdict, and delivered their opinion touching 
that alone, ivithoutmiedling with the poinf of right ; 
this opinion w^as after inforce** in other counties, as if it 
had been a judgement upon the matted-, and the coun- 
cell for the county discountenanced in s|)eaking, because 
it was said to be already adjudged. H. The inheritance 
of (livers of the subjects have beene hereupon disturl>e(], 
after the ^uiet possession of three or four hundred 
jears, and a way opened for the disturbance of many 
other^ 4. Great summs of money have been drawn 
from such as have lands within these pretended bounds, 
and those who liave forborne to make composition have 
be^ne threatened with the execution of these forest law-es. 
5. The fifth was the selling of nusaiices, or at least 
some such things as are supposed tc bee nusances. The 
king, as father of the coniiffonwcalth, is to take care 
of the publike .commodities and advantages of his sub>^ 
jects, as rivers, highways, common sewers, apid eu( 3I 
like, and is to remove whatsoever is iircjudiciall to 
them ; and for the tryall of thpse, there arc legall and 
ordinary writs of ad quod damnum ; but of late a new 
and extrajudiciall way hath beene taken, of declaring 
matters to be nusances ; and divers have thereupon been 
question ed^ and if they would not compound, they have 
beene fined if they doe compound, that which was 
first prosecuted as a common nusance, is taken into the 
king’s protection, and allowed to stand ; and having 
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yeelded the king money, jio further care is taken whe- 
ther it be good or bad for the commonwealth. B%j this 
a very great and puhlike trust ^ eWier broken or abused. 
If tile matter compounded for 1)e truly a nusance, then 
it is broken to the hurt of the.people ; if it bee nj^t a 
nusance, then it is abused ^ th^ hurt of the partie. The 
particulars mentioned wera : Firs#* 7'he commission 
for buildings in and about this towne, which heretofore 
hath heene presented by this house as a grievance iiv* 
king. James his time, but now of late the execution 
hath beene much more freqiBenl and prejudicial! than 
it was before. Secondly, Commission for depopulations, 
which began some few years since, and is still in hot 
prosecutioiv By both these the fjibjcct is restrained 
from disposing of his oi^e. Som/; have been com-- 
manded to demolish their houses; others have been 
forbidden to build ; others, after great trouble and vex- 
ation, have heene forced to redeeme their jieace with 
large summes, and they still remain, by law, as lyable to 
a new question as before ; fur it is agreed all, that 
the king cannot licAise a common nusance ; and al- 
tliough indeed these are not such, yet it is a la^tter 
of very ill consequence, that undcT that name they 
should be compounded for, and ruay in HI times here^ 
after bee made a president for the kings of this realme 
to rlaime a power of licensing such things as are mu 
sanves indeed. ^ 

“ The seventh great ^^vil grievance hath been, the 
militarie charges laid upon the severall f counties of the 
kingdome ; sometimes by warrant under his majestie’s 
signature ; sometimes by letters /rom the councell table; 
and sometimes (such hath been the boldnesse and pre- 
sumption of some merf^, by the order of the lord lieu- 
tenants, or deputy lieutenant alon^ This is a growing 
evill ; still multiplying and increasing from a few par- 
ticulars to many, from small summes to great, it be- 
g^n first to be practised as a loane, for supply of coat 
and conduct money ; and for this it hatfi some coxm- 
tenance from the use in queen Elizabeth's time, when 
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the lords of the coyiTicell did» often desire the deputy 
lieutenants to procui^e so much money to be laid out in 
the countrey as the service did require, with a promise to 
pay it againc in London ; for which purpose there was 
a constant warrant in the exchequer. 7'his (he said) 
was the practice in^her Ame^nd in a great part of king 
James’s. ^ Bqt the payments were then so certain, as it 
was little otherwise than taking up money upon bills of 
-sxchange. At this day they follow these presidents in 
’*the manner of the demand (for it is with a promise of 
a rej’ayment), but not 'll! the certaintie and readinesse 
of satisfaction. * 

“ The first particular brought into a tax (as he 
thought) was the inrstcr inastor’s wages, at w<iich many 
repined ; l)ut being' for sinali' summs, it began to bee 
generally digested: yet, in *1110 last ‘parliament, this 
house was sensible of it, and to avoid the danger of the 
president tliat the sulyects should be forced to make 
any payments witliout consent in parliament, they 
thought ujion a bill that might hoe a rule to the lieu- 
tenants w’hat to demand, atid to the' people wdiat to pay. 
But of hill ivcrr ddi^hf in thf dismlntion 

of that parliameuf. Now of late divers other particu» 
lars are growing into practise, wliich make the griev- 
ance much more lieavie. ''rhose mentioned were these. 
1. Pressing men against their wi*!, and forcing them 
which are rich or unwilling to serv to finil others in 
their place. 2. The provisfPn of publike magazines 
for powder, and other munition, spades and pickaxes. 
.*1. The salarie of divers officers besides the^,. muster 
master. 4- The buying of cart-horses and carts, and 
hiring of carts for carriages. 

The eighth head of civil grievances was the extra, 
judiciall declarations cC judges, whereby the subjects have 
been abound in matters of great importancs without 
heareiijg oi^ councell or argument on their part, and are 
left without Iggall reniedie, by writ of errour or other- 
wise. He remembered the expression used by a 
former member of the house, of a '.teeming parfi ament/ 
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This (he said) was a tecy^ing grievance ; from hence 
have issued most of the great grievances now in being. 
The ship-money — the pretendil nusances already men- 
tioned —and some others which {lave not yet been toucht 
upon, — especially thaU concermng the proceedings of 
ecclesiastical courts. k ^ ^ 

^^The ninth general head was — tHbt the authbritie and 
wisedom of the councell table have been applied to the 
contriving and managing severall monopolies, and* 
other great grievances. The institution of tlie coun- 
cell table was much for the advantage and securitib 
of the subject, to avoid surre[ftitious and precipitate 
courts in the great aftairs of the kingdomc. llut by 
law an oath should lx* taken by alUthose of the king’s 
founsell ; in whiciH aino%gt*t other things, it is exprest . 
that they should* for no cause forbeare to doe right, to 
all the king’s people. If such an mtfh he not nou^ 
taken, he n'i.\‘hf it wight hr hronght into againe, 

“It was the honour of that tablt^ to her as if were 
i near guru fed ivilh the king ; his royall goiver and 
greatnesse did bhiiu'tnoh,t conspicuously in their actions, 
and in their councels. AVee have ^|^‘ard of prospectors 
and re-surces heretorore ; and what opinion and relish 
they have foiiml in this house is not unknown. But 
that any such thing should be acted by the councell 
table, ^\hich might give strength and countenance to 
monopolies, as it lath not hern UM'd fill now of late, 
so it cannot he apgrrhrmied without the just grief e of 
the honest subject, and envouragnnent of those who are 
ill ujft'i^ed. He remembered that in tertio of this 
king, a noble gentleman, then* a very worthy member 
of the commons’ houstjj now a great lord and eminent 
counsellour of state,, did in this place declare an opinion ' 
concerning that clause used to bc^ inserted in pattents 
of monopolie, whereby justices of peace are com- 
manded to assist the pattentces ; and that he urged it to 
be agreat dislionour to those gentlemen wnich are in 
commission to be so meanely employed: — with how^ 
much more reason may wee, in jealousie of tho 
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honour of the councell table, humbly desire that their 
precious time, their* great abilities, designed to the 
publike care and service* of the kingdome, maj/ not 
receive mch a staine,^mch a diminution^ ast to he 
employed in matters \of §o HI report, in the estimation 
of the law ; of so ill ej^et, m the appre/tension of the 
people / • r 

The tenffi head of civil grievances was comprised 
^ tlie high court of starch^jmber ; which some thinkc 
succeeded that which in the parliament rolls is called 
magnum concilium, and td which parliaments Avere wont 
so often to referre thosL importcint matters which they 
had no time to determine. But now this court, which in 
the late restauratioi\ or erection of it, in Hepry Vll.'s 
time, was especially designed^-o restraine the oyipres- 
sion of great men, and to remove the ^Obstructions and 
impediments of the law, — this, which is both a court 
of councell and a court of justice, — hath been made 
an instrument of erecting and defending monopolies 
and other grievances ; to set a face of right upon those 
thi^ which are unlawful! in tkeir own nature ; a 
fac^ of publike go^d, upon such as are pernicious in 
their use and execuCion. The soape-patent and divers 
other evidences thereof may be given, so well known 
as not to require a particular relation. And as if 
this* were not enough, this court hatli lately intcrmedled 
with the ship money ! divers sherides have been 
questioned, for not levying an^t collecting such surams 
as their counties have been charged with ; and if this 
beginning bee not prevented, the starre chamber will 
become a court of revenqe, and it shall bee ma^e (vrime 
not to collect or pay such taxes as the state shall 
require I ^ 

The eleventh hea^ of civil grievance was now come 
to. Hee said, bee was gone very high, yet hee must 
go a liltle higher. That great and most eminent power 
of the ]Sng,*bf making edicts and proclamations, which 
are said to bS leges temporis, and by means of which 
our princes have used to encounter with such sudden and 
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unexpected danger^ as i^uuld not indure ao much 
aa asEembling the great councell of the kingdome — 
tbis^ Avhich is one of the « most glorious beames of 
.majestie^ most rigorous in coipmanding reverence and 
subjection^ hath^ to opr unspeakable griefe^ been, often 
exercised of late for the enjfcyning and maintaining 
sundry monopolies and other grams ; excdbding bur- 
densome^ and prejudicial! to the people. 

The twelfth next. Now, although he was come as 
high as he could upon earth, yet the presumption of 
evill men didjeade him on^step higher — even as^igh 
as heaven — as high as the throhe of God ! It was now 
(he said) growne common for ambitious and corrupt men 
of the clejrgie to abuse the truth o^God and the bond of 
conscience ; preaching |pwne the lawes and liberties of 
the kingdom' and pretending divine authoritie for an 
absolute power in the king, to do what he would with 
our persons and goods. This hath been so often pub- 
lished in sermons and printed bool^es, that it is now the 
high wag to prefermeat ! ^ 

In the last parliftnent we had a sentence of an o&nce 
of this kind against one Man waring then a doctor,%ow 
a bishop ; concerning whom (hee ^d) he would say no 
more but this, that whm he satr him at that harre, in 
the most humble and dejected posture that ever he ob- 
served, he thought he would not so soone have leapt into 
a bishop's chaire ! . But his successe hath emboldened 
others ; therefore (he said) this may well bee noted as a 
a double grievance, that such doctrine should be aU 
lowed, and that such men should bee preferred ; yea, as a 
roote of grievances, whereby tjiey indeavour to corrupt 
the king's conscience, and, as much as in them lyes, to 
deprive the people pf ^hat royal protection to which his 
majestie is bound by the fund^mentall lawes of the 
kingdome, and by his own personal! oathe. 

‘‘The thirteenth head of civil grievances he woi^ld thus 
express : The long intermission of parliaments, contrary 
to the two statutes yet in force, whereby it is appointed 
there should bee parliaments once a yeare, at the least ; 

VOL. 111. I 
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and most contrary to t^e public y^oode of the kingdome^ 
mace, this being well remedied^ it would generate re- 
medies for all the rest/’ .« 

These extracts will b^ thought as important as they , 
are interesting^ by every etuderit pf English history^ or 
of the noblest aspects o^ tb^ Englisli character. To 
abridge thdra ^ould Ibe inde^l to realise the story of 
the man who put a brick in his pockety thinking to 
show it as the model of a house. What a gravc^ dear^ 
solid^ and laborious style ! What honest seriousness and 
simplicity of tone in the^elsoning ! What an exquisite 
general union of fact aifd feeling in the ideas ! What 
tenacity and firmness in the expression ! No where is 
there any affectation oik philosophy or fine taste; tJie under- 
standing is invigoratul and nouifshed throughout with its 
proper food. 1 will only observe furthei^ that the won. 
derful adaptation of the manner and construction of the 
speech to the peculiar circumstances of the occasion^ will 
be better felt by thepreader hereafter. 

Having gone through the severall heads of griev- 
ance^ he came to the second maineSranch^ propounded 
in the beginning : tjjjat the disorders from whence these 
grievances issued were as burtfull to the king as to 
the people, of which he gave divers reasons. 1. The 
inte|;ruption of the sweet communion which ought to be 
betwixt the king and his people, ip matters of grace and 
supply. They have need of him by his generall pardon ; 
to be secured from projectorar and informers; to bee 
freed from obsolete laws ; from the subtle devices of 
such as seek to restraine Uie prerogative to their owne 
private advantage, and /he public hurt : and he hath 
need of them for counsel and support, in great and 
extraordinary occasions. This mutuall intercourse, if 
indeed sustained, would so weane the affections and 
intere^s of his subjects into his actions and designes^ 
that tl\pir ^ealth and their persons would be his liis 
own estate wopld be managed to most advantage ; and 
publike undertakings would be prosecuted at the charge 
and adventure of the sul^ject. The victorious attempts 
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kt queene EHzabeth's tisae upon f ortugall^ Spaine, and 
tHo Indies, were for the greatest part made upon the 
subjects* purses^ and not upon the queene*8 ; though the 
honour and profit of the sucq^sse did most accrew to 
her. 2, Those often .breachei and discontentments be- 
twixt the king and the people are .very apt to diminish 
his reputation abroad^ and disadvantage l|is fteaties and 
alliances. 3. The apprehension of the favor and incou- 
ragement given to poperie hath much weakened has 
migesty's partie beyond the sea^ and impaired that ad- 
vantage which queene £liza1)efli and his royall fkther 
have heretofore made, of beiug*heads of the protestant 
union. 4. The innovations in religion and rigour of 
eCclesiastkall courts, have forced«a great many of his 
majesty's subjects to forme the land ; whereby not only 
their persons and their posteritie, but their wealth and 
their industry, are lost to this kingdome, much to the 
reduction, also, of his majestie's customes and subsiaies. 
And, amongst other in conveniences^ of such a sort, this 
was especially to be observed, that diveo clothiers, 
driven out of the countrey, had set up the manufaq^ure 
of cloth beyond the seas ; whereby^4his state is like to 
suffer much by abatement of the price of wooUs, and 
by want of employment for the poore ; both which like- 
wise tend to his majestie's particular losse. 5. It j>uts 
the king upon improper wayes of supply, which teing 
not warranted by law, are much more burdensome to the 
subject than admntagems to his majestie. In France, 
not long since, upon a survey of the king's revenue, it 
was foj^nd that two parts in three never came to the 
king's purse, but were diverted to the profit of the 
officers or ministers o£ the crowne, and it was thought a 
very good service and reformation to reduce two parts 
to the king, leaving still a third fart to the instruments 
that were employed about getting it in. It n^y well 
be doubted that the king may have the yk^ gr worse 
successe in England, which appears already in some 
particulars. The king, for instance, hath reserved 
upon the monopoly of wines thirty thousand pound 

I 2 
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rent » yeare; the yintner payes forty abillings E 
tan, vhich comes to ninety thousand pounds; the 
price upon the subject by vetaile, is increased two-pence 
a quart, which comes tf eight pound a tun, and for 
forty«dve thousand tuni brougl^ in yearly, amounts 
to three hundred an() sixty thousand pounds ; which ia 
three hundre4 and ^thirty thousand pounds losse to 
the kingdome, above the king's rent ! Other mo« 
nopolies also, as that of soap^, have beene very charge- 
able to the kingdome, and brought very little treasure 
into his majestie's cofRIrs. Thus it is that the law 
provides for that revenue of the crown which is na. 
turtdl and proper, that it may be safely collected, and 
brought to account ; kut this illegal revenue, being with- 
out any such provision, is ]ef§ to hazard, and much 
uncertainty, either not to be retained, not duly ac- 
counted of. 6. It is apt to weaken the Industrie 
and courage of the subject ; if they be left uncertaine, 
whether they shall reap the benedte of their own paines 
and hazard- Those v^ho are hnmcfht into the condition 
of slaves will easily grow to a slmnsh disposition, who, 
having nothing to^ loose, doe commonly shew more 
boldnesse in disturbing than defending a kingdome. 
7. These irregular courses doe give opportunitie to ill 
instalments, to insinuate themselves into the king's 
service, for we canmt but observe, that if a man be 
ojfcious in furthstting their inordinate Imrdens of ship 
money, monopolies, and the lils?, it varnisheth over all 
other faults, and makes him fit both for imploymvnt and 
preferment : so that out of their offices, they aye fur- 
nislit for vast expeiices, purchases, buildings; and the 
long loseth often more in desperate debts at their 
deaths, than he got by them all therr lives. Whether 
this were not lately Vvrified in a westeme man, much 
hnploy^d while he lived, he leaves to the knowledge 
of thosp w^o were acquainted with his course;^ and 
he doubted nqt but others might be found in the like 
ease. The same course, again, has been pursued with 
those that are affected to popery, to prophanesse, and 
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to Buperstitums innovotions, i4 matters of reH^OH. 
JU kinds of spies and intdligenoers have means to he 
eounienanced and trusted if they vaiU be but zetdous in 
these kinds of services, •whit^, how much it detracts 
from his migestie, imhonor^^n profit^ and prospeiitie 
of publike affairs, lyes op<!ii toevei^ man's ajmrehension. 
And from these reasons or some of th^, ue thought 
it proceeded that through the whole course of the English 
story it might he observed, Hhat those kings who had beene 
most respectfuH of the law8,Jiad beene most eminent in 
greatnesse, in glory, and sudbesse, both at hgm0 and 
abroad ; and that others, who thought to subsist by the 
violation of them, did of^ten fall into a state of wealo- 
nesse, povertie, and infortunitiet 8. The differences 
and discontents betwixMis majestic and the people at 
home, have inwall liklyhood diverted his royall thoughts 
and councells from those great opportunities wjiich 
he might have, not only to weaken the house of Aus* 
tria, and to restore the palatinate, hut to gaine himself 
a higher pitch of^power and grcatnesse than any of 
his ancestors. For, it is not unknowne how weake, 
how distracted, how discontentcc^ah'e Spanish colonies 
are in the West Indies. There are now in those parts, 
in New England, Virginia, and the Carib Islands, and 
in the Barmudos, at least sixty thousand able persons 
of this nation, many of them well armed, and their 
bodies seasoned todhat climate, which ^ with a very small 
charge, might be set down in some advantageous parts 
of these pleasant, rich, and fruit full countries, and easily 
make hie majesfie master of all that treasure, which not 
only foments the war re, but* is the great support of 
popery in all parts of {^hristendome, Q. And lastly, those 
courses^ are like to produce such distempers in the state 
as may not be settled without gjleat charge and losse ; 
by which means more may he consumed in^a few 
months than shall be gotten by such wages gi many 
yeeres. ^ 

Having thus past through the two first genmfl 
I S 
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lirandies, he was na^ come te the third, wherein he 
was to set downe the wayes of healing and removing 
those grievances, which consisted of two inaine branches^ 
first, in declaring the law where it was doubtfull ; the 
second, in better provisLn for the execution of law, 
where it is cleere. ^ut ^ee said) because he had al- 
ready spen^t npich time, and' began to Jinde some con- 
fusion in his memory^ he would refer the particularrs to 
another opportunity, and for the present only move that 
which was generall to all, and which would give waight 
and advantage to all the^)arti'culaT wayes of redrcsse. 

That is, that wee should speedily desire a conference 
with the lords, and acquaint them with the miserable 
condition wherein woe jinde ih^ church and state ; and 
as we have already resolved to<^yn in a religious seekii* 
ing of God, in a day of fast and huili^^on, so to 
in treat them to concur with us in s '^tliamentary 
course of petitioning the king, as there should be oc- 
casion ; and in searching out the causes and remedies 
of these many insupportable grievaiyes under which we 
lye. That so by the united wisedome and authoritie of 
both houses, such « maybe taken as (through 
God’s blessing) may advance the honor and greatnesse 
of his majestic, and restore and establish the peace and 
prosperitie of the kingdoine. 

This (hee said) we might undertake with comfort 
and hope of successe : for though there be a darknesse 
upon the land, a thick and palatable darkness, like that 
of Egypt ; yet, as in that the sunne had not lost his 
light, nor the Egyptians their sight (the interruption 
was only in the medium))r so with us there is still {Clod 
be thanked) light in the sun — wi^dome and justice in 
his majestic — to dispell this darknesse; and in us there 
remains a visual faodUy, whereby we are enabled to 
appreh^d, and moved to desire, lioht. And when we 
shall becblecjged in the enjoying of it, we shall thereby 
be incited to ];^turn his majestie such thanks as may 
make it shine more cleerely in the world, to his owne 
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glory^ and in the hearta of his people, to their joy and 
contentment’* ^ 

A 

^ 1 I found tbi« speech, as 1 have alrea^ stated, in the veiy valuable col. 
lection of king's pamphlets now deiiositid in the British Museum. The 
effoct it produced* and the namerous abndgments of it taken at 14^0 time 
by diflhrent members, for the purpose qy circulation through the country, 
as described by May, have led to a aurious effusion respecting it The 
varying versions of the same speech have beefitreated as serrate s|)eeches 
by all'thc historians, collectors, and memorialists, cxcipt Lord Clarendon. 
1 cannot account for the error in Rushworth's case (compare vol. iii. p. 1131. 
iff his collections, with vol. iv. p.^ 1 }, save bv the suppoMtion of the second 
report having been inserted by tip publisher after the collectCMr's destih. 
The loose way in which it appears, thrown in as it were ** in a lump " with 
the other speeches that iollow it, certainlv favours this supposition ; which 
is strengthened by the circumstance of tins very collection of speecMs, in. 
eluding the abridgment of Pyin's speech jn the April parliament, having 
been published in KHl as delivered in the long parliament, whereas many 
of them, with turn’s, belong to the previous meeting. Compare Etudyard's, 
Gnmston's, &c. This would probably not be thought worth remarking on, 
were it not that it establishes Clarendon's acqiiracy on a^ioint that has been 
disputed, and is important in r^renco to Pyin himself. It is now clear to 
me, as Clarendon states, that tmaiirst speech delivered by this great states- 
man in the loMiii^aineiit, was the. speech in which be denounced Lord 
Strafford It emphatically, the difference that was obvious in his 

** temper." I iliw mbjoiti, as 11 curiosity, the naked outline which White, 
lock gives of ** Pym on grievances ; " and uiion which it is to be observed, 
that, though it is given in the mention of ine 0 (>ening proceedings in the 
long p.arliaineiit, WhitchM'k's words by no means imply a contradiction of 
the fact that it was delivered the parhanicrft before. He says, ** many 
smart siieeches were made in the house of commons touting grievances, 
which Mr. Pyiii divided iPo three heads." The following^bstraet is then 
given in an isolated form, — no mention of its delivery, or the delivery of 
any thing like it, having been made by the memorialist iu his report of the 
April parliuiiieiit. 

" I. Agamst prwilrgc of parliament. II. Prejudice of religion, HI. is- 
bertyoj the *ftbJecL'^ Under the first head wen* reckoned: — "I. lte~ 
straining I he members if mrliament from speaking. % Forbidding the 
speaker to put a question. 5 . Imptisomng divers mrnibcrs/or matters done 
in jmitiamcnt. 4. By proceedings against them therifvre in inferiorn'ourts. 
5. Fiyointng their gfwd behaviour and continuance in prison even unto death. 
(I Abrupt dissolutions qf parliaments*' Under the second head, of religion, 
were mentioned : — I. Wre susiiension of laws against them the popish 
religion ; laws and oaths will not restrain tht m ; the pope dtspenseih with 
all 9. Their places <\f trust and honour in the commonwealth, 3. Their 
free resort to London and to the couits to communicate their councils and 
desims. 4. As they have a college in Rotne/or the pope's authority in Eng- 
land, so f^ey have a nuiiciu here to execute it.'* Under the innovations of 
religion were brougiit in : — " 1 . Maintentmcc qf popish tenets, in books, 
serfnon.s, and disputes. 2 Practice of ^Jkpish cereniontes countenanced and 
enjoined, as altars, images, crucifixes, awl bowings, 3 Discouragement qf 
Protestants by rigid proseciMon of the scrupulous, for things indifferent ; 
no vice made of so greatuts incoqformity. 4 Encroachment qf ecclesiastic 
cal jurisdiction : (].) Injinwg and inifirtsoning without law: (2.) Chal~ 
tenting their jurisdictiim to be approprioB to their order, jure divino : 
(3.) Contriving and publishhig new orders of visitafion tn force, as of canons, 
^c boldness oj bishops, and all their subordinate officers ana^fficiais.** 
Under the third head, the grievances ; — “ 1 . By ionwtge and poundage 
unduly tnhen. 2 Composition for knighthood. ^ The uWparaJieled griev~ 
once rj/ ship-money. 4. Enlargement qf the forests beyond the due bounds. 
5. Selling oJ nuisances by compounding for them. 6. The commisstonfor 
building. 1. The commission for dt populations. 8 . Un/auful military 
charges, by warrant qf the kmg, letters if the cmincil, and orders qf the 
I 4 
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When Pym resumttd his sett, the king's splkitor, 
Herbert, attempted, with all imaginable address," to 
call off the attention of^he members from the in^ 
pression his extraordinary speech had made,> — bnt 
Tainly. The deadly f^ce of Pym’s statements and 
reasoning, equalled ^ly by .the singular moderation of 
his tone, ^ade diffused through the house a dee^ and 
settled calm of determination. A committee was im- 
nSiiediately appointed to inquire into the violation of 
privilege by the speaker of^the last house of commons, 
in refusing to put a question on the ground of prohibi- 
tion from the king ; the proceedings in the star.cham. 
her and king's bench respecting the imprisoned mem- 
bers, and the deceased Eliot, wore ordered to ^be called 
for by the speaker’s*' warrant ^together wdth whatever 
proceedings had taken place in the exchequer-chamber, 
and any other courts, respecting ship-money. Sub- 
sequently it was resolved that grievances should be 
considered before supply, and that conference on 
grievances sliould he desired by th(' lords. Pym and 
St. John were appointed managers of this conferetice — 

Mr, Pym for the^'^.rst, and to make an introduction 
to the whole business." • 

Meanwhile the house of lords, at the earnest and hu- 
miliating entreaty of the king^ had passed two resolu. 
tions, to the effect, that supply ought to have precedence 
of grievances, and that the common^ sliould be invited 
to a conference, in order to their being disposed thereto.- 

These resolutions had just passed, when Pym laid 
them before the house of commons as * a gross bleach of 
privilege. An address t6 the lords was, in consequence, 
agreed to and approved, ** and tb^.t Mr. Pym should go 


lieutenants of the counties and their deputtes. U. ExtrajudkAal dectardtUms 
up'thout hearing council or arguments. lU. Monopolies counter 
nanc’d hy the council ttdtte, and Justices of the peace required to assist them. 
11. The ste^r-chqunber court. l‘J. The ktng'^s edicts and proclamptiom lately 
us&dfor maintaining monopolies. IS. The ambitious and corrupt clergy 
preaching divine afithority and absolute power in kings to do what Uwy 
foUl. U. The iiitorvawion of parliaments.** Memorials, p. S6L 
‘ Pari. Hist, vd. viii, p. 456, 

, 3 Lords’ Journals, A0nl, 1640. 
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up to.that house with iu*' Pyih^instontly proceeded to 
the lords, and the words he uttered are, indeed, me- 
tporable : — Your lordship* have meddled with, and 
advised concerning, bith matta of supply and the time 
when the same should be mide, and this before«Budi 
time as the same ^was mov^d to your lordships by the 
commons. As a course for the rep^ of^thif breach of 
privilege, the commons beg to suggest mat your lord- 
ships would, in your wisdoms, find out, yourselves, 
some sort of reparation, and of prevention of the like 
infringement for the future. And the commons humbly 
desire, through me, to represenl to your lordships, tna^ 
in case your lordships have taken notice of any orders 
or proceedings of the commons,* concerning religion, 
property, and privileges$«rid that they were to proceed 
to the supply,^ ^'hich they hare some cause to conceive 
by tliese words ; ' That this being done, your lord- 

ships would freely join with the conitnons in those three 
things/ — for the avoiding all misunderstandings between 
your lordships anc^the commons, for tin^e to cpme, 
they desire yoi^r lordships hereafter to take, no notice of 
any thing which ehall be debated b]^<dke commons, until 
they shall ihcnisetces declare the same unto your lordships; 
which the commons shall always observe towards your 
lordships’ proceedings, conceiving the contrary n^t to 
consist with the privileges of the house.*' * 

Some few shor^ years before, such an assertion of 
power and privilege as this would have seemed mon- 
strous ; for it implies, it will be observed that 
even upon the king’s information and authority, their 
lordships were not ever to touch upon the proceedings 
of the commons. Bgt the reader who has observed the 
course pursued Pym and his associates, in James’s 
parliaments of l6l4 and 1620, as detailed in these 
pages, and reflects how deeply the principles t^^n in- 
sisted on must have sunk, during the succeeding twenty 
years, into the minds of the people, ant^what a conse- 
quent vigour and diffusion had been given to the deme- 

. 1 Old ParL Hist TOl.viU.p.4£5. 
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cratic principle — his^surprise #1 Pym's tone will cease. 
How much more flagrantly absurd is the appearance 
which Charles’s pretensions assume ! 

On Pym’a return to th^e house,^ was thanked for 
the good service he did nem^ and the original con. 
ference appointed wM tne lords was directed to pro- 
ceed. P^m fgid St.Vohn^ on the part of the commons^ 
persisted in claiming precedence for redress of griev- 
ances ; but the dispute was* interrupted^ in this stage^ 
by a message from Charles^ demanding an immediate 
answer whether he wal to have supply or not ; and 
followed by a proposition from the elder Vane, now 
secretary of state, as well as treasurer of the household, 
that the king would give up his right to ship^noney, in 
consideration of a grant of twelve subsidies, payable^ in 
three years. Strenuous debates arose 6n this proposi- 
tion. Pym and Hampden, backed by the more fear- 
less patriots, objected, not only that the sum was too 
great, but that such«a transaction would recognize the 
legality of «ship-money. The couijt party, seconded by 
Hyde and the trimmers, urged the advantage of closing 
with the offer. debates lasted two days. On the 

second day, after tlie house had sat from eight in the 
morning till flve in the afternoon, debating two antago- 
nist^ resolutions, from Hampden and Hyde, the latter 
proposing to grant a supply “ without naming the 
amount,” — Vane told the house dist’iictly that the king 
would accept nothing short of his original demand in 
amount and manner ; and an instant adjournment was 
the consequence. At an early hour« on the f^lowing 
morning, the parliament «was dissolved. 

Clarendon has ascribed this di|^olution to the perfidy 
of Vane, and asserts that Charles himself repented of 
the act the instant after it was performed. But the 
king’f^solicitor, Herbert, is not accused of perfidy, and 
Clarendon |drait8 that he seconded Vane’s statement, 
while aU the gther privy counsellors present sanctioned 
it in silence. The truth is, that the noble historian 

i Old Pari. Hist vol. viii. p. 45S. 
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widies to make it appear that tbe house would have 
favoured his proposal in the end ; whereas Vane inter- 
preted the temper and disposition of the members far 
more truly.' Neithet Laud mor his biographer have 
accused Vane ; secretary Wiiyebanke declared at the 
time, that though ^e dissolution ''a very great dis- 
aster," there was no other way 2 ;*^and %nal/Jr, the king 
himself has thoroughly repudiated the case his noble 
advocate strives to make dtit, by one of his own accuse 
tomed and deliberate acts of ^mbecile rage and madness. 
Some days after the dissolution, *he consigned Mr. CrjBW, 
the chairman of the committee for religion, to the Tower; 
because that high-spirited gentleman refused to but- 
• • 

> 1 8u)>Join a passage from a htetorian who erjualljr admires both Clarcn. 
don and the king, and which scenllto me to set the question at rest. Carte 
in hi8 General Histmy, voL iv. p. £81, 2H2., says : — ** From the part Vane 
actiHl soon after, he was supposed to have given those assurances with aa 
much malice as falsehood, in order to throw all into confusion ; either out 
of disaffbction to his majesty, or a mortal hatred to the earl of Strafibrd, 
who had opposed his promotion, nnd whose min was then projecting^ 
There was no guessing at the motives of Herbert's conduct : and though 
his views were diflbrcrit from Vane’s, they both joined in representing the 
general humour and dist^ecitim of Ue house to be so that if the 

members came loselher afhf/i, they would pass such a vole against ship» 
money ^ as tuould blast that revenue and other branches of the receipt The 
noble historian from whom tins relation is taken, and who bore so consi. 
derabic a part in the debate, seems to have tho^^t this representation ex- 
aggerated ; but at may \vell he questioned^ whether his candour and fawurm 
abic opinion of tome persons, with whom he unwartly concurred in many qf 
their measures, and tvhose dark designs he had not yet dascovered, did not 
bias has judgment : and there wa.«i certainly a great failure at least of ilia 
memory in the accounts he gives of the debates, as if they had taktn up 
two days, whereas what he says of them passed only on the second day 
(Monday), when the iiroiHisal of twelve subsidies was made, and embar- 
rassed the question. On Saturday, the debate could only turn on the single 
point, whether a supply should or should not be granted. Jf this question 
was not then put, it must be ianpufed to the strength qf the party which was 
for postponing the supply till itfter the redress of grtevances, and had the 
day before, by a miyority of 257 to 118, rejected the lords' desire of a present 
confercnoi^ because they would not be diverted from prosecuting the busi- 
ness of 6hip.inoney. Vvhocver likewise considers the whole tenour of prou 
ccedings in this parliament, and comi>afes them with those of the dis- 
affected faction in the funner parliaments of this reign, after which it 
copied, and observes that a Vay for the judicial hearing of the cause of 
shqumoney, in order to* leiieal the sentence of the judges, had been ap. 
pointed without any appearance of an opposinon, and was actually come, 
will be apt to think it not ill founded. * ^ fits majesty could scarce 

eniertam better hopes, or eaepect different tnensurea, from an assem^ whose 
proceedings wet e chiejly dtrected by Fym and Hampden ; two wffCle days 
roent in debates, without coming to a conclusion, or putUng o^question, 
snowed sutficieiitly an indisfiosition to grant a supply : ml af^arances 
countenanced the suggestion of these terrible votes abouS shi|)-inoiiey, and 
other branches of the revenue, winch WbulU have been the utter ruin of 
his majesty’s affairs.” 

3 Sec the Clarendon State Papers, vol U. p. 86. 
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mder certain petitions that ha4 been entrusted to him, 
when their disclosure would have abandoned many deri- 
od petitioners to the vengeance of their metropolitan. 
Two other members, sir^John Hotham and Mr. Bellasis, 
were also committed fv refusing to disclose to the 
council what had ^passed in parliament. And these 
proceedings v^ere appropriately wound up by tlie issue 
of a declaration of reasons for the dissolution, in which, 
rmong other notable matters^ Pym, Hampden, St. John, 
and the rest, are thus described : The ill-affected 

members of the house rff commons, instead of an hum- 
ble and dutiful way of presenting their grievances to his 
majesty, have taken upon them to be the guiders and 
directors in all matters that concern his majesty's go- 
vernment, both tewporal and»^ecclesiastical ; anLl(o«^ 
kififfjf were hound to give an account of tU^nr regal actions, 
and of their manner of government, to their subjects a«- 
semhled in parliament) they have, in a very audacious and 
insolent way, cntere/1 into examination and censuring of 
the present government, traduced ,})is majesty's admi- 
nistration of justice, and rendered,' as much as in them 
lay, odious to the rest of his majesty's subjects, not only 
the officers and ministers of state, but even his majesty’s 
very governmenr/' 

On the occasion of this dissolution there w'as no 
violence, no protest, no show of resistance in the 
smallest degree, on the part of the* commons. Every 
thing was deep, settled, calm ; if there was a ruffle on 
the surface, it was one of joy. Hitherto the faces of 
sagacious men had darkened at a parliameiU's dis- 
solution, but they were serene and smiling now. It 
was observed," says Clarendon, that in the counte- 
nances of those who had most opposed all that was 
desired by his majesty^ there was a marvellous serenity ; 
nor c<>uld they conceal the joy of their hearts, for they 
knew ^nou^h of what was to come to cohclude that 
the king wo\4d be shortly compelled to call another 
parliament. Within an hour after the dissolving, Mr. 
Hyde met Mr. Saint John, who had naturally a great 
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dottd in his face^ and very seldom was known to smile, 
but then had a most cheerful aspect ; and seeing the 
other melancholic, as in tnttlk he was from his heart, 
asked him, what troubled him? who answered, that 
tile same that troubled him, ha believed, troubled most 
good men : that in such a time of ^nfusion, so wise a 
parliament, which alone could ha^ fou^ itmedy for 
it, was so unseasonably dismissed : the other answered, 
witii a little warmth, * that all was weU ; and that si 
muH he worse, before it could be better ; and that this 
parliament could never have ddne what was necessary 
to be done.’ " 

The reflection of the joy which thus lighted up the 
countenance of St. John, exhibited itself in the short* 
sighted multitude in ftia forms aof turbulence and 
insurrection ; and Clarendon takes the opportunity of 
observing that a general impression prevailed, that such 
a set of sober and dispassionate men, or fewer who 
brought ill purposes with them, as had gone to the 
formation of the h^use just dissolved, wpuld never 
meet in parliament again. This is simply one of 
Clarendon's thousand attempts to i^|alead the judgment. 
A comparison of the lists of the parliaments of April 
and November ^ , will at once convince' the reader ^at 
the so terrible change for the court, was in the tiipes, 
and not the men. 

From the instanUof the dissolution, Pym’s exertions 
were truly extraordinary. The party, and the purposes 
of the party, were now to be organised for the last time*. 

Mr. ^m,” says Clarendon, ‘'continued after the un- 
happy dissolution for the most* part about London, in 
conversation and grea^repute amongst those lords who 
were most strangess to the court, and were believed 
most averse to it ; in whom he improved all imaginable 
jealousies and discontents towards the state/' T^are is 
no doubt that a close correspondence witl^ th^Scotdi 
commissioners, was now entered into, uij^er the ma- 
nagement of himself and Hampden ; and two places 
^ In NAlBon, the Old Parllamentarr Hhrtory,or Ruahworth. 
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Bmig^ton G^tle^ in Oxfordsh)^^ the seat of lord Sty \ 
tacid Fawfiley^ in Northamptonshire, the houae of Sir 
Richard Knightley (whose son had married Hampden's 
daughter) — were, froiif their position with reference 
to the North Road, andt^eir ea|y distance from Lon- 
don, fixed upon for the^ purposes of frequent consult- 
ation.- Pyn^ Hampden, and St. John, with lords*' Sqy 
and Brook, and, somewhat later in the year, the earls 
f»f Bedford, Warwick, andr Essex, lord Holland, Na- 
thaniel Fiennes, and young Vane, here held their meet- 
ings ; and a private preSS, Vhich sir Richard Knightley's 
father had establiished at Fawslcy, was brought into 
constant requisition. Whenever, on the otlier hand, ne- 
cessity obliged tlie ineetings to be held in London, they 
took place at Pyiii*s house Gray's Inn Lane, from 
whence various reports were instantly sommunicated to 
the chief places in the country.** 

Meanwhile the disastrous war with Scotland was 
dragging the king^ daily, as Pym had foretold, to the 
feet of his^ subjects. Not a day now passed over the 
heads of the court party, without accumulating upon 
them some fresh evidences of weakness or dishonour. 
The melancholy p^t which Strafford was forced to 
play, has been already told. In the midst of their 
worst distresses, when Chlrles had been driven back to 
York after the disgraceful affair of Newbourne, and 

« 

) ** It was much observed.’' says Echard^ *' that in the I.iOrd Say’s house 
there was a particular room .^Jid a passa^;*' to it, whtch his servants were 
not pcnnittcd to come pear, and when the corit|iany was conif>lcte, great 
noise and talkings were usually heard amongst them, to the admiration of 
Chose who lived m the bouse, who rould not see or discover pie i>ersons 
themselves.” 

3 home have been found to charge dangerous consultations, years before 
this date, ui>on the same places. In a pamphlet (|>art 13. of No. 113. of King’s 
Famphlct«t}, entitled, The English Pope,’^ published on 1st of July, 
(frOTi MS. note), 1 find the following (p. 39.);;. It is reportetl, that the 
lord !>tgby of late, being at Mr. Kniglitley’s house in Northamptonshire, in 
n parlour there, whilst his soldiers were busily searching, and plundering, 
and rifling other roomes, hee smote bis hand upon the table, and swore, 
' that\i>ac was the table whereat all these civil wars had been plotted at 
least a dozen i^ares before.* It should seem Mr. Pym had sojourned some 
time in niat hSuse, and that was sufficient for an inference that the nest of 
anabaptists had tv>en there too, and that that nest had studied* something^ 
which .neither our king's cabinet counsellors, nor the juntos of Italy or 
S|»ine,could make defeasible.” 

^ Windebanke's letter in the second volume of Clarendon’s State Papers. 
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yfhm, as Laud «xpreB8e%il^ tiie king’s oonnseaidni mete 

at ihe wall*^” secretary Windebanke wrote to infotm 
them of the frequent iMsemblage in London and else- 
where of certain persons of *^A]ity, mentioning Pym, 
Hampden^ lords Say, Russel, tfd Brook, who, he wM, 
had prevailed with some lords to jom them, that had 
observed not to be very well cdntentej} at^he time ; 
namely, the earles of Essex, Warwick, and Bedford.” 
Th^se meetings, Windebanke added, were much appre* 
hended to be for some dangerous practice or intdJi- 
gence with the rebels of ScotlSnd." ' In Charles's worst 
moments of terror and alarm, be cotflej^not divest him. 
self of Ins habits of deceit and perfidy. He now 
thought to.avcrt the danger closing round him, by im- 
posing on his people somo^iing of the show of a parlia- 
ment, which sliould induce them to give what every 
arbitrary expedient had again failed in procuring, and 
disarm the popular leaders of their resources. Accord- 
ingly, upon a precedent of Edward Ill.'s time, he 
summoned to York a '^council of peers.” •While his 
people, under the guidance of Pym and Hampden, were 
advancing with giant strides into the^ust and responsi- 
ble governments of the future, this imbecile man pro- 
posed to satisfy them by crawling back into precedents 
of llie barbarous times of Ei^land ! ^ 

As soon as this measure was made public, Pym saw 
that his work was ^complished. He prepared a peti- 
tion for a parliament ; placed, with their consent, the 
names^f Bedford, Hertford, Essex, and Warwick, at 
its heA^; and, witli Hampden and St. John, repaired 
to York. - Eight more signatures were here obtained 
from the peers then assembled, and the petition was pre- 
sented to the king., ^dford and Hertford, being called 

* Hardwicke, State Papers, vol. ii, p. 168. * 

** At the same time/’ says Clarendon, “some lords firom Lonj|an {at 
known and since published nflbctions to that invasion!, attended his majesty 
at York with a petition, signed by others, eight or ten in |he wMc, who 
were craftily perfliiadcd by the letgers there, Mr. Pym, Mr, Hampden, and 
Mr. Saint John, to concur in it, ticing ftill of duty andamodesty enough, 
without considering, that nothing else at that time could have dofle mis- 
chief ; and so siiflbred themselves to be made instruments towards those 
ends, which in truth they abhorred.” Clarendon, voL i. p. 239. 
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to a emfeitmce with the comimttee of state on the sub- 
jeet, deelared boldly^ that they acted, not for themselves 
done, but in trust fo^^many other noblemen, and 
most of the gentry in Cveral parts of the kingdom 
A second petition was forwarded to the committee im- 
mediately after, from the hands of Pym ; also praying 
for a parfiamfnt, an'ii subscribed by 10,000 citizens #f 
London. ^ Other petitions from different quarters,^but 
with the same prayer, reached York at the same mo- 
ment ; and the king, hiyited through all hi? fiM^er's 
shifts and expedients df “ kingcraft,” issued writs for* 
a new parliameqf 8n the 3d of November. ♦ 

And now again, without* the pause of an instant, 
Pym and Hampden «n'ere seen in the discharge of their 
great duty, as chiefe and adders of the "people. It is 
stated in several books of the time, Snd repeated by 
many of the historians^, that between the inttjrval of 
the issue of the writs and the elections, they rode through 
every county in England, urging the electors to their 
duty. ^Yarwick, Brook, and Bedford, lord Kimbolton 
(the earl of Manchester's son), Fiennes (lord Say's se- 
cond son), and tVe younger Vane, exerted themselves, 
meanwhile, in their respective districts ; and Warwick 
soon wrote to his Essex friends from York, so recently 
the.head-quarters of the king, that the game w|p well 
begun.” The party of the king were not less active, 
but they were less successful. 

In the opinion of the great mass of the people Pym 
was the author of this parliament ^ — by the comn^ con- 
sent of all he was to be placed in the position of it^eader. 

> llie lord mayor had been implored to suppress this petition, but rc- 
Aised. 

* Echard; Carte; Warwick; Anthonv Wood. 

3 I And this in a curious pamphlet of the tiire; which 1 was not able to 
discover in the klng*s colloc^nin, but which I purchased fTom Mr. Rodd of 
Newport Street, to whose inTelligence and liberality so many historical col. 
lectoi^ have to confess their obligations. The iNimphlet is a petition sent 
up to tne king by large numbers of the common people, at the time of his 
attempt^ ImnAachment for high treason ; and among answers to the king's 
charges against Pym, contains the following : In the fifth article, he is 

impeached—' thet be hath traitcrously indeavoured to subvert the rights 
and very being of parliaments.’ To this we may answer with groat facilitle, 
he was the chief cause that this parliament was assembled, and it seems 
very incongruous that he should subvert the same.’*. 





m 

Preparing himself for that great office^ he isA 
'‘knew that the highest duty of his life, and the most 
fatal, there awaited him. fjftiras to keep his oM ap- 
pointment with Wentworth, die earl of Strafford* 
Any "allusion to this illustrioi^ man has been hitherto 
avoided as much as possible, sint^ a large nortion of 
the second volume of this work was devoted to 
an analysis of his character and actions; and Hide 
alltision will even now be necessary, for those who ha^e 
hac^thft analysis before th^m. Pym Judged Went- 
worths course as a minister loo ^ly, when, on*^ the 
occasion of their separation twelve years before, he had 
threatened him with a Visionary doom. The twelve 
years had realised one of the greatest genuises for 'des- 
potic government that th(a world has known ; but thdy 
had also strengthened, with an almost superhuman 
power of popular resistance, the mind of Pym. Went- 
worth himself had received occasional very ominous proofs 
of this, and some correspondence passed concerning it 
between himself an^ the king ; but Pym’s* silence re- 
specting the minister in bis famous speech of the pre- 
ceding April, instead of seeming qmst ominous of all, 
had driven hack for a time the fear of danger. The 
conduct of the great opposition leader, however, after 
the dissolution, recalled Strafford's worst appr^en. 
sions ; and on the disastrous failure of his Scotch ex- 
pedition, he prayed the king to be allowed to return to 
his Irish government. But the genius of Strafford was 
the kjpg's last and only hope ; and, pledging a royal 
word that not a hair of his head ” should he 
touched by the parliament, the king ordered his minis- 
ter’s presence in London. Charles himself knew not 
so well as Pym how much Strafford’s genius was indeed 
his last resource. And how mifbh less did he know 
that while he pledged his word for Strafford's d&fety, 
a few weightier words, lingering yet in the mind of 
Pym, would bring to the peoples service thb Tower and 
the Block, and break, in one short instant, that Spell of 
arbitrary power with which he and his father, and the 
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worst ministers of botb^ had been for upwards of 
thirty years struggling to subv^ue the rising liberties! 
In the death of Straffoi^Pym saw that the prestige of 
royalty, which had flRerto in Charles's worst ex- 
tremities availed so mucq, would*be utterly overthrown* 
On the 3d of November the long parliament met. — 
There are' fewrwell-inforined students of English history 
who, with a fearless and frank admission of die errors 
df this illustrious a86embly,Mo not pause with emotion 
at the mention of its name; mindful that there is 
scarcely a privilege of good and safe government now en- 
joyed by the common people of England that does not 
justly date from its commen<#ment The day that wit- 
nessed that commencement was a bright day for every 
one in England, save the ministers and apologists for 
tyranny, It had a sad and melanchCiic aspect," says 
lord Clarendon, ** upon the first entrance, which pre- 
saged some unusual and unnatural events. The king 
himself did not ride with hts accustomed equipage nor 
in his usual majesty to Westminster, but went privately 
in hie barge to the parliament stairs, and after to the 
church, as if it liad been to a return of a prorogued 
or adjourned parliament. And there was likewise an 
untoward, and in truth an unheard-of accident, which 
broke many of the king’s measures, and infinitely dis- 
ordered his service beyond a capacity of reparation. 
From the lime the calling a parliament was resolved 
upon, the king designed sir Thomas Gardiner, Who was 
recorder of London, to be speaker in the house of com- 
mons, a man of gravity and quickness, that ha4 some- 
what of authority and gracefulness in his person and 
presence, and in all respects equsj to the service. There 
was little doubt but that he would be chosen to serve in 
one of the four pla^s for the city of London, which 
hadwery rarely rejected their recorder upon that occa- 
sion ; «nd ^est that should fail, diligence was used in 
one or two other places that he might be elected. But 
the o][)position was so great and the faction so strong 
to hinder his being elected in the city, that four 
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Btliers were chosen for ^at service, without hatdly men- 
daning his name ; nor was there less industry used to 
prevent his being chosen in p^r places/* This inci. 
dent was indeed an omen oHpd promise for the court. 
It was in that day the^nvarial^e usage to select a speaker 
on the king's private recommendatmn ; yet on this occa- 
sion, without the smallest appearance discourtesy, 

the slavish usage, by means of the admirable organis- 
ation of the popular party f was warded off. The king, 
taken by surprise, and obliged to name another member 
hastily, recommended Lenfiiafl, then only knownr as a 
practising barrister. 

The members assembled in great crowds to hear the 
king's speech. All the chief lenders of the commons 
were there ; Pym (who bad again been returned, with 
lord William iliissel, for Tavistock), Hampden (who 
sat for Buckinghamshire), St. John, Denzil Holies, 
Nathaniel Fiennes, the younger Vane ; and, still acting 
with die people, lord Digby (the fantastically chivalrous 
son of the earl of Bristol), lord Falkland, gnd Edward 
Hyde. The chiet popular peers were present also ; 
Francis Russel, earl of Bedford j^tween whom and 
Pym there had been the friendship and mutual counsel 
of a life) ; William Fiennes and Robert Greville ; 
lords Say and Brooke ; Robert Devereux, earl of E^ex ; 
die brothers Henry and Robert Rich, carls of Holland 
and Warwick ; ai^l Edward Montagu, lord Kimbolton, 
son of the earl of Manchester. Upon the faces of 
almost all these men, Clarendon says, there was a 
‘‘ marvellous elated" expression, and he proceeds to 
remark of die members of the commons, that the 
same men who six months before were observed to be 
of very moderate^ tempers, and to wish that gende 
remedies might be applied, withcut opening the wound 
too wide, and exposing it to the air, and rather ^ euro 
what was amiss than too striedy to mak^ inguisition 
into the causes and original of the malady^ talked now in 
another dialect both of things and persons.*' ‘ The truth 
was, that as Mr. Hyde, was returning from the house of 

K 2 
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knrds ifarough Westminster, ho fell into conversstioB 
with Pym, and diat bold etatesman, sounding Hyde 
with some distrust of lu» honesty, cared no longer to 
conceal his own prospeclff or his temper. The anecdote 
is worth giving in the wijyds of one of the parties. 

Mr. Hyde, whoy was returned to serve for a borough 
in Comw8il,in^t Mr. Pym in Westminster Hall, and con- 
ferring together upon state of affairs, the other told 
Mr. Hyde, ^ that they mufft now he of another temper than 
they were the laet parliament ; that they must not only 
sweep the house clean below, but must pull down aU the 
cobwebs which hung in the top and corners, thaP they 
might mt breed dust, and SP make a foul houAe here^ 
after ; that they had^now an opportunity to make their 
country happy, by removing nil grievances, and putting 
up the causes of them by the roots, if a'll men would 
DO THEIR DUTIES ; ' and used much other sharp dis- 
course to the same purpose : by which it was discemed> 
that the warmest and boldest counsels and overtures 
would find a much better reception than those of a 
more temperate allay ; which fell out accordingly.*' 

The first week oyas devoted to the appointment of 
committees, and the reception of petitions. Troops 
of horsemen,” says-^Whitelock, cahie from several 
couijties with petitions for redress of grievances and 
exorbitancies in church and state.** * One or two sharp 
debates arose on the presentation of 4hese petitions, but 
Pym took no share in them. On the 10th of November, 
lord Strafford arrived in London. 

On the 11th of November, Pym suddenly rose in 
his place in the house of commons, stated that he had 
matter of the highest importance fo lay before the house, 
and desired that the strangers* room should be cleared, 
the outer door of tla; house locked, and the keys laid 
upofeMthe derk’s table. What followed this ominous 
announcen^nt must be given chiefly in the words of one 
of the members present, since the destruction of this 

t 

1 Whitelock’s Memoriala. 

3 This is Rushworth’s expression. 
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portioti of the journal# has left us without any other 
record of the momentous scene that passed. 

' '‘Mr. Pym/' says Clarendon^ "in a long formed 
discourse^ lamented the miser^le state and condition of 
the kingdom^ aggravated all particulars which had 
been done amiss in the governmegit, as * don^ and con. 
trived maliciously, and upon deliberatiodf to change the 
whole* frame, and to deprive the nation of all the liberty 
and property which was their birthright by the laws Of 
the land; which were now r\p more considered, but sub- 
jected to the arbitrary power o^ the privy council, wfiich 
governed the kingdom according to their will and 
pleasure ; these calamitieR falling upon us in the reign 
of a pious and virtuous king, whd loved his people, and 
was a great lover of justiee/ And thereupon enlarging 
in some speciofts commendation of the nature and good- 
ness of the king, that he might wound him with less 
suspicion, he said, * We must inquire from what fountain 
these waters of bitterness flowed : what persons they were 
who had so far insinuated themselves into his royal 
affections, as to be able to pervert his excellent judgment, 
to abuse his name, and wickedly apply his authority to 
countenance and support their own corrupt designs. 
Though he doubted there would be many found of this 
class, who had contributed their joint endeavoiy^s to 
bring this misery upon the nation ; yet he believed 
there was one mor^signal in that administration than the 
Test, being a man of great parts and contrivance, and of 
great industry to bring what he designed to pass ; a man, 
who in4hc memory of many present had sate in that house 
an earnest vindicator of the laws, and a most zealous 
assertor and champiov for the liberties of the people ; hut 
long since turned dpostate from those good affections, and, 
according to the custom and ndture of apostates, 
become the greatest enemy to the liberties of his 
and the greatest promoter of tyranny, thatmnysage had 
produced.* And then he named ' the Earl of Straf- 
ford, lord lieutenant of Ireland, and lord president of 
the council established in York, for the northern parts 
K 3 
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of the kingdom ; who/ he said/ * had in both places, 
and in all other provinces wherein his service had been 
used by the king, raised anfple monuments of his tyyan.* 
nical nature ; and that he^believed, if they took a short 
aurvejr of his actions and behaviour, they would find 
him the pirincipal a:ithor and promoter of all those 
counsels which had exposed the kingdom to so much 
ruin and to this end instanced some high and im- 
perious actions done by hini in England and in Ire- 
land, some proud and ^over confident expressions in 
discourse, and some passionate advices he had given in 
the most secret councils and debases of the affairs of 
state; adding some lighter passages of his vanity and 
amours ; that theiy who were not inflamed with Anger and 
detestation against hiin for thff former, might have less 
estemh and reverence for his prudence and discretion : 
and so concluded, ‘ that they would well consider how 
to provide a remedy proportionable to the disease, and 
to prevent the farther mischiefs they were to expect 
from the cVjntinuance of this grear man's power and 
credit with the king, and his influence upon his coun- 
sels/ ” •' 

In this brief sketch, we may trace the outlines of 
Pym’s speech on this great occasion, and it is a fresh 
proof of his extraordinary powers. But the resources 
of a profound understanding are as inexhaustible as 
the human heart itself. Variousljt adapting to his 
various hearers the elcquent austerity of his invective, 
behold Siraflbrd at one moment elevated to the alarm of 
every wise patriot, and in the next shrunk belt^w the 
contempt of the meanest person present ! I’assion, 
prejudice, patriotism, every emotion that can actuate 
the virtuous or the base, were called 'into existence by 
the orator. It may fie to Pym s advantage or disad- 
vantjglfc to state this, but it was so. When he had 
ceased, «therc was but one flame raging through that 
great assembly, and the power of Strafford was blasted 
for ever. 

Meanwhile, as several members from every side of the 
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house were swelling 4ie general outcry against the 
accused^ a message arrived from the lords^ desiring 
instant conference on a treaty, with the Scots. Pym, at 
once Inspecting that the extraordinary precautions wliich 
had just been taken respecting the exclusion of strai^ers^ 
had given surprise and perhaps alarm in certain quarters^ 
and that these messengers had a very ^iffeftnt object 
from their professed one, dispatched them quickly with 
an answer to decline the •meeting, on the ground of 
very weighty and important business ; and at the same 
moment gave ‘‘ such advertisement to some of the U^ds, 
that that house might likewise be kept from rising, 
which would otherwise very much have broken their 
measures^’ ^ • 

''In conclusion,” proceeds Clarendon, " after many 
hours of bitter iinveighing, and ripping up the course 
of the earl of Strafford's life before his coming to court, 
and his actions after, it was moved, according to the 
secret resolution taken before, 'that he might be 
forthwith impeacl^d of high treason ^which was 
no sooner ^mentioned, than it found an universal ap- 
probation and consent from the whgle house ; nor was 
there, in all the debate, one person, [not even Mr. Hyde !] 
who offered to stop the torrent by any favourable tes- 
timony concerning the earl’s carriage, save only that 
the lord Falkland (who was very well known to be 
far from having .any kindness for him), when the 
proposition was made for the present accusing him 
of high treason, modestly desired the house to consider 
' whether it would not suit better with the gravity 
of their proceedings, first to digest many of those 
particulars, wdiich had been mentioned, by a com- 
mittee, before tliey sent up to accuse him ? declaring 
himself to be abundantly satisfied that there was 
enough to charge him:' which was very inge]||^usiy 
and frankly answered by Mr. Pym, ' that such a 
delay might probably blast all their hopes, and put it 
out of their power to proceed farther than tltey had 
1 Clarendon, voL i. p. 302. Rushworth, vol. iv. p. 43. 
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done idresdy ; that the earl's power and credit' with 
the Icings and with all those who had most credit with 
the king or queen, was so*, great, that when he should 
come to know that so much of his wickedness^ was 
discoxjered, his own conscience owould tell him what 
he was to expect ; ^nd therefore he would undouhU 
edly procuife th,e parliament to be dissolved, rather than 
undergo the justice of it, qr take some other desperate 
ccMirse to preserve himself, though with the hazard of 
the kingdom's ruin : whereas, if they presently sent 
up to impeach him of high treason before the house of 
peers, in the name and on the behalf of all the com. 
mons of England, who where represented by them, 
the lords would be o*bliged in justice to commit him 
into safe custody, and so sequester him from resorting 
to counsel, or having access to his majesty : and then 
they should proceed against him in the usual form 
with all necessary expedition.' These reasons of the 
haste they made," continues Clarendon, so clearly de- 
livered, gav^* that universal satisfaction, tha^ without 
farther considering the injustice and unreasonableness 
of it, they voted u!ianimously (for aught appeared to 
the contrary by any avowed contradiction), that they 
would forthwith send up to the lords, and accuse the 
earl of Strafford of high treason, and several other 
crimes and misdemeanors, and desire that he might 
be presently sequestered from the cviuncil, and com- 
mitted to safe custody ; and Mr. Pym was made choice 
of for the messenger to perform that office.” 

After an interval of four hours, passed b)hinany 
persons outside with intense and various anxiety, the 
doors of the house of commons oppned at last to give 
way to Pym, who, issuing forth at the 'head of upwards 
of 300 representatives of the English people, proceeded to 
tlfb hai;^<^e of lords, where Mr. Pym, at the bar, and in 
the nam| of ^tbe lower house, and of all the commons 
of England, iin peached Thomas, earl of Strafford, with 
the addition of all his other titles, of high treason.** ^ 

1 Clarendon's Hist. toI. i. p. 805. 
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The earl was already an the hause^ according to Cla. 
rendon^^ when Pyra appeared at the bar ; and was even 
prepared with evidence of a correspondence^ between 
Pym and other popular leaders^ and the Scotch, supplied 
by the perfidy and forgery of loM Savile, on which he de- 
signed at that very instant to accu^ them of treason. 
According to the lively and graphic narri(|ive of Baillie^ 
however, Strafford had not yet entered the house with 
this view; but, after Pym’s sudden appearance, the 
earrs is thus described : '{'he lords began to consult 

on that strange and unexpected motion. The word 
goes in haste to the lord lieutenant, where he was with 
the king ; with speed he comes to the house ; he ealh 
rudely at ihe door ; James Maxwell, keeper of the black 
rod, opens ; his lordship, with a proud glooming counte- 
narice, makes tc^ard his place at the board-head. But 
at once many bid him void the house ; so he is forced, 
in confusion, to go to the door till he was called. After 
consultation, being called in, he stands, but is commanded 
to kneel, and on 1^ knees to hear the sentence. Be- 
ing on his knees, he is delivered to the keeper of the 
black rod, to be prisoner till he lyns clear^ of those 
crimes the house of commons had charged him with. 
He offered to speak, but was comnjanded to be gone 
without a word. In the outer room, James Ma^^well 
required him, as prisoner, to deliver his sword. When 
he had got it, he vies with a loud voice for his man, 
to * carry my lord lieutenant's sword. This done, he 
xfiakes through a number of people, towards his coach, 
all no man capping to him before whom that 

morning the greatest of England would have stood di»» 
covered. Coming to, the place where he expected his 
coach, it was not there ; so be behoved to return tbtft 

• 

* “ It was about three of the clock in the afternoon, when thejSSTrl^ 
StrafTord (being iiilirm, and not well dispos'd in his health, and so not 
having stirred out of his house that morning), bearing t^t bWh housea 
fltxil sat, thought fit to go thither It was bclievLHi by some lui)on what 
ground was never clear enough) that he made that haste then to accuse 
the lord Say and some others, of having induced the Scots to inWale the 
kingdom: but he was scarce entered into the house of peers, when the 
message from the house of commons was called in.*' History, voL i, p. SSO. 
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same way, through a world of gfizing people. W'hen at 
last he had found his coach, and was entering, James 
Maxwell told him, ' Youi* lordship is my prisoner, and 
must go in my coach,' and so he behoved to do. For 
some** days too many went to visit him : but since, 
the parliament hath commanded his keeping to be 
straiter.’* ^ 

The result proved this to have been what Pym anti- 
dpatedi the masterstroke oT the time. In whatever 
view, or with whatever sense, it is regarded, whether 
of regret or admiration. It cannot be denied to have been, 
in its practical results, the greatest achievement of this 
great age of statesmanship. It struck instant terror 
into every quarter of “the court, and left the king, for a 
time, powerless and alone. «• 

Every resolution of the house of com'tnons, from the 
hour of Strafford's impeachment, took the shape of action. 
Every discussion ended in something done. Monopolists 
and patentees were at once declared incapable of serving 
in the house ; the tax of ship-monr^y, and the proceed- 
ings in Hampden’s case, were declared subversive of 
property, of the lavi«, of the resolutions of former par- 
liaments, and the petition of rights ; the new church 
canons issued by Lau<l, were condemned ; and, on the 
11th December, the London petition against the pre- 
lates and prelacy, signed by lo, 000 citizens, and praying 
that that episcopal government, with ull its depen tlencies, 
“ roots and branches.” might be abolished, was received 
in ominous silence by the house. 

William, lord archbishop of Canterbury," was then, 
on the motion of Pym, accused of high treason ; and 
Denzil Halles carried up the accusation to the house of 
lords.- The Scotch commissioners deTiounced him at the 
same time as an ^MnceLdiary in the national differences 
ancCfiaiifter ten weeks' confinement in the house of the 
usher of th^ black ro<l, the tower received Laud also. 

' Baifjie'8 Letters, vol. i. p 217. 

Whitelock says in his Memorials (jk 39.). that Pym carried it up j but 
this IS an error. See Journals. 
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Informations were nouf lodged against Wren, bishop 
of Ely, for oppression and idolatry ; and against Pierce, 
bishop of Bath and Wells, fof corruption of religion ; 
and those prelates were orderei] to give large securities 
that they would abidfi the judgment of parliament. 
Impeachments of treason were iierft prepare|^ against 
secretary Windebanke and lord keeper Finch. Winde- 
banke escaped to France, and Finch fled to Holland. 

' So that,” says Clarencfon, within less than silf 
weeks, for no more time was xiet elapsed, these ter- 
rible REFORMERS had caused the two greatest coun- 
sellors of the kingdom, and whom they most feared, 
and so hated, to be removed from the king, and im- 
prisoned, under an accusation o^ high treason ; and 
frighted away the lord kee]per of the great seal of Eng. 
land, and one of the principal secretaries of state, into 
foreign kingdoms, for fear of the like ; besides the pre- 
paring all the lords of the council, and very many of 
the principal gentlemen thioughout England, who had 
been high sheriffs, #hd deputy lieutenants, *10 expect 
such measure of punishment, from their general votes 
and resolutions, as their future demd&nour should draw 
upon them for their past offences.' 

These gentlemen had no cause, except in their own 
consciences, to tremble. The leaders of this j^reat 
parliament sought a severe, but a just atonement. They 
struck down the chfef abettors of tyranny in the king- 
dom, but pardoned its miserable agents. Their terrible 
inquisition passed over the various sheriffs who had lent 
their iiflluence to the enforcement of ship-money, while 
it fixed itself on the servile judges who liad prostituted 
the laws to its support. Bramstone, Davenport, Berke- 
ley, Crawley, Trevbr, and Weston, were obliged to 
give securities in enormous sums fiiat they would ahid g. 
the judgment of parliament-*; wliile sir RflBert 
Berkeley, as the principal supporter of tht iniquitous 

* Hlit. of the Rebellion, vol. i. p. 511. • 

s The old claune, quamdtu se bene gf$$erint wan also restored, in place of 
the durante bene ptacito. See Old Pari. Hut. vol. ix. j*. 208. 
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tax, was impeached of treason/ publicly arrested in the 
King’s Bench court, taken from off the bench where 
he sate, and carried aw^y to prison, which struck a 
great terror in the rest of bis brethren then sitting in 
Wectminster Hall, and in all biff profession.” ’ 

The speech whiob led to this latter startling step was 
delivered in the house of commons on the 2d of De- 
cember, and there is every reason to believe by Pym. 
it appears in pamphlets of the time without the 
speakers name; but in ^Coom well’s parliament of 1650, 
sir Robert Goodwin brought forward a precedent which, 
he said, ''was urged by John Pym in the long par- 
liament,” and the only resemblance to which is in the 
speech alluded to. - ’ Some passages, indeed, at the 
commencement would seem to discountenance this sup. 
position of authorship, but the general ‘"tone and man- 
ner are, emphatically, those of the long parliament’s 
most famous orator. In the sustained eloquence, the 
practical wisdom, the singular weiglit, gravity, and 
precision ef language, and the carcfrul protest it records 
against the hasty judgments of posterity, we feel the 
voice of Pym. Sdhie passages are too remarkable to be 
omitted here. After a comparison of the body politic 
with the body natural — a favourite parallel with Pym 
— he thus proceeds : — 

" This common wealth is, Mr. Speaker, or should be, 
but one body ; this house the gr(*at physician of all 
our maladies. But, alas! Sir, of what afflicted 
part shall we poot patients com))lain first } Or rather 
of what shall we not complain } Are we nefS heart- 
sick? Is there in us that which God requires — 
unity, purity, and singularity of^ heart? Nay, is not 
religion, the soul of this body, so “iniscrably distracted, 
, that (I speak it notSvithout terror) ’tis to be feared 
£hiS1^ is more confusion of religion amongst us, than 
there iwasi of tongues at the subversion of Babel? 

* Whitelwk’s Mcmorialn, p 39. 

* SeCBurton’s Diary (so admirably edited by that intelligent, accom- 
plished, and long devoted friend to the popular cause, Mr. Jtdio TowiJl 
Rutt), vol. iii. p. 1^. 
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And is it not then high ttime that we understand one 
another^ that we be reduced to one faith, one govern* 
ment ? Sir, is the head whola — the seat of government 
and justice, the fountain from whose sweet influence 
all the inferior members of tlii^body should receive both 
vigour and motion ? Nay, hath rather a general 
apoplexy, or palsy, taken or shaken all qpf members ? 
Are not some dead^ others buried quick ; some dis- 
membered ; all disordered the diversion of the vourse 
of justice ? Is the liver, ^ature*s exchequer, open, 
from whose free distribution feach limb may rec^ve 
his proper nutriment ? or, rather, is it not wholly ob^ 
structed — our property taken from us ? May it not 
justly be said of us, • 

•Sic Vos non vobis fortis Aratra ^ 

The hard destiny which, for so many years, had at- 
tended upon labour, is now described with a noble 
pathos ; and those views respecting church government 
are stated, which are ascribed, with the greatest 
justice, to Pyin. ^ • 

0?4r ancestors drank the juice of their own vines, 
reaped and eat the fruit of their ow^ harvest ; but now 
the poor marCs plough goes to furrow the seas, to build 
ships ! We labour, not for ourselves, but to feed the 
excrescions of nature — things grown up out of the igiins 
of the natural members — monopolists! Sir, these are 
maxima vitalia — religion, justice, property — the heart, 
the head, the liver of this great body ; and these being 
so distempered or obstructed, can the subordinate 
parts ^ free ? The truth is, all is so far out of 
frame, that to lay open every particular grievance were 
to drive us into despair of a cure : in so great confusion, 
where to begin flas^ requires not much less care than 
what to apply. Mr. Speaker, 1 knww ’tis a right motion 
to begin with settifig God s house in order first. 
ever presses that moves with such advantage, thgt he is 
sure no man will gainsay him. 'Tis a weU becoming 
zeal to prefer religion before our own aflairs ; aiHd tn- 
deed 'tis a duty not to be omitted, where they are in equal 
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danger ; but in cures of the h^dy politic or natural, m 
must prefer the most pressing exigencies^ Physicians 
know that consumptions, ^dropsies^ and such like linger, 
ing diseases, are more mortal, more difficult to cure, 
thap slight external wounds ; yet if the least vein be cut, 
they must neglect t^eir greater cures to stop that ; which, 
if neglected, ^^must needs exhaust the stock of nature, 
and produce a dissolution of the w|K)le man. A defection 
tfrom the duties of onr religion is a consumption to any 
state : no foundation is firm that is not laid in Christ. 
T/if denial of justice, the ahridgmmt of our liberties, are 
such (in obstruction as renders the commonweaUji /e- 
prous ; but the wounds in our property let out the life 
blood of the people. The reformation of chutch govern- 
ment ipust necessarily be a, work of much time; and, 
God be thanked, the disease is not desperate. We serve 
one God,, we believe in one Christ, and v'c all acknow^ 
ledge and profess one gospel. The stop of justice can 
yet injure but particulars. 'Tis true, there may be 
many, tot^ many, instances of strange oppressions, great 
oppressors, but 'twill l)e hard to judge the conclusion : 
et sic de emteris, ^^But take from us the property of our 
estates, our subsistence, we are no more a people : this 
is that vein which hath been so deep cut, so far ex- 
hausted, that to preserve our being we must, doubtless, 
stop this current. It will me time enough to settle 

HOLES TO LIVE BV WHEN WE ARE SC'KE TO LIVE.*' 

While this, as contrasted with Pyrn’s tone in the 
parliament of April, is a perfect illustration of his pre- 
sent change of temper, it was also, it cannot J)e doubted, 
intended to vindicate himself from a charge which 1 find 
brought against him by more than one of the puritans 
at tiie time — a lukewarmness concerning the bold 
questions of episcojcl government, ‘ in favour of the 

* “ KuowhJ’ Clarpndon, speakinfr of I*yni at this time, “to ber in- 
clined to the ^ritan party, yet not of those furmus rosolutions against the 
church, as the other Uading men were, and wholly devoted to the earl of 
Bedfoi^, who had noiliing of that spirit." History, vuL i. p diiJ. Fym 
was, imfact, like Sclden, and the majority of lawyers in the house of com- 
mons, a disciple of Eraatus in matters of church government. 



more practical strokes of policy by which he sought, 
first of all, to assault and take by storm the strong 
holds of the government of the king. Tha last words 
of the passage just quoted are a noble defence of what 
he had done, and was about to*do, with this great yiew. 
In truth, the difficulties o< the pyiod, the considera- 
tions which should weigh with posterity ^gaifkt a hasty 
judgment of the li^ast startling measures, were never 
so weightily expressed as ^in these few words. The 
first aim was to save the lifj of the republic ; the next 
was to goverh it. * - 

‘'.Mr. Speaker,** he continued, ‘^he that well weighs 
this little word property, or propriety » in our estates, 
will find it of a large extent, lilie leeches that have 
suck'd this blood, have been excise, benevolences, loans, 
impositions, ntonopolies, military taxes, ship-money, 
cum raultis aliis ; all which spring from one root. And 
is it not high time to giub up that root, that brings 
forth such fruit ? Shall we first stand to lop the 
branches one by oi^, when we may down yirith all at 
once } He that, to correct an evil tree, which brings 
forth had fruit, shall begin at the tgaster-hoagh, and so 
lop dwnvmrds, is in danger to fall himself before the tree 
falls. The safer and speedier wag is to begin at the 
root ; a7id there, with submission, would I lay the ax. 
The root of most of our present mischiefs, and the 
ruin of all posterity, 1 hold to be those extrajudicial 
(judgments 1 cannot say, but rather) dooms, delivered 
by all the judges under their hands out of court, yet 
recordq^l ^ all courts ; to the subversion of all our 
fundamental laws and liberties, and the annihilation, if 
not confiscation, of all our estates : ^ that in case of 
datiger, the king mgiy impose upon his subjects ; and 
that he is the sole judge of the danger, necessity, andpro„ 
portion* This, in brief, is to take what, when.j«aiRr 
where he will ; which, though delivered in ^e tgne of a 
gracious and merciful prince, who we hope will not 
wrest it beyond our abilities, yet, when left to the^nter- 
pretation of a succeeding tyrant, if ever this nation be so 
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wifartunaie to foil into the hahda of sucft, it is a reco^ 
mkerein evsrp man might read himseW a slaw that reais 
U ; — having nothing he can call hnFown^ buft |dl prosti- 
tute to the iwill of another. 

*^What to do in such a cast, vae are not to seek 
fioT precedents. O^r honourable ancestors taught us, in 
tile just \ind« exemplary punishments of chief justice 
Tresilian and hiacomplices for giving their judgments 
out of parliament^ against the established laws of par. 
liament, how tender the^ v^ere of us. HoW|^carefu1j then, 
ought we to be to continue those laws, and to preserve 
the liberty of our posterity ! 1 am far from maligning 

the person, nor in my heart wish I the execution, of any 
man ; but certainly t> shall he a justice well becoming this 
house^ tfi lay their heads at his majesty s mercy y who laid 
us under his feet ; who had made us btft tenants at will 
of our liberties and our estates. And though 1 cannot 
tut approve of mercy y as a great virtue in any prince, yet 
I heartily pray it prove a precedent as safe and useful tp 
this oppressed state as that of justi^’*. !" 

The force and condensation of these passages are 
wonderful indeed. i-But what follows is yet more striking, 
when taken as a great appeal to the future. 

'' Mr. Speaker, blasted may that tongue he, that shall, 
in Jhe least degree, derogate from the glory of those 
halcyon days our fathers enjoyed during the government 
of that ever-blessed, never- to*he-forgotten royal Eliz- 
abeth. But certainly 1 may safely say, without de- 
traction, it was much advantage to the peace and pros- 
perity of her reign, that the great examples|pf tEmpson 
and Dudley were then fresh in memory. The civility 
of our law tells us, that the king can do no wrong ; 
but then onJy is the state secure^ when judges, their 
ministers, dare do nfSne, Since our times have Jbwgd 
^‘SSfiumant of stick examples, *tis fit we leave some to pos- 
terity!^ G^d forbid all should he thought or found 
guilty ; there are doubtless tiime ringleaders ; let us n^t 

' Th Jie vee the precedents alluded to by Goodwin, as having been urgeia 
^ by JobB Pym in the beginning of the long parliament** 
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them out. In public government to pass hy the nocent^ 
i^qual injustice ae to punish the innocent. An ommto^ 
t^ihat dutjfwnv loft be a guiU in tie, render us shamed 
in history, and cursed by posterity. Our gracious and^ 
in that act of voluntar^b justice/ most glorious king hath 
given up, to |ihe satisfaction of his^fflicted people, the 
authors of their ruins. Tbs power of^fvAre prb* 
SERVATioN IS NOW IN tjs. Mt qm non servat pairiam 
cum potest, idem tradit destruenti patriam, Whal 
though we ci^not restore th| damage of the common-^ 
wealth, we may yet repair the bfeachcs in the bounds of 
monarchy ; tlmtgh it he with our loss and charge, we shall 
so leave our childrm's children fenced as with a wall qf 
safety, by the restoration of our laws to their ancient 
vigour and lustre ! » 

'Tis too trtfc, that it is to be feared the revenues of 
the crown, sold outright, would scarce remunerate the 
injuries or repay the losses of this suffering nation, 
|ince the pronouncing of that fatal sentence. What 
proportionable satisfVtion, then, can this cominon wealth 
receive in the punisliment of a few inconsiderable 
delinquents ? But ’tis a rule valid ii^law, and approved 
in equity, that Q,ui non habent in crumena, luant in 
corpore : and ’tis, without all question, so in policy, that 
ejrentplary ptinishments conduce more to the safety qf a 
state, titan pecuniary rejfarations. Hope of impunity 
lulls every bad great officer into security for his time ; 
and who would not venture to raise a fortune, when the 
allurements of honour and wealth are so prevalent, if the 
worst tyit0in full be but restitution only ? We see the 
bad effects of this bold erroneous opinion. What was, 
at first, hut corrupt law, is since, by encouragement taken 
from their impunity^ became false doctrine. The people 
q^e* taught, in pulpits, ‘ that they have no property 
Idngs instructed ii) that destructive principle, ‘ 
is theirs ;* and it is thence deduced into n^essq^y stqte 
ipolicy, and whispered in council, 'that he is no 
monarch, who is bounded by any law.' • 

By these bad consequences, the best of Hngs bath 

VOL. 111. L 
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beeiiy by the infbsion of su^h poisonoufi pocntions, 
diverted from the sweet inclitiations of his own natural 
equity and justicd ; the v^ry essence of a king having 
b^n taken from him^ which is the preservation of his 
people. And whereas salius pi)puli is^ or should be, 
tiuprema lax, the pov^r of undoing us is masked under the 
style of royal prerogative^ And is it not high time for us 
to make examples of the first authors of this subverted 
iSw, bad counseJ, worse doctrine ? Let* no man think 
to divert us from the purmit of justice, jby poisoning 
the clear streams of our affections, with jealous fears 
of his majesty's interruptions, if we look too high. 
Shall we therefore doubt op .u'srirE, because we 
HAVE NEED OF oHEAi!^ JUSTICE? We may be confident, 
the king^well knows, that his justice is the band of our 
aUegiance — that it is the staff’, the* proof of his 
sovereignty.*’ 

Never was a finer answer given to an often repeated 
fallacy, than is contained in that sudden question of the 
orator ; and the following peroratic i seems to me quite 
unequalled, in any ancient or modern speaker, for its 
beauty and condensation of thought. Its commence- 
ment is indeed an absolute and final vindication of such 
men as Py*n, who, professing themselves the advocates 
of wonarchy, were soon obliged to strip from the 
monarch all his abused resources or prerogative. 

* *Tis a happy assurance, sir, of his majesty’s intention 
of grace to us, that our loyalty hath at last won him to 
^tender the' safety qf his people. And certainly (all our 
pressures well weighed this twelve years hist p^ty it wiU 
he. found, that the passive loyalty op a suffering 
NATION HATH OUTDONE THE ACTIVE LOYALl'Y OP ALL 

TIMES AND STORIES. As the poet hsrth it, — 

Fortiter ille licit, qui miser esse potest ; ' ^ 

and lrtnay as properly say, Fideliter fedmus. We have 
done loyidly^o suffer so patiently. 

Then since our royal lord hath, in mercy, visited 
us, let bs not doubt but, in his justice, he will redeem 
his people. Qmi timide rogat, docet negare! When 
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retigion w innovatedy mr liberties violated, our fundiu 
mental laws abrogated, our modem laws already obsokted, 
the property of our estates atienated nothing left vs 

WE CAN CALL OUB OWN, BIjT OUB MISERY AND OUR 

PATIENCE — if ever *any nation might justifiaUy, we 
certainly may now, now most proferly, rnostmSbu^Conably, 
cry out, and cry aloud, ‘ Vel ^cra reghet juBtitia> vel 
ruat cffilum! * ** * ^ 

And in the full acceptation of the spirit of these 
words, Pym prosecuted the ^eat work he had noV in 
hand, scarcely so much, as he here explains, in the hope 
of achieving present happiness, as of securing the liberties 
and happiness of the future. He has been bitterly 
assailed, by the enemies of freedom, for urging forward 
the measures now in contemplation, on thl ground 
tliat, their tcnuency being antimonarchical, he thus, as 
an equally professed friend to liberty and to monarchy, , 
gave tlie lie to his professions. But was this so ? Has 
he not placed an undeniable refutation of it on record ? 
The question had 1)een reduced, in truth,* as between 
Pym and the popular party, and Charles the First, to 
a question strictly personal. THb nation had been 
brought into such a position by the government of 
Charles, as to make many of the hitherto undenied 
prerogatives of majesty, incompatible, in the person of < 
Charles, with freedom. This is not to be denied, nor 
can the high and weighty considerations involved in it 
be dismissed by any affected discussion of them in the 

abstract,*’ or to the exclusion of the one grand 
element df the whole — the insincerity and perfidy of 
Charles himself. 

In his opening speech of the session, the king had 
termed the IScots pdbple rebels.” A vote was now passed 
by the commons, decreeing 300,000/. for the frijy;||jj^ 
relief and aid, and towards the losses and necessities, of 
their brethren the Scots,” ^ Pym’s objeef^ thxbugh all 

1 Inquiriei were also ordered'info the losses siiiftred by varioi^ m^ben 
*r the house by tine and imprisonment after the thinl Mrliament of Charles. 
Among the names specified, 1 find those of Pym and Ham|)den i the last 
1 take to be on the score of «hi]>.money j but wai BOt awar e, before, that 
t 2 
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his measures at this time, was apparently to strengthen 
the democratic power so far above that of the preroga- 
tive, as to enabi# the commons to resist a dissolution. 
In case a dissolution should be threatened. He was 
so far successful in achieving i^ that an open effort 
to secure^ the continuance of parliament was now 
thought advisqhle. And this in two short montlis ! 
But the final stand had, doubtless, now been taken by 
Pym and the chief men of the party ; and, with un- 
swerving reliance on that political and religious faith of 
the people to«which they had h«*en educated by the 
struggles and miseries of so many years, they moved 
forward with a steadiness of aim and determination, 
which bore down evety opposing effect? and even every 
wish, agv.iiist them. Tlarendon, Faftland, and Digby, 
were carried along wdth the stream. Up to this time, 
and fiir beyond it, we hfar no whisper of resistance on 
the score of danger to the monarchy. 'Tnily, 1 am 
persuaded,** observes (Marendon, however, in a sort of 
self-vindication, ** whatever design^ either of alteration 
or reformation, was yet formed — I mean in the begin- 
ning of the parliamc it, ivas only communicateil between 
Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, Mr. Fiennes, Mr. St. John, 
the earl of Bedford, tlie lords Say and Kimbolton, who, 
togctjier with the earl of Rothes and the lord Louden 
(the Scots commissioners), managt-d and carried it on ; 
and tliat neither the earl of Essex, W arwick, nor Brooke 
himself — no, nor Mr. Holhs or Strode, or any of the 
rest, were otherwise trusted, than upon occasion, and 
made use of according to their several gifts ; there 
was yet no manner of difficulty in swaying and guiding 
the affections of men, all having brought resolution and 
animosity enough against the excesses and exorbitancies 
♦hat had been been exercised in the former government, 
and uislike enough to the persons guilty of the same, 
nnd not^et ^seeming that there was any other intenthon 

Pym had then alsq^een Bubgected to imprisonment and low. Old ParL 
Hist votix. r.8d, 
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Ifcan of a ju9t and regular proceeding, and reformation 
upon both,** So far, at least, this is valuable testimony. 
It is a warrant, from the authority of^e strongest pro- 
fessed friends to the monarchy, for the justice of the 
impeachment and attainder or Strafford, and for aU the 
measures up to tlie period of his d^th. 

We have seen Pym alluding, in one hi! speeches, 
to two statutes of Edward 111., for tlie holding of annual 
parliaments. Upon this suggestion Mr. Prideaux now 
introduced a bill for yearly^ parliaments, which, hqw 
ever, by the amendments received in cqpriniittee was 
changed into a triennial measure. The most singular 
care and precaution were used in framing this statute. 
The issuing of writs was made imperative on the keeper 
of the great -seal ; in case of his failure, u]>on t^e lords ; 
on failure of the latter, upon the sheriff^ ; and, in 
the last resort, representatives might be chosen by the 
people themselves, Charles made a desperate effort 
to elude assent to this famous hill ; hut an assent was 
extorted from him, ^nd the })€ople weleomud the event 
with bonfires and every mark of joy.^ 

Meanwliile Pym had abated nonuof his exertions in 
preparing for the impending tiial of Sti afford, A 
masterly series of twenty-eight articles of impeachment 
had been drawn up by himself and Sl John, in which 
fourteen years of Strafford’s life were set forth with 
wonderful force and precision ; blending offences of 
various degrees, hut so planned as to exhibit through 
them all the one grand of^nce charged upon the earl 
— an ^attempt to subvert the fundamental laws of the 
eountrr/. Information was now conveyed that sir George 
Radcliffe was mainly relied upon by Strafford for the 
proof of his answers and Pym, well knowing Radcliffe 
to have been the wretched instrument of the lord de- 
puty’s guilt throughout, instantly charged high tr«t48Sff 
upon him also. Radclifie shortly after esc^ped^ but an 

* See Journals of the House, SOth Dec. 1640; and again. Journals of 

9th January. ^ 

* See Pari. Hist and Statns Car. I. e. i. Clarendon’s Hist vol L p. 367 

, * See Clarendon’s Hist voL I p. 377. ^ 
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extract from Pym’s speech ia» presenting the articles 
against him will not be thought inappropriate here. 

" The earl/' nvy lords, is charged as an author; 
sir George Radcliife as an instrument and subordinate 
actor.^ The influence of superior planets are often 
augmented and enfojjced, but seldom mitigated, by the 
concurrencJe of the inferior, where merit doth arise 
not from well doing, but from ill. The offlciousness 
of’ ministers will rather add to the malignity of their 
instructions, than diminish it ; that so they may more 
fully ingratiate themselves with those upon whom they 
depend. In the crimes committed by the earl, there ap- 
pears more haughtiness and fierceness, being acted by 
his own principles. Those motions are ever strongest, 
which aji;e nearer the primu7u mobile. But in those 
of sir George Radclifle, there seems to be more base- 
ness and servility, having resigned and subjected him- 
self to be acted upon by the corrupt w’ill of another. 
The earl of Strafford hath not been bred in the study 
and practice of the law, and hmnng^ stronger lusts and 
passions to incite^ and less knowledge to restrain him, 
might more easily pe transported from the rule. Sir 
George Radclifle, in his natural temper and disposition 
being more moderate, and, by his education and pro- 
fession, better acquainted with the grounds and direc- 
tions*" of the law, was carried into his offences by a 
more immediate concurrence of will, arid a more corrupt 
suppression of his own reason and judgment. My lords, 
as both these have been partners in offending, so it is the 
desire of the commons they may be put under such trial 
and examination, and other proceedings of justice, as 
may bring them both to partake of a deserved punish- 
ment, for the safety and good of both kingdoms.” 

As the trial of Stra^rd approached, tlie king made an 
save him by a compromise with the leaders of 
the opposition. Whitelocke’s account of this nego- 
tiation ^ is unsatisfactory and obscure ; but it is possible 

> are his wor4s:— '^But there was a proposal (the mibiect ef 

much diacDurse}, to'^prevent all this trouble, and to restore the earl of 
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that^ from some extraots 1 sliall now make from Cla- 
relic on^ a just notion of the whole transaction may be 
arrived at. This is the moje necessary, since it has 
been made matter of grave accusation against the virtue 
of Pym and Hampdeij by a writer * who is not less dis- 
tinguished by his genius than his zgal. 

From the time/' says the noble historian, " that 
there was no more fear of the archbishop of Canter^ 
bury, nor the lord lieutenant of Ireland, nor of any par- 
ticular men who were like to succeed them in favour, 
all who had been active in ^hc* court or in any serv/ce 
for the king being totally dispirited, and most of them 
to be disposed to any vile offices against him, — the great 
patriots thought they might be abH to do their country 
better sermce if they got the places and preferments in 
the court and so prevent the evil ctmnsels which had 
used to spring from thence, . . . The earl of Bedford was 
to be treasurer ; in order to which the bishop of Lon- 
don had already desired the king to receive the staffl 
And so the treasur;^ was for the present pu| into com- 
mission. Mr. Pym was to be chancellor of the exche- 
quer. , . . These two were engaged to procure the king's 
^revenue to be liberally provided mr'^ and hdnourably 

StrnfTord to his fonror favour and honour, if the king would prefer tsome 
of the grandees to offices at court, whereby tttraffr»rd*s enemies should be> 
come his friends, and the king's desires be pruinoted. It was, that* 
should he made lord treasurer, the lord Say master of the wards, Mr. Pvm 
chancellor of the c^che( 4 uer, Mr. Holies i^ecretary of ktate, Mr. Hamden 
tutor to the prince ; others to have other places. In onier whereunto the 
bishop of London resigned up his treasurer's stafT, the lord Cottington 
his |)la';e of the master of the wards, and the rest were easily to be voided. 
Dut whether upon the king's alteration of his mind, or by wtiatever means 
it cam^o pass, is uncertain, these things were not effected, and the great 
men bdVied thereby became the more incensed and violent against the 
earl, joining with the Scfitch oommisMoners, who were implacable against 
him." The blank is supposed to have>bceu left tor lord Bedford's name. 

t Mr. Southey, in the Quarterly Uevxew. 

3 In the suurious ef|itiotis of lord Clarendon — that is, in every edition 
published before the Osfifrd one of 1826, this pass-sge stands thus ; — ** if 
they got the places and preferments of tiar court /or thenuel»e».** See 
HisL vol. i. p. .‘169. 

3 1 may here quote the charge which is subsequofdly brought- 
rendori (vol. iv. p. 438—439.) against the memory of Pym, and which 1 
have already (p. 43.) adverted to •• The king at one «line Intended to 
make Mr. Pym chancellor of the exchequer, for which he received his 
majesty’s promise, and made a return of a suitable profession of his service 
and devotion ; and thereufKin, the other being no secret, iornevlmt doAimeA 
from that sharpness in the haase which was more poputar than any mam'tf 
Si 4t 
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increased and settled: and tbal^tliis might be the better 
done^ the eaTl of Bedford prevailed with the king, upon the 
removals mentioned before, to make Oliver St. John his 
solicitor general; which his majesty readily consented to> 
that he vjould kav^ been very useful in (he present 
exigence to support Ms service in the house of commons^ 
where his authority was then great ; at least, that he 
would be ashamed ever to appear in any thing that 
might prove prejudicial to die crown. And he became 
immediately possessed of that office of great trust, and 
was so well qualified fof' it at that time, by his fast and 
rooted malignity against the government, that he lost 
no credit with his jiarty, out of any apprehension or 
jealousy that he would change his side ; and he made 
good their confidence ; not in the least degree abating 
his malignant spirit, or dissembling H, but with the 
same obstinacy opposed every thing which might ad« 
vance the king's service, when he was iiis solicitor, as 


and made soffe overtures io p$o»ide for the (doty and splendoKr qf the 
rrowH ; in which he had so til surcels, that h>s interest and reputnfum then 
visibly abated ; and he fuuiid that he watt much better able to do hurt than 
good; which wrought very much upon him to muknrholv, and complaint 
of the violence and diM*ornT» 08 ure of the peopled aflhrtion«i and inclina^ 
tiona.” If any periu'i could have been carefully selected before another 
v/ith a view to prove the utter falsehood of this chargp, it had been this 
very time named by lord Clarendon. Pym’s interest and repute with the 
commons war never so extraordinary and comiiuindlng as during and after 
the proceedings against Strafflird, nor did it ever, as we shall see, in the 
slightest ros|)cct abate, (ill after (he disat.trous reverses at the commeiKse. 
ment of the civil war. Now observe upon v hat the spite of lord ('l.irendon, 
for which truly there was natural and sufficient cause, seems, with even 
lc«8 reason than on the words quoted at p. 4>3., to have trumped up all this. 
In a pamphlet of the time, entitletl ** The Diurnall Ocrurrenct's of both 
Houses from the .‘3rd of NovembL*' 1640, to the ;Jrd of Novcintior 1641.,” 1 
find mention made of a debate respeciing ship-money and tonnage and 
poundage, whic^ took place on the 2Tth of November 1640, and ( i which 
some words spoken by Seklen gave rise to the followmi^rrom Fym The 
reader will recollect wat the very step he here recommends was stated by 
him to be on the eve of being taken, when the third parliament was dis. 
solved. I'hat morning, also, master Fym, the CTcat parliament man, dc. 
dared that thev would make the king the rioties.^ king in all Christendome; 
and that they bed no other i^eiition, but that he should continue their 
king to govern them ; and pfnsod he might have tonnage and poundage 
him b) act of parliament, which took well in the house ; but stood 
vfjo^l to have grievances Jirst reformed^ and an it was left at la rue. " So 
that heie,^imi»Miately after Straflfbrd and Laud had been yielded to the 
tower, ana long^forc any compromise of office was thought of, we find 
Pvra simply recommending what the third parliament wished to have done, 
with a Condition which it is even pOMible that parliament would have dis> 
penaed vhth ; and this is twisted into the charge first quoted, to gratify 
the spleen and spite of a personal and policioal opponent 
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eTer he had done before# The lord Saj was to be mas- 
ter of the wards, and Denail Holies secretary of state. 
Thus far the intrigue for preferments was entirely com^ 
plied with; and it is great pity that it was notfaUy 
executed, that the king, might ham had some able men to 
have advised or assisted him ; whicl^ probably these very 
men would have done after they had bee^ so fiioroughly 
engaged. . . . But the earl of Bedford was resolved that 
he would not enter into liie treasury till the reveniie 
w^as in some degree settled ;^t least, the bill for tonn^e 
and poun<lage passed, with all decent circumstances, 
and for life ; which both he and Mr. Pym did very 
heartily labour to effect, and had in their thoughts 
many good expedients, by which ahey intended to raise 
the revenue of the ci*own. And none of tl^m were 
very solicitous •to take their promotions, before s$me 
other acconnmdations were provided for some of the 
rest of their chief companions; who would be neither 
well pleased with their so hasty advancement before 
tliem, nor so subini^^ive in the future to (ollow their 
dictates. Hampden was a man they could not leave 
unprovided for ; and therefore thq|re were several de- 
signs, and very far driven, for the satisfaction and pro. 
motion of him, and Essex, and Kimbolton, and others ; 
though not so fully concluded, as those before mentioned. 
For the king*s great end was, by these vompUanfes, to 
save the life of the earl of Strafford, and to presenw 
the church from ruin : for nobotly thought the arch- 
bishop in danger of his life. And there were few of 
the jy;rsons nmitioned before, who thought their pre- 
ferpients would do them much good, if the earl were 
suffered to live ; hit in that of the church, the major 
part even of those persons would have been willing to 
have satisfied the king; the rather because they had 
no reason to think the two houses, or indeed eithr^^OfT 
them, could have been induced to have pur^ped^he con- 
trary. And so the continued and renewed violence in the 
prosecution of the carl of Strafford made the kjpg wdl 
contented (as the other reasons prevailed with the 
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Other persons) that the putting of those promotions in 
practice sIwM he for a time suspended'* ^ And in a sub- 
sequent passage^ lord Clqrendon^ probably without in- 
tending it, supplies some very singular and servieeable 
comments on his present* account^ of these transactions. 

If’ that stratagcnj^/’ he says, '' of winning men by 
places, had been practised as soon as the resolution 
was taken at York to call a parliament (in which, it 
^'as apparent, dangerous attempts would be made, and 
that the court could not be able to resist those at- 
tempts), and if Mr. Tym, Mr. Hampden, and Mr. 
Hollis had been then preferred with Mr. Saint John, 
before they were desperately embarked in their despe- 
rate designs, and had innocence enough about them to 
trust the king, and bt* trusted by him (having yet con- 
tr«cted no personal animosities againsuhim), it is very 
possible, that they might either have been made instru- 
ments to have done good service, or at least been re- 
strained from endeavouring to subvert the royal 
building, ^or supporting whereof they were placed as 
principal pillars. But the rule tne king gave himself 
(very reasonable at another time), that they should first 
do service, and compass this or that thing for him, 
before they should receive favour, was then very un- 
seasonable ; since, besides that they could not in truth 
do him that service without the qualification, it could 
not be expected they would desert that side, by the 
power of which they were sure to make themselves 
considerable, without an unquestionable mark of in- 
terest in the other, by which they were to keep up their 
power and reputation. And so, whilst the king easm 
pected they should manifest their inclinations to his ser- 
vice by their temper and moderation time proceedings 
that most offended hii^, and they endeavoured, by doing 
^•^dUtihe hurt they could, to make evident the power they 
had to do him good, he grew so far disobliged and pro^ 
voked t%at \e could not in honour gratify them, and 
they sp obnoxious and guilty that they could not think 

1 Hist V(d L p. 3(&—S72. 
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themselves secure in his favour ; and thence, according to 
the policy and method of injustice, combined to oppress 
that power they had injured, and to raise a security for 
themselves by disenabling the king to question their 
transgressions.” ^ • 

Now, surely, there cannot remain a doubt, after a care> 
ful observation of these extracts, of^ the precise nature 
and conduct of the compromise ” whfch WTiitelock 
has so imperfectly and olj^curely stated. It is quite 
clear that Pym and lord Bedford never for an instant 
contemplated the restoration^of* Strafford, as their cdb-^ 
dition of entering office. It is here acknowledged that 
the thought of office was only entertained by the 
patriots on the understanding that Strafford and Laud, 
with all their evil counsels, were silenced for ever ; and 
it is proved, iq the case of St. John, that ftie great 
body of the opposition had sufficient faith in their 
leaders to see them assume office without the fear that 
they would change sides.” Doubtless, when the nego- 
tiation was first entered on, some pledge for what is 
called by Clarendon^ the ‘^security of the clfurch,” was# 
given by Pym ; since there was nothing in his opinions 
on that subject^' that should have* raised up an insur- 
mountable obstacle. The ecclesiastical constitution of 
England, as it existed in that day, apart from Laud's 
gross administration, and as it exists now, is as nearly , 
as possible Erastian in theory, and almost wholly Erastian 
in practice. But, admitting that such a pledge was 
given, it is to be observed, also, that neither Pym nor 
lord Bedford would consent to treat with the king on 
any nffrrow or personal consideration — the people were 
to have a secure guarantee for a thoroughly and com- 
pletely popular ministry. "Neither of them were 

> Hist, of Rebel, vol. ii.'p.SO, 6!. 

9 In the lioujse of commons, thoufth the chief leaders, Nathaniel 
Fiennes and young sir Harry Vane, and shortly after Mr. Hampden^^li# 
had not before owned it), were believed to be for root and branch j'^Wlch 
grew shortly after a common expression, and discov^ of the several 
tempers ; yet Mr. Pym wa» not qf that mind, nor Mr. IfcIliR,*nor any of 
the northern men, or those lawyers who drove on most ftiriously with 
; all of whom tifere pUased with ike government itee(f qf the chwck. ** 
Clarendon's History of Che Rebellion, vol. i. p. ilO. SecafterwdIdB vol. It. 
p. 437. 
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very solicitous to take their proraotions before accomiuo.., 
dations were provided for the rest of their chief com- 
panions.*' And why was the whole negotiation suddenly 
broken off? Because of a '^continued and renewed 
violence in the prosecution of ,the carl of Strafford " 
is the distinct reply of Clarendon ; because none of 
the populfcr statesmen “ thought their preferment would 
do them much good, if the earl were suffered to live,” 
](t is true that the same writer, in another part of his 
voluminous work, has apparently a partial contradiction 
of this ; hut its precise ‘lenns are woith notice. “ The 
earl of Bedford sevrvtly undertook to his majesty, that 
the earl of Strafford’s life should be preserved, and to 
procure his revenue i- to be settled as amply as any of 
his progenitors.” * Here Pym’s name is omitted, and 
the secrecy ” of the undertaking alladt'd to would 
seem to imply treachery on the part of lord Bedford 
to his political associates. Now Clarendon is not tlie 
best authority to receive such an accusation from. Laud, 
though he 2\'a8 then a prisoner, had ample opportunity 
•of making himself master of the state of parties and 
affections, and his t^'stimony may be taken witli greater 
confidence. He accuses the earl of BetJford with re- 
maining savagely** intractable respecting the death of 
Strafford. “ The earl,** be says, in his diary, ^‘being thus 
laid low, and his great services ilune in Ireland made 
part of his accusation, 1 cannet but observe two things : 
the one, that upon Sunday morning before, Francis 
earl of Bedford (having about a month before lost 
his second son, in whom he most joyed) diqfJ, the 
small-pox striking into his brain. This lord was one 
of the main plotters of Strafford*s death ; and 1 know 
where he, with other lords, before .the parliament sat 
down, resolved to have his blood. But God would not 
live to take Joy tkeretUf but cut him off in the 
mornihfj, whereas the bill for the earl of Strafford's 
death was not signed till night,” &c. \ 

This^ then, is the conclusion to which all impartial'^ ' 
‘ Hist. ?oI. L p. 
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men must come^ respectTng tliis much-disputed passage 
of history — that, whatever shai)e, or ultimate purpoae, 
these proposed changes mi^t have assumed in the 
mind of Charles, they have le^ unsullied the motives 
of Pym and HampdeA. With the king the negoti- 
ation may have been merely a stifitagem o£ despair^ 
but with the patriots it was entertained with a sincere 
and han't fide hope of serving the cause, and possibly of 
saving the king. Happy would the issue, in all proluu 
bility, have proved for England : but, whether or no, 
little did Pym and Hampden then deserve to have it 
said of them, in after times, that they only wanted 
places and powTr ; and being disappointed in tBeir ex- 
jiectations, they determined upon sliedding the blood of 
the man with whom, if they might have heew tilkeninto 
office, they were willing to have coalesced."* Granting, 
for an instant, that it were possible to reconcile such a 
charge with our impressions of virtue of the accused, 
how could it consist with their undisputed genius } 
They had been shortsighted fools, and not vfise states- • 
men, to have hazarded such an outrage on that people 
whose confidence had given them* their power. Mr 4 
Southey is an able and unflinching defender of his 
party; but, when he sees the propriety of withdrawing 
this re^nark, he will be the last to refuse such a £on« 
cession to truth. ^ 

The impeachment of Strafford now moved gradually 
forward, and at last, on the 22d of March, the trial was 
opened in Westminster Hall. That mighty scene has 
been alfcady described,*-^ and it is only necessary here to 
present some memorable passages from the speeches of 
the second chief actor in^it, the accuser Pym. The 
first day was occu^ed With a recapitulation of the 
charges and answers. * • 

My lords,” said Pym, rising on the morning oi me 

• • 


, * Mr. Southey, in the Quarterly Review. 

* I should not omit to say that Hume's view of this matter (History, 
vol. V. p. 3S1. quarto ed } docs not materUliy ditthr fron.that^Whlchji 1 
have taken. 

3 Life ot Strafibrd, p. 36l.» S88. 
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second vie stand here by the conimancUnent of 

the knights^ citizens^ and burgesses^ now assembled for 
the commons in parlianfent. And we are ready to 
make good that* impeacl^ment whereby Thomas earl of 
Strafford stands charged in their name, and .in the 
names of all the ' commons of England, with high 
treason. 

This, my lords, is a ^reat cause, and we might 
4iiik under the weight of it, and be astonished with the 
lustre of tliis noble ass^mlly, if there were not in the 
cause strength and vigour to support itself, and to 
encourage us. It is the cause of the king ; it concerns 
his majesty in the honour of his government, in the 
safety of his person ,^in the stability of his crown. It 
is the CLUsc of the kingdom ; it concerns not only the 
peace and prosperity, but even the being of the kingdom. 
W e have that piercing eloquence, the cries and groans, 
and tears and prayers, of all 4he subjects assisting us. 
We have the tliree kingdoms, England and Scotland 
. and Irelaiid, inr travail and agitat^ion with us, bowing 
themselves, like the hinds spoken of in Job, to cast out 
their sorrows. 

“ Truth and goodness, my lords — they are the beauty 
of the soul ; they are the protection of all created 
nature ; they are the image and character of God upon 
the creatures, This beauty evil spirits and evil men 
have lost ; but yet there are none so wicked but they 
desire to march under the show and shadow of it, though 
they hate the reality. 

This unhappy earl, now the object of your Icrdships 
justice, hath taken as much care, hath used as much 
cunning, to set a face and countenance of honesty and 
justice upon his actions, as he hath' been negligent to 
V. observe the rules of honesty in the performance of all 
actions. My lords, it is the greatest baseness 
of wickadnsas, that it dares not look in its own colours, 
nor be seen in its natural countenance. But virtue, m 
it is amiable in all respects, so. the least is not this, 
that it putg a noblene^e, it jmt 9 a bravery upon the 
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mindy and lifts it above hopes and fears, above favour and 
displeasure* It makes it always unifomk^and constant 
to itself. The service coinmaifded me and my colleagues 
here^ is to take oiF those vizarc^ of trutfi^' and upright- 
ness^ which hath been sought to be put upon tliis 
cause ; and to show you his actions %nd his ij^ tendons^ 
in their own natural blackness and defornnty. 

My lordsj he hath put on a vizard of truth in these 
words^ wherein he says^ '*that he should be in hiS 
defence more careful to obifer\e truths than to gain 
advantage to himself.* He says, he would endure any 
thing rather than be saved by falsehood. 

It was a noble and brave expression if it were really 
true, * 

My lords, he hath likewise put the vizard ctf good- 
ness on his actions, when he desires to recite his services 
in a great many particulars, as if they were beneficial to 
the commonwealth and state, whereas we shall prove 
them mischievous and dangerous. 

It is left upon^me, i^y lords, to take-off these 
vizards, and appearances of truth and goodness, in that 
part of his answer which is the preamble ; and that 1 
shall do with as much faithfulness and brevity as I can. 

The first thing, my lords, that 1 shall observe in 
the preamble, is this: — That having recited all those 
great and honourable offices which he hath done under 
his majesty, he is bold to affirm that he hath been 
careful and faithful in the execution of them all. 

My lords, if he might be his own witness, and hia 
own judge, 1 doubt not but he would be acquitted. It 
is said in the Proverbs of the adulterous woman, 
^ that she wipes her mouth,' and says, ‘ she had done 
no evil.' Here a wiping of the mouth, here is a 
verbal expression of honesty. BiTt, my lords, the foul- 
ness and unjustness will never be wiped ofiT, neit(!er 
from his heart, nor from his actions ; I mean lor the 
time past — God may change him for the time to come!” 

With the same earnest gravity, and in thc^ same 
confident and inflexible tone, Pym proceeded to observe 
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upon the various parts of Strafibrd's '^apologetical pro^ 
acable.’* Amcn^ other allegations, for instance, that in all 
tldngB he had endcavoitred the honour of the king.** 
Here the accuser exclaimed, ''The honour of the king ! 
My lords, we say, it is the honour of the king that he is 
tiiefather^of his peaple, thathe is the fountain of justice; 
Bnd it cannot (Stand with his honour and his justice, to 
have his government stained and polluted W'ith tyranny 
and oppression ! ** Another 0f Strafford's allegations was, 
that by his means many gOod and wholesome laws had 
been made since liis government in Ireland. " Truly, 
my lords,'* said Pym, " if we should consider the par- 
ticulars of these laws, some of them will not be found 
without groat exceifiion. But I shall make another 
answer.^, flood laws, nay, the* best laws, are no ad- 
vantage when will is set above law ; when the laws have 
force to bind and restrain the subject, hut no force to 
rdievc and comfort him.** 

Pym then proceeded thus : — " He says, he was a 
means of (falling a pailiament not long after ho came to 
his government. My lordly purliaments without par^ 
liammtnry liberties are but a fair and plausible way into 
bondage. That parliament had not the libei tics of a })ar- 
liameiit. Sir Pierce Crosby, for speaking against a bill 
in tjie commons' house, was sequestered from tht^ coun- 
cil table, and committed to piisoii. Sir John Clot- 
worthy, for the same cause, was threatened that he 
should lose a lease that he had. Mr. Barnewell, and 
two other gentlemen, were threatened they should have 
troops of horse put upon tiiem for si)eaking in th^.houdb. 
Proxies, by dozens, were given by some of his favourites ; 
and, my lords, parliaments coming in with these ciiS 
cumstances, tliey be grievances, mischiefs, and miseries ; 
()^no works of thanks Oi honour.*' 

Strafford had urged his having been a means to put 
off moBop<|}ies and other burdensome projects from the 
subject which his accuser observed thus bit- 

terly ; o- " If he had hated the injustice of a monopoly, 
or mischief of a monopoly, he would have hated 
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It in himself. He hiins^f would have been no mo- 
nopolist. Certainly, my lordsj it was jot the love of 
justice, nor the common good^ that moved him. And 
if he were moved by anything else, he had his reward. 
It may he it was hecai^^se he tdould have no man gripe 
them in the kingdom hut himself; his own harvest crop 
would have been less, if he had had sharer^ j/l may he it 
was because monojmlies hinder trade ; he had the cua-^ 
toms, and the hmefit of the mstoms would Imve been lesa* 
When wc know the particulars, we shall make a fit 
and proper answer to them. ®ut in the meantime 
we are suie, that whatsoever was the reason^ it was not 
justice, nor love of truth, that was the reason.** 

Alluding next to Strafrord*s plea, that he had no 
other commission but what his predecessors ^ad, and 
that he had exetuted that commission with all modera- 
tion — the orator proceeded thus powerfully : For the 
commission, it was no virtue of his if it were a good 
commission. I shall say nothing of that. But for 
tJie second part, — moderation ! When pou find so 
many imprisoned of the nobility! so many men, some 
adjudged to death, some executed without law ! when 
you find so many public rapines on the state, soldiers 
sent to make good his decrees — so many whippings 
in defence of monopolies — so many gentlemen that were 
jurors, because they would not apply themselves to 
give verdicts on his side, to be fined in the Star Cham- 
hcr — men of quality to be disgraced, set on the pillory, 
and wearing papers, and such things (as it will appear 
through our evidence) — can you,*my lords, think there 
was any moderation ? And yet truly, jny lords, I can 
believe that if you compare his courses with other 
parts of the worl^ ungoverned, he will be found be- 
yond all tyranny and harshness ; J)ut if you compare ^ 
them with his own mind and disposition, perhaps theft 
was moderation! Habits, we say, are njpre perfect 
than acts, because they be nearest the principle of 
actions. The habit of cruelty in himself (no doU^t) is 
more perfect than any act of cruelty he hath cordmitted; 
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ImU. if tlik be bis moderation, I tbink all will 
pray to be de^^vered from it. 1 may truly say that 
ibat is veriiied in him, m* The merdes of the wicked 
•Be «niel ! ’ " 

Then, after exposing* at length, and with singular 
pcecidon, the falliaxes respecting revenue in the an- 
swers of &tra%rd, Pym took up one of his statements, 
to the effect that noany churches had been built since 
bis government; and went on, — '‘Truly, my lords, 
why he should have any credit or honor if other men 
builded churches, I kribw not ; 1 am sure we hear of 
no churches he hath built himself. If, indeed, he had 
been careful to have set up good preachers, that would 
have stirred up demotion in men, and made them 
desitou^ of the knowledge of God, and by that means 
made more churches, it had been sometlung. But 1 
hear nothing of spiritual edification, nothing of the 
knowledge of God, that by his means hatii been dis- 
persed in that kingdom. And certainly they that 
strive not«to build up men's souk in a spiritual way 
of edification, let tliem build all the material churches 
that can be they ^yill do no good : God is not wor- 
shipped with walls, but he is worshipped with hearts." 

It is necessary to hasten, however, tlir<gugh many 
remarkable details in this speech to the memorable 
words which closed it: — "The earl concludes, my 
lords, with a desire, ‘ that he may not be charged 
with errors of his understanding or judgment, being 
not bred up in the Lw; or wich weakness, to which 
human nature is sabjeet.’ Truly, my lords, ^t would 
be far from us to charge him with any such mistakes ! 
No, my lords, we shall charge him with nothing hut 
what the law in everg man’s breast ^.egndemns, — the light 
of light of common reason, the rules of 

eodety. AM this will appear in all the articles which 
my offer to you.'* ^ 

It has been observed in die course of this woA 
that jn the apeeches of Pym alone will be found a 
i Life of Strafford, p. 397. 
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Teal Tindicatien of all the proceedings agunst Strafford 
tip to the exaction of his life. From them alone is 
indeed reflected that flowing and existing light of 
tile public welfare^*’ which dispovered to virtuous statea- 
men then what was requisite to be done, and without 
which now our sight is dull and^feeble. It appears 
to me that Pym* and of all the roanagiTs Pym idone, 
argued the accusation and conviction of the earl as of 
the substance of eternal right, in opposition to t£e 
technical forms which the dafeqoe assumed. That cri^ 
of danger to the public liberties had in his view already 
arrived, wherein, by every precedent of great and Tirtu- 
ons statesmanship, the question of Justice reared itsdf 
above the narrow limits of the law. 

Hence it was that, early on the morning of the 
thirteenth day of the trial, — when the eloquence*, the 
dignity of demeanour, and the obvious bodily sufTerings 
of the noble accused, had weighed as much in his favour 
with the lords his judges, as the commanding intellect 
and mournful severity of his features had prepossessed 
the lady spectators on his side, — Pym rose in his place 
in the house of commons, and annMincing a discovery 
of the last importance respecting Strafford, presented 
to the house certain weighty reasons for closing the 
])roceedings against the earl by the legislative enactment 
of a bill of attainder. He then produced Vane's famous 
notes, in proof of advice from Strafford given to the 
king at the council table, that he had an army in Ire- 
land by which England might be reduced to ob^Hence ; 
ahd maved that the bill of attainder, which he now also 
produced, should be read a first time. 

Pyms motives to this sudden course are obvious. 
They are distinctly "explained by a motion which he 
submitted to the house six days* after, q|hen, on the ^ 
bringing up the report of the bill previous to its third 
reading, he prevailed with the house to fki8s,*unani- 
molisly, a previous resolution, That it has been suffi. 
ciently proved that Thomas earl of StraffordP hath 
endeavoured to subvert the ancient and fundamental 

M 2 
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laws of these realms of England and Irisland^ and to 
introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical government against 
law/* ^ In the course of* the proceedings of the im- 
peachment^ and on the discovery of Vane’s notes, the 
policy no less than the necessity hasl made itself apparent 
to him, of fixing tfte case of Strafibrd on wider and 
more special grounds than were found to he involved 
in a very strict construction of the old statute of 
treasons. Admitting this, however, nothing is so vain 
as to argue this questioi^ with a view to our present 
settlement of the laws of evidence and treason. The 
rules of evidence, and legal constructions of statutes, 
wliich are now clearly and intelligibly defined, were then 
recognised doubtfully, “and frequently exceeded ; nor is 
it to be denied that the people at least — accustomed as 
they were to perpetual stretchings of** the statute of 
Edward by constructive interpretation — vrere unable 
to attach any definite sense to the crime. - In Pym s 
refusal even to risk any arbitrary construction of a statute 
which miglft thereafter be turned a^fkirist the people, we 
see only a fresh evidence of his never-ceasing care of 
the public freedom' which he would not consent to 
endanger, even in so extraordinary an emergency, by 
any possible invasion of the securities of regular juris- 
prudence. He resolved on a bill of attainder. Bills of 
attainder were not then unusual, were the same in 
principle as the ordinary bills of pains and penalties ; 
and the argument agains*^ such a proceeding, as an act 
of retrospective punishment, was thoroughly answered 
in the case of Strafford by the course which Pym 
adopted. The histories do not mention the resolution I 
have just quoted, but it embodies his grand vindication. 
It plainly reduced the reasoning v)f Strafford to this, 
^that though |p trangtess a particular law is a crime, 
he wdio takes advantage of circumstances to overturn 
the whdle eftablished laws had. no legal warning of his 
guilt, and therq^ore was no criminal. Pym only waited 

1 See Journals of 16th April, 1641. 

9 See Hollam’s Const. Hist voL ii. p. 146L , 
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till he had reason to beljeve that the proofs he advanced 
under the fifteenth article of the iropeachdient did not 
amount to a substantive treason under the statute^ — 
when it is very clear that he at once resolved upon this 
course ; wisely judging it lEtetter to fix the guilt of 
Strafford on higher and grander a^onsideratioris and 
to bring the treason that had been commifted-Hgainst the 
laws and liberties of the^commonwealth to the imme- 
diate arbitration of what hft justly termed the element 
and source of all laws^ ou^of which they are derived^ 
— the end of alllaws^ to which ^hey are designed^ and iu 
which they are perfected." With this view also he 
inserted the famous proviso in the bill, that the present 
attainder should not be acted upon by the judges as a 
precedent in determining the crime of treason^ Truly 
has Mr. Godwid said - that this illustrates, emphatically, 
the clearness of his conceptions and the equality of his 
temper, through the whole of these memorable pro- 
ceedings. 

Nothing has been so little understood not to say 
grossly misrepresented — as the exact course of Pym 
in this matter. He did not wrait tij} the impeachment 
had obviously failed " — he did 7tot wait to see the 
effect of Vane's notes upon the lords " — he did mt at 
last hurry the bill of attainder through the low’er house 

with indecent haste." (clarendon’s assertions, tl&t the 
bill was not introduced till after Strafford's defence w^as 
made, and that then it was ** received with wmnderful 
alacrity and immediately read the first and the second 
time,^nd so committed, which was not usual in parlia- 
ments •*,*’ are simply untruths. Pym introduced the 
bill on the 10th of April, when it was read the first 
time; Vane’s notea were not read in Westminster Hall 
till the 13th of April, immediately before Strafford's de- 
fence; on the day following (the 14th) the bill of at^ 
tainder was read a second time ; and the ^ir(]^ reading 

* Sec thcje considerations urged at greater length in the Life of Straf. 
ford, p. 3H(i— +()fi . 

^ Hint, of the C'ommonwcaltli, vol. i. p.a2. 

3 ilisL vol 1 . p. 3y«. 
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did not pass till the 21st of April.^ Meanwhile Pym 
and St. John had both stated to the house of lords, that 
the commons did not seek to decline their lordships" 
justice in a judicial way 2 ” by submitting the bill of 
attainder to them ; and ultimately the house of lords 
did in fact vote upon each article of the bill judicially, and 
not as if tfiey ^^re enacting a legihlative measure ; while 
the judges themselves, on a solemn reference by the 
lords for their opinion whether some of the articles 
charged U{)on Sti afford an^ounted to treason, answered 
unanimously that upon*all which their lordships had^ 
voted to be proved, tliey consiflcrcd the earl to be guilty 
of that crime. So that, in trutl), tiiere is no reason to 
suppose a failure of the impeachment, had it been al- 
lowed t(^, proceed. It was Pym who first refused to 
sanction that proceeding w'ith the weight *of his authority 
in after-times ; and to liiin, and the great men who 
acted with him, be awarded the praise of liaving thus 
stamped the guilt of Strafford as a treason against the 
people rathsr than the king, and, ^hile tliey guarded 
with profound and sagacious care tlie liberty of the sub- 
ject and the strict atV.hority of the law, of liaving writ- 
ten for all future ages, in the death of Strafford, the 
terrible lesson of a nation*s retribution. 

I now return to the last day of the trial in West- 
minster Hall, where the lords still proceeded as if they 
were ignorant of the bill now pending in the lower 
house. On. the 13th of April, after lord Strafford had 
delivered the noble and affecting burst of eloquence 
with which his defence concluded, Pym rose, ai'd, in 
the language of an honest writer^ who was present, 

made, in half an hour, to the confession of all, one 
of the most eloquent, wise, free speeches, that ever 
ffe heard, or I think* shall ever hear.”^ The speech 

J See the Journals of those days ; or the Old Pari. Hist vol. ix. p. 252. 

Nal 80 U% CoMectimu, v«l. ii. p. 163. 

'' Uaillie, the principal of the Glasgow University. 

< *' The king,'* Baiilie adds, ** never heard a lecture of so free language 
against th«t his idolised prerogative. Some of the passaees, and no morn 
but some, and these defaced, 1 send you m print, as they have been taken 
jn speaking by some hand.'* 
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wag indeed extraordinary. It seem**, by all the ae- 
counts, to have l^en delivered with the evident sense 
that the great occasion of the speaker's life had come, 
and that with him it now finally rested whether or 
not the privileges so. long contested, and the rights so 
long misunderstood, of the grea^ body of the people, 
should win at last their assured consiynmation and ac- 
knowledgment. 

My loitls,” he begkn, many days have been 
spent in maintenance of impeachment of the earl 
of Strafford by tlie house? of commons, whereby 
stands charged with high treason ; and your lordships 
have heard his defence with patience, and with as 
much favour as justice will aHow. We have passed 
through our evidence ; and tlie result is, that^t remains 
clearly provtnf that the ea»l of Strafford hath eyidearoured 
by hiif frordfi, avfhnSj and conuitvh, to auhvert the fu%» 
damentnl hunt of England and Ireland, and to introduce 
an arhitrarg and tyro n jurat goverrnnent, 

“ This is the eiweiiomed arrow i for whisli he inquired 
in the beginning of his replication this day, which 
hath infected all his hlood ; th^s is that intoxicating 
cup (to use his Wn metaphor) which hath tainted his 
judgment, and poisoned his heart ! From hence was 
infused that specifical difference which turned his 
speeches, his actions, his counsels into treasoiT, — not* 
cumulative, as he expressed it, as if many misdemea- 
nours could make one treason ; but foripally and es- 
sentially. It is the end that doth inform actions, and 
dotf^ specificate the nature of them, making not only 
criminal, but even indifferent, words and actions, to be 

> In the commoncoment of the defence which had just closed, $trft0brd • 
observing upon the sTafeincMit of his accusers, that separate articles In the 
imiicachmeiit inicht be no treason in thcaiselves, and yet conduce to the 
proof of treason, had said And hence, my lords, 1 have all along watcl#d 
to see if i could find that poisoned arrow that should cn%euoni all tbe 
real ~ that deadly cup ot wine that should intoxicate a few alleged incon. 
vciiienres and inisdeineanours, to run them up to high tressun.'* Fym’a 
remarks on this and other important ptiints of the defence proves that in 
general management, and much ot the expression, this great speech of bis 
was delivered extempore. • 
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treason, when done and spokeis^ with a %^nafble 
intention. ‘n 

That which is given to me in charge is to shew the 
quality of the offence, how heinous it is in the naiure> 
how mischievous in the effect of»it ; whieh will best 
appear^ if it be examined by that law to ttbich he 
himself appeal^^ tliat universal, tliat supreme law^ 
Salvs PoruLi. This the element of all laws, out of 
which they are derived ; the tnd of all laws, to which 
they are designed, and in wlih^h are they perfected. How 
far it stands in opposition to this law, I shall endeavour ^ 
to shew; in some considerations, which 1 shall present 
to your lordships, arising out of the evidence which 
hath been opened. * 

The f rst is this,— it is an offence comprehending all 
other offences. Here you shall find se\eral treasons, 
murthers, rapines, oppressions, perjuries. Tlie earth 
hath a seminary virtue, whereby it doth produce all 
herbs and plants, and other vegetables : there is in this 
crime a somimary of all evils hurtful^ to a state ; and if 
you consider the reasons of it, it must needs be so. 

The law in that tk’.htch puts a difference hdwlxt goo4 
and evil, hetwixt just and unjust. If you take away the 
law, all things will fall into a confusion. Every man 
will become a law to himself whieJi, in the depraved eon^ 

' dition of human nature, must need\ produce many great 
enormities. Lmt will become a law, and eni'y will be- 
come a law, covetousness and ambition will become laws; 
and what dictates, what deeinons such laws will produce, 
may easily be discerned in the late government oflre^ 
land ! 

The law hath a power to prevent, to restrain, to 
repair evils. Without this, all kinds of mischief and 
(hstempers will break ii. upon a state. It is the law 
that doth entitle the king to the allegiance and service 
of his peppier it entitles the people to the protection 
and justice of the king. It is God alone who subsists 
by hiniseU* ; all other things subsist in a mutual de- 
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pehdeMo^iAd jrelation«'^ He was a wise , man that said 
that the king subsisted by the field that is tilled : it is 
the la}) 0 !fr of the people that supports the crown. If 
you take away tlie protection of the king^ the vigour and 
cheerfulness of allegiance will be taken away^ though 
the obligfl^n remain. * • 

The law is the boundary^ the measure, betwixt the 
king’s prerogative and the people’s liberty. Whilst these 
move in their own orbs^ tfiey are a support and 2 
security to one another, — the prerogative a cover and 
defence to the liberty of the' people, and the people by^ 
their liberty enabled to be a foundation to the prero- 
gative ; but if these bounds be so removed that they 
enter into contestation and conflict, one 6f these mis- 
chiefs must ensue, — if the prerogative of the ki»g over- 
whelm the liberty of the people, it will be turned into 
tyranny ; if liberty undermine the prerogative, it will 
grow into anarchy.” 

The whole compass of our language does not contain 
a nobler description •of law than this. It has indeed 
been justly pronounced, by no partial witness ^ to Pym's 
memory, to combine the splendour ^f one of the com* 
mon-places of Cicero with the logical force of lord 
Bacon’s profound meditations. It has even greater force, 
philosophy, and beauty, when viewed in relation t^ the 
wider appeal wliich the speaker had already judged it 
necessary to make, not less to prevent the possibly undue 
stretching of a statute, than to wither and destroy the 
monstrous assumption of the accused — that he, for- 
sooth, «ras a pleader for the law, while the very prin- 
ciple assumed in his argument is that of having laboured 
to overturn all law. 

It will be observed, however, that nothing so strik- 
ingly impresses itself upon us, in ^reading Rushworth's m 
report ^ of tliis cxti aordinary speech, than the instant and 
impressive practical application to the defence* which 
Strafford had just delivered, with which all the great 

• 

* Mr. D'lBranli in hisi Coniinentarics, vol. iv. p. 4G7 . ^ 

^ My quotatiuiM are taken from it. 
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principles and abstract truths on which Pym must have 
thought for ycars^ now^ with a stately vehemence, rushed 
forth from him. This it is, as with the greatest orators, 
to comprehend the whole of a subject, no matter how 
overwhelming in its interests and proportions, at a sin- 
gle glanc^; and th^, out of an armoury of words and 
thoughts, colltwted through the untiring exertions of a 
life of observation and study, to know how to send every 
U'^ord and every tlio'Ught to ‘its errand, like an arrow to 
its mark, with nnerrin" aim. The first of the noble 
passages wdiicli follow has ^reference to what Strafford 
had said in his defence respecting Ireland, — that it was 
a conquered country, and that his illegal exertions there 
were to maintain the Ving's absolute sovereignty. This 
was as good an argument as many that have been since 
advanced, with less excuse, for subseqdent oppressions 
in the same quarter ; but mark with what final and un- 
answerable elo(|uence l*ym crushes every such sophism 
or pretension ! 

The 1ft w is the safeguard, the iustody of all private 
interests. Your honours, your lives, your liberties, and 
estates, are all in «^he keeping of the law. AViihput 
this, every man hath a like right to any tiling; and 
such is the condition into which the Irish were brought 
hy the earl of Strafford. Hut the reason which he gave 
for it liath even more mischief in it than the thing 
itself. Thci/ were a conquered naf.hn ! 'I'here cannot 
be a word more pregnant and fruitful in treason than 
that word is. There are few nations in ^the world that 
have not been conquered, and no doubt but the con- 
queror may give what law he pleases to those that are 
conquered ; hut if the succeeding pacts and agreements 
do not limit and restrain that riglK,- what people can he 
4 secure ? England ha^i been conquered, and Wales hath 
been conquered, and by this reason will be in little 
better aase 4han Ireland. Jf the Mng, by the right of a 
conqueror^ gives laws to his people, shall not the people, 
hy the same reason, be restored to the right of the con^‘ 
quered to recover their liberty if tlwy can ? What can 
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be more hurtful, more pernicious to both, than such 
propositions as these ? And in these particulars is deter, 
mined the first consideration. 

The second consideration, is this — arbitrary power 
is dangerous to the king’s person, and dangerous to his 
croivn. It is apt to cherish ambitibn, usurpation, and 
oppression, in great men, and to beget sadition and dis- 
content in the people ; and both these have been, and 
in reason must ever be, causes of great trouble and af- 
teration to princes and states. the histories of those 
eastern countries be pursued, where princes order theii^ 
affairs according to the mischievous principles of the 
earl of StrafTonl, loose and absolved from all rules of 
government, they will be found td be frequent in com- 
bustions, full of massacres, and of the tragiced endu of 
priu4x;fi. If any matv shall look into tlicir own stories, 
in the times when the laws were most neglected, he 
shall find them full of commotions, of civil distempers; 
wlureby the kings that then reigned wvre always kept in 
want and distress; flte people consumed witlf civil wars; 
— * and by such wicked counsels as thsse some of our 
]ninces have been brought to siicl^a miserable end as 
no honest heart can remember without horror, and an 
earnest prayer that it may never be so again.’ 

The third consideration is this — the subversion of 
the laws ; and this arbitrary powder, as it is dangerous to 
the king's person and to his crown, so is it in other 
respects very prejudicial to his majesty, in his honour, 
profit, and great\iess. And yet these are the gildings 
and paintings tliat are put upon such counsels, ' these 
are for your iionour — for your service whereas in 
truth they are contrary to both. But if I take oflT 
this varnish, I hopcf they shall then appear in their own 
native deformity; and therefore*! desire to consider# 
them by these rules. 

# • 

> The king was present, the reader will recollect, though not recognised 
as being so. A scrci'n of trellix.work was before bun. It may be supiTOsed 
that now, while these inemorsblc words soiindeil through the halt, was the 
moment of *' break! ug down the screen with his own hand,” as JBaillie re- 
cords him to have done. 
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It cannot be for the honour of the king, that his 
sacred authority should be used in the practice of injus- 
tice and oppression, — that his name should be applied 
to patronize such horrid ccimes, as have been represented 
in evidence against the earl of Rtrafibrd ; and yet how 
frequently, how pi^sumptuously, his commands, his 
letters, have bef n vouched throughout the course of this 
defence! Your lordships have heard when the judges 
do justice it is the king's justice ; and this is for his 
honour, because he is th^ fountfldn of justice. But when 
they do injustice, the offence is their own. How these 
officers and ministers of the king, wlio are most officious 
in the exercise of arbitrary power, do it commonly for 
their own advantage*; and, when they arc questioned 
for it, thten they fly to the king's ‘ interest,' to his ' di- 
rection r Truly, my lords, this is a very unequal dis- 
tribution for the king; that the dishonour of evil courses 
should be cast upon him, and they to have the advan- 
tage ! 

The prejudice which it bringl’to him in regard of 
his profit is no less apparent, since it deprives him of 
the most beneficial* and most certain revenue of his 
crown ; that is, the voluntary aids and supplies of his 
people. His otlier revenues, consisting of goodly 
dem(jsnes, and great manors, have by grants been 
variously alienated from the c’-uwn, and arc now ex- 
ceedingly diminished and impaired. But this revenue, 
it cannot be sold ; it cannot be burdened with any 
pensions or annuities ; it comes entirely to the crown. 
It is now almost fifteen years since his majesty had 
any assistance from bis people ; and these illegal ways 
of the supplying the king were never pressed with more 
violence and art, than they have ^en in this time : 
i and yet I may, upofi very good grounds, affirm, that 
in the last flheen years of queen Elizabeth she re- 
ceived by the bounty and affection of her subjects, 
than hath come to his majesty's coffers by all the 
inordinfite and rigorous courses which have been taken. 
And, as those supplies were more beneficial in the 
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receipt of them^ so were they like in the use and em- 
ployment of them. • 

“ Another way of prejudice to his majesty’s profit 
is this^ — such arbitrary courses exhaust the people^ 
and disable them, wl>^n there shall be occasion, to give 
such plentiful supplies as otherwist they would do. I 
shall need no other proof of this than t^e Irish govern- 
ment under my lord of Strafford, where the wealth of the 
kingdom has been so com^med by those horrible exac- 
tions and burdens that it is^thought, the subsidies lately 
granted will amount to Iktle* more than half the pro^- 
portion of the last subsidies. The two former w'ays 
are hurtful to the king’s profit, in that respect which 
they call lucrum ccsttans, by diminisliing his receipts ; 
but there is a third yet more full of mischiqf, and it 
is in that res^iect which they call damnum emergenit, 
by increasing his disbursements. For such irregular 
and exorbitant attempts upon the liberties of the peo- 
ple are apt to produce such miserable distractions and 
distempers, as willa ])ut tbe king and kingdoms to so 
vast expenses and losses in a short time that they will not 
be recov(;red ,iu many years. need not go far to 

seek a proof of this, — these two last years will be a 
sufficient evidence; within which time I assure myself 
it may l)e proved, that more treasure hath been wasted, 
and more less sustained by his majesty and his subjects, 
than was spent by queen Klizabeth in 'all the war of 
Tyrone, and in those many brave attempts against the 
king of Spain, and the royal assistance which she gave 
to F^nce and the Low Countiies, during all her reign. 

** Now, as for greatnesse, — this arbitrary power is 
apt to hinder and impair it, not only at home, but 
abroad. A king(k>m is a society of men conjoined 
under one government for the •common good. Th^ 
world is a society of the kingdoms and states. The 
king’s greatness consists not only in his (Ipmipion over 
his subjects at home, but in tbe influence which be hath 
upon states abroad ; — that he should be gi^at, even 
among kings, and by his wisdom and authority be 
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able BO to incline and dispose the afTairs of other states 
and nations, and, those great events which fall out in 
the world, that they shall be for the good of mankind, 
and for the peculiar advantage of his own people. This 
ia the most glorious and magnifioent greatness, — to be 
able to relieve distressed princes, to support his own 
friends an^ allies, to prevent the ambitious designs of 
^ other kings ; and how much this kingdom hath been 
impiured in this kind by th^ late mischievous counsels, 
your lordships best know, ,who, at a near distance, and 
with a more clear sighl, do apprehend these public 
and great affairs than 1 can do. Yet thus much 1 dare 
boldly say, that if his majesty had not with great wis. 
dom and goodness forsaken that way wherein the 
earl of ^Strafford had put him, we should, within a 
short time, have been brought into thaC miserable con- 
dition as to have been useless to our friends, con- 
temptible to our enemies; and incapable of undertaking 
any great design either at home or abroad. 

A fourth consideration is, — th*.t this arbitrary and 
tyrannical power which the earl of Strafford did exer- 
cise with his own person, and to which be did advise his 
majesty, is inconsistent with the peace, the wealth, the 
prosperity of a nation : it is destructive to justice, the 
mother of peace ; to industry, the spring of wealth ; to 
valour, which is the acti\e virtue whereby only the 
prosperity of a nation can be procured, confirmed, 
and enlarged. It is not only apt to take away peace, 
and so in tangle the nation with wars, but doth corrupt 
pmcBy and put such a malignity into it as pro(|jiceth 
the effects of war. We need seek no other proofs of 
this but the earl of Strafford's government ; where the 
Irish, both nobility and others, had.as little security of 
, their persons or estatee in this peaceable time as if the 
kingdom had been under the rage and fury of war. 

Aneikas $91* industry and valour, who will take pains 
for that which when he hath gotten is not his own } 
or who «fight for that wherein he hath no other interest 
but such as is h> the will of another ? The an- 



cient encottragement to men that were to defend their 
countries was this^ that they were to i^zard their per- 
son, pro aris et focis, for their religion and for their 
homes. But by this arbitrary way which was practised 
in Ireland, and couns^d no man had any cer- 

tainty, either of religion, or of his htme, or of any thing 
else to be his own ; and besides this^ ^uch arbitrary 
courses have an ill operation upon tlm courage of a na- 
tion, by embasing the of the people. A servile 

condition dues for the most {lart beget in men a slavish 
temper and disposition. Th^se^hat live so much under^ 
the whip, and the pillory, and such servile engfnes as 
.were frequently used by the earl of Strafford, they may 
have the dregs of valour — sullenncss, and stubbornness^ 
which may make them prone to mutinies and^disccn. 
tents ; but thostf noble and gallant affections which put 
men to brave designs and attempts for the preserv- 
ation or enlargement of a kingdom, they are hardly 
capable of. Shall ir ok treason to embase tub 

kino's OOJN, Tllot'oai BUT A PIECE OF TWELVEPENCE 
Oil SIXPENCE ? ANH MUST JT NOT NEEDS BE THE EFFECT 
OF A GRKATFJi TREASON TO EM1^\SE THE SPIRIT OF 
lUS SUBJECTS, AND TO SET UP A STAMP AND CHA- 
RAOrER OK SERVITUDE UPON THEM, WHEREBY THEY 
SHALL BE DISABLED TO DO ANYTHING FUR THE SERVICE 
OF THE KINO AND COMMON Wl^ALTH } * 

The fifth consideration is this, — that the exercise of 
tliis arbitrary government in times of sudden danger, by 
the invasion of an enemy, will disable his majesty to 
preserve himself and his subjects from that danger. 
This is the only pretence by which the earl of Strafford, 
and sucli other mischievous counsellors, would induce 
his majesty to mal^^j use of it; and if it be unfit for 
such an occasion, 1 know nothing ^at can he alleged in * 
maintenance of it. When war threatens a kingdom by 
the coming of a foreign enemy, it is no timejthe^ to dis- 
content the people, to make them weary of the present 
government, and more inclinable to a change.. The 
supplies which are to come in this way will be unready. 
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uncertain ; there can be no assurance of them ; no de- 
pendence upon them, either for time or proportion. 
And if some mbney gotten in such a way, the dis- 
tractions, divisions, distempers, which this course is apt 
to produce, will be more 'prejudicial to the public safety 
than the supply ca|jj be advantageous to it. Of this we 
have hac^suffineiit experience the last summer. 

The sixtfi is, — that this crime of subverting the 
!{^ws, and introducing an ^arbitrary and tyrannical go- 
vernment, is contrary to the pact and covenant betwixt 
the king and his people. That which was spoken of 
before was the legal union of allegiance and protection ; 
this is a personal union, by mutual agreement and sti- 
pulation, confirmed Jjy oath on Iwth sides. The king 
and his people are obliged to one another in the nearest 
relation?!'. When justice Thorp, in Kdv^'ard lll.*s time, 
was by the parliament condemned to death for bribery, 
the reason of that judgment is given, because he had 
broke the king's oath ; not that had broke his own 
oath, but ^e had broken the king's oath, that solemn 
and great obligation which is the security of the whole 
kingdom. Now, if for a judge to take a small i|um 
in a jirivate cause was adjudged capital, how much 
greater was this offence, whereby the earl of Strafford 
hath broken the king's oath in the whole course of his 
govce.Timent in Ireland, to the prejudice of so many of 
his majesty's subjects in their lives, liberties, and estates, 
and to the danger of all the rest ! * The doctrine of 
the papists, fidvs non e.st survanda cum hcercticis, is an 
abominable doctrine ; yet that other tenet, more pecu- 
dar to the Jesuits, is more pernicious, wherelfy sub- 
jects are disclnirgcd from their oath of allegiance^ to 
their prince whensoever the pope pleaseth. Now, my 

* ‘ This rrecedent, by the \.y, is likely to have been that which Wat in 

Sir R. Gooctwm's mind when he reJerred lo Tyni in Cromwell’t parliament 
of 1658 i but 1 have allowed the speech to stand, which has been attributed 
to Pyin on the cround of its containing a simihir prc'ccdent ; both because 
of its extraordinarily marked style, which, in the absence of any known 
author, and in spite of strong opposing evidence, still seems to fioint to 
Fym as having had a share in its authorship; and also, liecaiisc, bhtng a 
moat strilring illustration of the times, it is yet excluded from the common 
parliamentary hbtorics. 
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lords, this may be added, to make the third no less mis- 
chievous and destructive to human society than either 
of the rest, — that the king is not bound by that oath 
which he hath taken to obser\e the laws of the king- 
dom, but may, when he sees cause, lay taxes and bur- 
thens upon them without their conihnt, contrary to the 
laws and liberties of the kingdom. lihiB hath been 
preached and published b^ divers ; and this is that 
which hatli been practised* in Ireland by the earl ot 
Strafford in his government tljere, and endeavoured t% 
be brought into England by His counsel here, 

“ The seventh is this — it is an offence that is contrary 
to the end of government. The end of government is 
to prevent oppressions, to limit add restrain the exces- 
sive power and violence of great men, to open the 
passages of justfee with indifferency towards all. This 
arbitrary power is apt to induce and encourage all kinds 
of insolences. Another end of the government is to 
preserve men in their estates, to secure them in their 
lives and liberties ; ftut if this design had t^en efibet, 
and could have been settled in England as it is practised 
in Ireland, no man would have had more certainty in 
his own than power would have allowed him. But 
these two have been spoken of before ; there are two 
behind more important, which have not yet ]^en' 
touched. 

It is the end of government, that virtue should be 
cherished, vice supprest ; but where this arbitrary and 
unlimited power is set up, a way is open not only for the 
%cunt^, but for the advancement and encouragement of 
evil. Such men as are apt for the execution and main- 
tenance of this powder are only capable of preferment ; 
aiid others who will-*not be instruments of any unjust 
commands, who make a conscience^o do nothing against 
the laws of the kingdom and liberties of the subjects, 
are not only not passable for employment, but sulfject to 
much jealousie and danger. It is the end of govern- 
ment, that all accidents and events, all counsels and 
designs, should be improved to tlie public good ; but 

VOL. III. 
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this arbitrary power is apt to dispose all to the main- 
tenance of itsejf. The wisdom of the council-table^ 
the authority of the courts of justice^ the industry of 
all the officers of the crown, have been most carefully 
exercised in this ; the * learning of our divines, the 
jurisdiction of oui bishops, have been moulded and 
disposed to th^ same effect; which, though it were begun 
before the earl of Strafford's employment, yet hath been 
exceedingly furthered and •advanced by him. Under 
this colour and pretence of maintaining the king's power 
and prerogative, many flan(;erous practices against the 
peace and safety of the kingdom have been undertaken 
and promoted. The increase of popery, and the favours 
and encouragement of papists, have Wn, and still are, 
a grea^ grievance and danger to the kingdom. The 
invocation, in matters of religion, upon usurpations of 
the clergy, the manifold burthens and taxations upon the 
people, have been a great cause of our present dis- 
tempers and disorders ; and yet those who have been 
chief furtkerers and actors of suck mischiefs Imve had 
their credit and authority from this, that they were 
forward to maintaiy this power. The earl of Strafford 
had the drst rise of his greatness from this ; and in his 
apology and defence, as your lordships have heard, this 
hath had a main part. 

^^The royal power and majesty of kings is only 
glorious in tlie prosperity and liappiness of the people. 
The perfection of all things consists in die end for which 
they were ordained, iiod only is his own end. All 
other things have a further end beyond themselves, in 
attaining whereof their own happiness consists. If the 
means and the end be set in opposition to one another, 
it must needs cause an irapotency ^jjd defect of both.” 

These extracts cf.rry with tliem their own praise. 
They belong indeed to the very highest order of 
eloquence ^ they embody the truths of a sound phi- 
losophy with the great substantial truths of common 
sense and mingle, with a power and purpose that are 
truly masterly, the great m^ims of the old English 
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constitution with the real interests and general feelings 
of mankind in every country and under every circum* 
stance. 

Pym now turned to certain. special excuses and jus- 
tifications which Stratford had urged in his defence. — 
The eighth consideration is, the vinity and absurdity 
of those excuses and justifications which he made for 
himself, whereof divers particulars have been mentioned 
in the course of this defence. * 

1 . That he is a cousisijlor, and might not be 
questioned for any thing wltich he advised according l6 
his conscience. The ground is true. There i%a liberty 
belongs to counsellors, and nothing corrupts counsela 
more than fear. He that wdll hllve the privilege of a 
counsellor, however, must keep within the jusl> bounds 
of a counsellor :* those matters are the only proper sub- 
jects of counsel which in tl»eir times and occasions may 
be good or beneficial to the king or commonwealth ; but 
such treasons as these — the subversion of the laws, 
violation of liberties ^ they can never be gobd or jus- 
tifiable by any circumstance or occasion. Therefore his 
being a counsellor makes his fault much more heinous, 
as being committed against a greater trust, anil in a way 
of much mischief and danger, lest Ills majesty^s con- 
science and judgment (upon which the whole ct^rse 
and frame of his government do much depend) should 
be poisoned and infected with such wicked principles 
and designs. This lord Strafford hath endeavoured to 
do$ which by all laws, and in all times, hath in this 
kingdcypi been reckoned a crime of a high nature. 

2. He labours to interest your lordships in his 
cause, by alleging it may be dangerous to yourselves 
and your posterity, -who by your birth are fittest to he 
near his majesty, in places of trusf and of authority, if 
you should be subject to he questioned for matters de- 
livered in council. To this it is to be answtjred,»that it 
is hoped their lordships will rather labour to secure 
themselves and their posterity in the exercise o§ their 
virtues than of their vices, that so they may, together 

N 2 
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with their own honour and greatness^ preserve the honour 
and greatness both of the king and kingdom. 

^^3. Another excuse is this^ that whatsoever he 
hath spoken^ was out of good intention. Sometimes^ 
jn^ lords^ good and evil^ truth and falsehood^ lie so near 
together,*, that the^ are hardly to be distinguished. 
Matters hurtffil and dangerous may be accompanied 
with such circumstances as may make them appear 
^eful and convenient ; and, in all such eases, good 
intention will justify evi][ counsel. But where the matters 
propounded are evif in thPAr ovn nature, such as the 
matters are wherewith the earl of Strafford is charged, 
— as to break a publick faith, and to subvert laws and 
government, — they can never Ix' justified by any inten- 
tions, Ifow good soever they be pretended. 

^'4. He allegeth it was a time of great neces- 
sity and danger, when such counsels were necessary for 
the preservation of the state. Necessity hath been*spokcn 
of before, as it relates to the cause • now it is considered 
as it relates to the person. If there were any necessity, 
it was of his own making : he, by his evil counsel, had 
brought the king into a necessity ; and by no rules of 
justice can he allowed to gain this advantage by his own 
fault, as to make that a ground of his justiRcation which 
is a^great part of his offence. 

5. He hath often insinuated this, that it was for his 
majesty's service, in maintenance of that sovereign 
power with which he is intrusted by God for the good 
of his people. The ai»Bwer is this, — no doubt but 
that sovereign power wherewith his majesty is imrusU^d 
for the public good hath many glorious effects, the 
better to enable him thereunto ; but without doubt this 
is none of them, that, by his own will, he may lay any 
tax 01 imposition ujlon his people without their consent 
in parliament. This hath now been five times ad- 
judged by 430th houses, — in the case of the loans, in con- 
demning commissions of the excise, in the resolution 
upon the saving clause offered to be added to the peti- 
tion of right, in the sentence against Manwaring, and 
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now against Lutell, in condemning the aliip-money. And^ 
therefore^ if the sovereign power of tlje king can pro- 
duce no such effect as this, the allegation of it is an ag- 
gravation^ and no diminution^ of bis offence, because 
thereby he doth labour to interest the king against the 
just grievance and complaint of the people. ^ • 

6. That this counsel was propoundetj with divers li- 
mitations and provisions, for securing and repairing die 
liberty o*f the people. This hnplies a contradiction — tO 
maintain an arbitrary and absolute power, and yet to re- 
strain it with limitations and provisions ; for even those liv 
mitations and provisions will be subject to tfie same abso- 
lute power, and to be dispensed in such manner, and at 
such time, as itself shall determine?. Let the grievances 
and oppressions be never so heavy, the subject is left 
without all remedy, but at his majesty's own pleasure. 

7« He allegeth they were but words, and no effect 
followed ; this needs no a|iswer, but that the miserable 
distempers into which be hath brought all the three 
kingdoms will be efidence sufficient that his wicked 
counsels have had such mischievous effects, within these 
two or three last years, that mai)^ years’ peace will 
hardly repair those losses and other great mischiefs 
which tile commonwealth hath sustained.” 

Pym now offered his concluding considerations, which, 
it will be seen, bear emphatic reference to tlie ^ew 
course which he had already initiated in the house of 
commons, of declaring Strafford’s treason by the justice 
of a special enactment. 

ninth consideration, my lords, is this, — that 
if this be treason in the nature of it, it doth exceed all 
other treasons in this, that in the design and endeavour 
of the author *7 to be a constant and permanent 
treason. Other treasons are transient, as being confined 
within those particular actions and proportions where- 
in they did consist ; and those being past, ihe l^eason 
ceaseth. The powder treason was hill of horror and 
malignity, yet it is past many years since. * The 
murder of that magnanimous and glorious king, 
N 3 
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Henry IV. of France, was a great and horrid treason^ 
and so were tliose manifold attempts against queen 
Elizabeth, of blessed memory ; but they are long since 
past : the detestation of them only remains in his- 
tories, and in the minds of men, tand will ever remain. 
But tliis 4 treason, it it had taken effect, was to be a 

STANBINO, PEUPETl’AL TREASON, WHICH WOIXH HAVE 
BEEN IN CONTINUAL ACT ; NOT HKTERMINED WI’IJIIIN ONE 
ItlME OR AGE, BUT TRANSMITTED TO POSTERITY, EVEN 
FROM ONE GENERATION ^TOaANOTUEU. 

'i'he last, consideration is this, — that as it is a crime 
odious in the nature of it, so it is odious in the judg- 
ment and estimation of the law. To alter the settled 
frame and constitution of government, is treason in 
any sttste. The law^s whereby all otuer pakxs of 

A KINGDOM ARE PRESERVED WOULD BE* VERY VAIN AND 
DEFECTIVE, IF THEY HAD NOT A POWER TO SECURE AND 
PRESERVE themselves/* ^ 

The orator concluded with these condensed and ter- 
rible wordfe ; The forfeitures inflicted for treason by 
our law, are of life, honour, and estate, even all that 
can be forfeited; nnd t/tis pmoncr* having committed 
80 many treasons, although he should pay all these for- 
feitures, will be still a debtor to the commonwealtlu 
Noting can be more equal than that he should perish 
by the justice of tliat law which he would have sub- 
verted. Neither will this he a new way of blood. There 
are marks enough to trace this law to the very original 
of this kingdom ; and if it hath not been put in exe- 
cution, as he alledgeth, these 3 40 years, it waa^iot for 
want of law, hut that all that time hath not bred a man 
hold enough to commit such crimes as these ! " 

An interesting incident now 'occurred, which has 
already been described in this work', but which cannot 
be omitted here. Through the whole of the speech 
Strafferd w described to have been closely and earnestly 
watching Pym ; when the latter suddenly turning, as 
the above words were spoken, met the fixed and faded 
i Life of Strafford, p. 398. 
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eyes and haggard features of his early associate^ and a 
rush of feelings from other days^ — so fitfully contrast, 
ing the youth and friendship of the past^ with the love- 
poisoned hate of the present and the mortal agony im- 
pending in tlie future, — for a moment deprived Jhe 
patriot of self-possession. His papers he loeked on,*’ 
says Baillie, but they could not help him ; so he be. 
hoved to pass them.” For ^ moment only ! Suddenl;^ 
recovering his dignity and self-command, he told the 
court that the solicitor-genaral^ St. John, would, on a 
future day, and with learning and abilities mucfi 
better for that service,” argue certain points of law be- 
Yorc them; and solicited their lordships, for the present, 
to consider the proceedings closed. 

The few eventful weeks of life which still remained 
to Strafford have already been detailed ; but som^ in- 
cidents connected with the plots devised for his rescue, 
not given before, may now be used in illustration of 
Fym’s character. "\V’'hile the bill of attainder was on its 
wsLy to the lords ivfr. Hyde (lord Clarendon) was sent 
up to that house with a message stating that the com- 
mons apprehendect a design for thclescape of Strafford, 
and requesting that the Irish army should be disbanded. 
Five days after this, and two days after the ill-advised 
interference of the king‘d, a furious mob of upwards of 
6000 people, variously armed, thronged round West- 
minster Hall, clamoured for Strafford’s blood, and 
placarded the names of those members of the commons 
who, out of a house of 263 had voted against the 
attainder, as Staffordians, and betrayers of their 
country.” The lords instantly demanded a conference 

> The expTORftion conve;j;i>d in StraSbrd's look may be felt on reading a 
few of the touching word’sVhich graced his eloquent defence: — “That 
1 am charged with treaHon by the lioiiourablb commons, is my greatest 
grief ; it pierces my hwt, though not with guilt, yet with sorrow, that t«s 
ernt I should be so mtsufitiersiood by the companums qfmy youth, 
udtn whom I have formerly spent so much time.** . _ 

s On the ^8th of April. a See Life of StraffbA, p. 399. 

* “ The question lieing then put fcH- passing the bill against the earl, it 
was carried m the affirmative by ^ against B9. Mr. Pym was ordered to 
carry this bill to the lords, and to express to them * that it was asbill that 
highly concerned tlie commonwealth in the expediting of it* “ This was 

on Uie 21st of A^il Old JParl. Hist vbi. ix. ^i. 2^, 263. ^ 

N 4 
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on the 8 ubje(it^ and were refused. The commons were 
at that moment listening^ in the deepest agitation^ to 
Pym, whose sleepless vigilance had discovered a formi- 
dable and dangerous cqnspiracy^ and was then de- 
nouncing it, in all its details, ancV with the names of aU 
its^ actor% He discovered to the house various desperate 
intrigues and ^dangerous designs, both at home and 
abroad (referring to France), against the parliament 
and the people ; and especially a plot to disaflect the 
army to the parliament,'' *801! bring it up from the 
north, with the king's assefit, to overawe their proceed- 
ings ; also of a design upon tlie Tower for lord Straf- 
ford's escape, and of an intended descent of the Frenchf 
upon Portsmouth in furtherance of these machinations. 
He stated further, that ^^jKjrsons of eminence about the 
queen ’* appeared to be cJecply im plicated ; and moved 
that his majesty be requested to shut the ports, and to 
give orders that no person attending on himself, the 
queen, or the prince, should quit the kingdom without 
licence of fiis majesty, by the adviJe of parliament. ^ 
The immediate effects of Pyin’s speech were very 
memorable. The tommons, who Trained sitting on 
the occasion with locked doors from seven in the 
morning till eight at night, drew u]i a ** protestation," 
at ^gist, on Pym’s motion‘d, “ to defend the protestant 

’ Subsequent discoveries have placc*cl u<i in |>ossesKioii nl the exact 
course and substance of l*>Ta's present disciosnres. They are t)<us shortly 
summed up in the History from Mackintosh : — ” tionnK, then a t olonel 
in the army, and Percy, brother of he carl of Northumberland, took the 
lead in a consultation of officers, hold under an oath of secrecy. It ori- 
ginated with sir John Suckling, who w is soon thrown aside from distrust 
of his personal courage. The parliaineiii was to be overawed ordAisolved; 
and, in short, the king rendered alisuiuie. h> the sudden march of the 
army^to London. They addressed to the king a petition, which he re. 
ccived and approved, and marked with the initials C. II. ; it seriously com- 
promised him. This movement w'as conibiiUHl with the escape of Straflbrd. 
Balfour, lieutenant of the Tower, was ofTcritt by the ear) SS,0IHV., the 
marriage of Balfour's son to his ektait daughter, and the king’s warrant 
for hiB indemnity. He received the king's command at the same time to 
receive captain Billingsley, one of the conspirators, with 100 .picked men, 
into the Tower. Dreading the vengeance of the house of commons, he 
rejected the bilbe, and refused obedience to the military order. The king 
and queen charged Jermyn, already the queen's favourite, to reconcile the 
rival pretensions of Goring and Percy, but failed to do so ; and Goring dU. 
closed the plot to lord Newark, from whom, through Bedford, Say, and 
Kimbblton, it reached Fyni." 

s See the speech of Fym, as reported in Clarendon, vql. L p. 438—441. 
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church, his majesty’s person and power, the privileges 
of parliament, and the lawful rights and liberties of the 
people ” ; which was instantly signed by every mem- 
ber present ('^Edward Hydp" is the second name 
attached to it), subsequently by the members of the 
house of lords (the catholic peers %xcepted, ^nd i^o 
were in consequence absent during Strafford’s attainder), 
and then circulated, in various copies, for universal 
signature throughout the kirfgdom. The sensation thuS 
created was felt everywhere^; ^nd the popular leaders 
took advantage of it to achfevc a still mo{e memorable 
measure. I*ym pointed out the nature of the dangers 
<that had threatened them before this discovery, and 
asked whether they w<'re safer nbw ? The king had 
listened to and approved a proposal of appealifig from 
the house of commons to a military force* Were they 
now secure from instant dissolution ? and, supposing 
a dissolution at the present crisis, with a term of three 
years for prerogative measures against the people, were 
not the public libert'jPes in danger of being lo!?t for ever? 
A bill to secure the existence of the present parliament, 
on which depended every thing, luas then named, and 
fervently welcomed by the liouse. rapid impulse,” 

observes Mr. Hallam*, rather than any concerted re- 
solution, appears to have dictated a hardy encroachment 
on the prerogative. The hill against the dissolution of 
the present parliament without its own consent was 
resolved in a committee on the 5th of May brought 
in the next day, and sent to the lords on the 7th.” On 
the 8*h the bill passed. On the same day Strafford's 
attainder passed also, and both measures were presented 
to the king. 

He at once signed the bill for the continuance of 
parliament ; and jAfr. Hallam sug^sts, that his ready 
acquiescence in this bill, far more dangerous than any 
of those at wdiich he had hitlicrto demurred, can only 
be ascribed to his own shame, and the queen’s con- 

» Coiiat. Hist vol. iL p. 155. * 

s ITjat is, two days after Pym’f discovery of the army plot 
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sternation^ at the discovery of the late plot.” He im- 
plored for some delay^ however, before signing Strafford’s 
attainder. Nothing could be more vain. The same 
discovery had also enmeshed him here; for it was 
already obvious, into such a state had the public mind 
been tbnwn, that \iad the commons even consented to 
a temporary respite, it must have been in defiance of 
imminent danger to the kingdom. The bill was signed 
on the 9th of May ; and, on the 1 2th, Strafford, the 
greatest subject in povvgr, ‘«nd little inferior to any in 
forti^ie that was at that tihie in any of the three king- 
doms suffered on the scaffold. 

Such were the instant consequences of Pym’s dis- 
covery of the army plot ; and others, almost equally 
remarkable, will be noticed hereafter. Lord Clarendon 
has not failed, therefore, to assail the character of the 
vigilant patriot on this point ; and, treating the real 
plot as a very trifling affair, charges Pym in his history 
with having used it only to agitate the jmblic mind, 
and raise ' terrifying tumults. Admitting, however, 
subsequently, that what was really discovered gave 
great credit and reputation to Mr. Pyra’s vigilance and 
activity,” he takes occasion to add, that at this period 
Mr. Pym had all tavern and ordinary discourses 
carried to him;” which only leaves us to regret 
that the treachery of such men as Mr. Hyde ” should 
have rendered such vigilance necessary. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, nothing is more certain, at least, than that 
this same Mr. Hyde ” partook of the terrors which 
Pym excited ; since he carried up the first inesssige to 
the lords, was foremost in the affair of the ^‘^pro- 
testation,” which so effectually roused the country, and, 
with his friend lord Falkland, manTlged a sudden con- 
ference with the lords respecting the bill for the ccm. 
tinuaiice of parliament. 2 It was only the earl of 
Clarendon ^ who, many years after, found it convenient 
> Clarendon. 

See tbe Journals. Colepcpper, with Falkland, Hyde, and Whitelock, 
all “ moderate men," were equally warm supporters of this very ** uncon* 
stitutional *’ measure. 
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to repTesent the conspiracy as having been exaggerated for 
factious purposes ; and^ notivithstandii^g the thorough 
exposure of his falsehoods^ carelessness^ and disin- 
genuousness by Mr. Brodie and Mr. Hallam he has 
found a very resoluta and ingenious follower in the 
present day, who yet persists in slying that.^the dhly 
solid mischief of the army plot wjis worked by the 
adroit management of Pym, whose vigorous concep- 
tions could create mighty* consequences from sliglft 
events, and on whose bold designs now revolved the 
fate of an empire.” ^ ^ ^ 

It is now necessary to go back a little. Sonre few 
•weeks before the death of StraflPord, Pym had been 
specially chosen by the commods to justify the im- 
peachment and detention of Laud, on the oc^sion of 
their delivering to the lords the articles that had been 
prepared against him. The time was well selected, 
in reference to measures respecting prelacy and the star 
chamber, then instantly depending ; and the #peech is 
not only so remark#l)le in itself, but so little known, 
that it claims a place in his memoir.'^ The articles 
having been read, Pym opened ^*is task with a very 
striking effect. 

My lords,” he said, there is an expression in 
the Scripture, which 1 will not presume cither to un- 
derstand or to interpret ; yet, to a vulgar eye, it seems 
to have an aspect something suitable to the person and 
cause before you. It is a description of the evill 
spirits, wherein they are said to Ije ^ spiritual wicked- 
nesses in high places.” Crimes acted by the spirituall 
faculties of the soule, the will, and the understanding, 
exercised about spirituall matters, concerning God’s 
worship and the saivation o'f man, seconded wdth power, 
authority, learning, and many dtlier advantages, doe 
make the party who commits them very suitable to 

P “9 

^ Hist, of Brit Enipirp, vol. Ui. pp. 109—114., note. Const. Hist. voL u. 
p. 154^, note. 

2 O' Israeli's Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 172. 

3 I give the extracts from a small quarto in my possession, printed for 
Ralph Mabb, 1G41. 
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that description — spiBiTUAii wickednesses in high 

PLACES. 4 

These crimes^ my lords^ are various in their na- 
ture^ haynous in their qi^tie» and universall in their 
extent. If you examine ihem ^theologically ^ as they 
stafid in /opposition* to the trueth of God, they will be 
found to he against^the rule of faith, against the power 
of godlinesse, against the meanes of salvation. If you 
examine them morally^ as they stand in opposition to 
the light of nature, to rijght reason, and the principles 
of hmnane society, you wiK then perceive i>ride with, 
out ^y moderation ; even such a pride as that is which 
^ exalts * itselfe ‘ above all that is called God/ Malice* 
without any provocatiVjii, malice against vertue, against 
innocen(^, against pietie! Injustice, without any means 
of restitution ; even such injustice as docth robbe the 
present times of their possessions, the future of their 
possibilities ! If^they be examined, my lords, by legall 
rules, in s civil/ way, as they stand in opposition to the 
publique good, and to the laws of Aie laud, the accused 
will l)e found to be a traytour against his majestie's 
crowne, an incendiary against the peace of the stale, 
the highest, the boldest, the most imjmdent •rppressour, 
that ever was an oppressour both of king and people. 

This charge, my lords, is distributed and conveyed 
into lourteene severall articles, as you liave heard ; and 
those articles are onely generail : it being the inten- 
tion of the house of commons (which they have com. 
manded me to declare) io make them m« e certaine 
and particular by preparatory examinations o bc«taken 
with the hclpe of your * ■ i-dships' house, as in the case 
of my lord of Strafford. For the prcseni, i shall riinne 
through them with a light' toimli,* onely marking, in 
each of them, some *Bpeciall points of venome, viru. 
lency, and malignity. 

This fiicst article, my lords, doth containe his en- 
deavour to introduce into this kingdome an arbitrary 
power of government, without any limitations or rules 
of law* This, my lords, is against the safety of the 
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king’s person^ the honour of his crown, and most de- 
structive to his people. Those causes fvhich are most 
perfect have not onely a power to produce effects, hut ‘ 
to conserve and cherish them. The seminary vertue, 
and the nutritive vertue in vegetables, doe produce 
from the same* principles. It was tfte defect of justi^, 
the restray ning of oppression and yiolence, that first 
brought government into the world, and set upkings, 
the roost excellent way of government; and by th4 
maintenance of justice, all kindes of government receive 
a sure foundation and establishment. 1^ is thi^that 
hath in it an ability to preserve and secure the ro yaU 
power of kings ; yea, to adorn and increase it. 

“ In the second article, your Idi'dships may observe 
absolute and unlimited power defended by preaching ; 
by sermons, and otlier discourses, printed and published 
upon that subject : and trucly, my lords, it seems to be 
a prodigious crime that the trueth of God, and his 
holy law, should be perverted to defend the lawlessnesse 
of man ; that the holy and sacred funetTbn of the 
ministory, which was ordained for instruction of men’s 
soules in the wayes of God, should »bee so abused that 
th« muiisters are become trumpets of sedition, the pro- 
motei. and defenders of violen '* and oppression ! 

In the third article, my lords, you have the judges, 
who, un his majestic, are the dispensers and dis- 
tributors ot slice, frequently corrupted by feare and 
solicitation ; ' ou have the course of justice in the 
execution of shar ’ '^structed ; and, if a willful 
act oijinjusri .. se high a crime in the 

estimate of the law to d serve death, under what 
burthen of guilt doth thi'* tfian lye, who hath beene the 
cause of great numbers of such voluntary and -willful 
acts of injustice ? * 

“ In the fourth art’cle, he will bee found, in his 
owne person, to have^iSold justice in causes^ depending 
before him ; and, by his wicked courisell, endeavouring 
to make his majestie a merchant of the same -lommo- 
dity : onely with this difference, that the king, by taking 
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money for places of judicature^ should sell it in grosse; 
whereas the arc)ibishop sold it by retaile. 

- In the fifth article, there appeares a power usurped 
of making canons, ^nd of laying obligations on the 
subjects in the nature of lawes ; while this power is 
abhsed 1;n making of such canons, as are in the 
matter of them very pernicious, being directly contrary 
to the prerogative of the king and the liberty of the 
people. In the manner oi pressing of them, may be 
found fraud and shuffling ; in the conclusion, violence 
and constraint, men tcii’g forced by terrour and 
threflening to subscribe to all ; — which power, thus 
wickedly gotten, has been laboured to be established 
by perjury, and the injoyuing such an oath for the 
mainteii»anee of it as can neither be taken nor kept 
with a good conscience. 

‘'In the sixth article, you have the king robbed of 
his supremacy ; you have a papall power exercised over 
his raajestie’s subjects, in their consciences and in their 
persons; you have ecclesiasticall ^jurisdiction claimed 
by an incident right, which the law declares to proceed 
from the crown, herein, your lordshipa may oh- 

nerve that thone mho labour, in eivil matUtrn, to net up 
the Jciny above the lawen of the kimjdom, do yet, inmecle- 
siastieall matters, endeavour to net vp themnclves above 
the king. This was first procured by the archbishop 
to be extrajudicially declared by the judges, and then 
to be published in a proclamation. In doing whereof 
he hath made the king’s throne but a footstoole for his 
owne and their pride. ^ 

" You have, my lords, in the seventh article, religion 
undermined and subverted ; you have popery cherished 
and defended ; you have all this seconded with power 
and violence : by severe punishment upon those which 
have opposed this mischievous intention, and by sub- 
tile and easier persecution, hath tJhte power of ecclesias- 
tical! commissioners, of the starre chamber and councell 
table, been made subservient to the wicked designe, 

" My lords, you may observe, in the eighth article. 
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great care taken to get into his owne hande the power 
of nominating to ecclesiastcall livings and promotions* 
You have as much mischievous^ as much wicked care * 
taken in disposing of these preferments^ to the hinder- 
ancc and corruption of religioh ; and by this meanes^ 
my lords^ it is tliat«the king*8 sacred majesty, instead 
of sermons^ fit for spiritual! instructours, ham often 
given forth invectives against his people, incourage- 
men ts to injustice, or to the overthrow of the^ lawes!* 
Such chaplains have beene ^brought, indeed, into his 
owne service, as have as mp^h 'as may bee laboured to 
corrupt his owne household, and beene emirlbnt exaiAples 
gf corruption to others ; which hath, moreover, so 
farrc prevailed, as that it hath exseedingly tainted the 
universities, and beene generally disperst throygh all 
the chiefe cfties, the greatest townes and auditories of 
the kingdomc ; the grievous effects whereof • are most 
manifest to the commons house, there being divers 
hundred complaints there depending against scandalous 
ministers, and yet i believe the hundredtli part of 
them not yet brought in. 

“ The ninth article sets out the likgcare to have chap, 
laines of his owne, that might bee promoters of this 
wicked and trayterous designe ; men of corrupt judge- 
ments, of corrupt practice, extreamely addicted to 
superstition. And to such men’s cares hath bSene 
committed ^tlio ly censing of bookes to the presse ; by 
mcanes whereof many have beene published that are 
full of falshood, of scandals ; such as have beene more 
worthy to be burnt by the hand of the hangman in 
Sinithneld (as 1 tbinke one of them was ' ) than to be 
admitted to come into the hands of the king’s people. 

In the tenth artijcle it will appearc how he, having 
made these approaches to popery, i*omes now to close 
and joyne more neerely with it. Hee confederates with 
priests and jesuits ; hfp, by his instruments,^ 
wWt (he pope at Rome^, and hath correspondence with 

1 An allusion to one of Maiiwaring^s books • 

3 The celebrated ofibr from the court in Italy to make Laud a cardinal. 
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them thii he authorized fVom Rome here. He haih 
permitted a Spnuine hierarchie to he set Up in thie 
kingdom. Ana though he nath beene so careful thi^ % 
poore man could not goe to the neighbour parish to he^ 
a sermom when he had none at home,#could not have 4 
seimon, repeated «iSor prayer used hi his owne family^ 
but he was a fit subject for the high commission court ; 
yet the other hath been done in all parts of Uie realms 
4 nd nojiiotise taken of it^ any ecclesiasticall judges, pr 
courts. , 

“ My lords, you may perceive preaching suppressed 
in the eleventh article; divers godly and orthodox minis* 
ters oppressed in their persons and estates. You haV? 
the king’s loyall subj^'Cts banished out of the kingdome^ 
not as fUlimekcky to seeke fur bread in fos^igne,cottn». 
tries by reason of the great scarcity which was in 
Israel, bat travelling abroad for the brbad of life 
because they could not have it at home, by reason of 
the spiritual! famine of God’s word caused by this man 
and his partakers : and, by this nfieanes, you have hatl 
the trade, the manufactory, the industry of, many*., 
thousands of his majesty’s subjects, carried out of the 
land. It is a miserable abuse of the spirituall keyes, to 
shut up the doors of heaven, and to open the gates of 
hell ; to let in prophaneness, ignorance, superstition, 
and errour. I shall need say no more. These things 
are evident, and abundantly known to all. ti* 

In the twelfth article, my lords, you have a divi- 
sion endeavoured betweene this apd the forraigne re<^ 
formed churches. Now, the church of Christ, is one 
body, and the members of Christ have a mutuall rela- 
tion, as members of the same body. Unity with God*e 
true^^^fteh every v^here is not ondy the heavty, hut the 
e^reni^th of religion > of which beauty and strength he 


and biidoubtf, ftesitation, and'^al refusal, — *' because somewhat dwelt 
wiunn him wbich would not suffer that, till Rome was other than it was,** 
— were all recorded in Laud’s Diary by his' own hand, and are well known. 
Rome sfiil qherlshed, in those days, the project of restoring its communion 
in England. 
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sought to deprive th^ church, by his^manifold 
Attempts to break this ^uuign. To w^ich purpose he 
Ii4tth suppressed the priviled^s granted to die Dutch* 
iull French churches, flee hath denyed them to be of 
Cbe same faith imd reli^on with us ; itnd nfhny other 
wayes hath he declared his malice tcf those chu.iches. 

' 'V In the thirteenth article, as he hath sought 4o make 
IjlMcclesiasticall division, or leligious difference between 
u^,and forraign nations, so^e hath sought tonnake a 
civill difference betweene us«and his msyesty’s subjects 
•Of. the kingdome of Scotland. And this ]|}ee hath pro* 
ipoted by many innovations, there prest by himselfe 
ftnd ^his owne authority. When they were unlapable 
of such alterations, he advised liis majestie to u^ 
violence.# hath made private and publiko collec- 
tions towards the maintenance of that warre ; which he 
might jusdy call his owne warre. And with an inft 
pudent boldnesse, he hath struck tallies in the ex- 
chequer for divers sums of money, procured by himselfe, 
fro defenaione regnif when, by his counsell, the king 
^iras drawnc to undertake, not a defensive, but an 
offensive warre. « 

hath lastly, my lords, thought to secure him. 
aelfe and his party, by seeking to undermine parliaments; 
and thereby hath laboured to bereave this kingdoige of 
the legislative power, which can onely be used in par- 
liaments. 4Ve should then hi»ve*been left a kingdom^, * 
without that which, indeed, makes and constitutes a 
kingdome ; and is onely meane to preserve and 
restore^ it from distempers and decayes. Jie^ hath 
h0reby endevoured to bereave us of the highest judi- 
catory ; such a judicatofy as is necessary and essentiall 
to our government. *Some cases caunot be tried'^ apyj 
inferiour ^ court ; as divers cases of*ti:eason, hnd oroelfs 
concerning the prerogative of the crowne and liberty jof 
the people. It is the aupreame judicatory, t» wldch all 
difficult cases resort from other courts. Thhs he hath 
sought to deprive the Icing of the love and couscell of 
his people, of that assistance which he might have 
vor4. HI. o 
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from them ; and likewise to deprive the people of that 
rdiefe of grievances which they jnost humbly expect 
from his imgesty. 

My lords, the parliament is the cabinet, wherein 
the chiefest jewels bodi ‘of the crownf and kingdome 
aredleposited. Tlv? great prerogative of the king, and 
the liberty of the people, Ere most effectually exercised 
and maintained by parliaments. Here, my lords, yo)p 
aannot jiasse ,by this occasion of great thankes to God 
and his majesty for passing the bill whereby the fre- 
quent course of parliaments is established ; which, 1 
assure mysehe, he will by experience finde to be a 
strong foundation both of his honour and of his crowne. 

This is all, my k?rds, I have to say to the particu- 
lars of the charge. The commons desire your lordships 
that they may have the same way of examination that 
t^ey had in the case of the earlc of Strafford ; that is, 
to examine members of all Undes of your lordships’ 
house and their owne, and others, as they shall see 
cause. And those examinations io be kept secret and 
private, that they may with more advantage be made 
use of, when the matter comes to tryall.” 

Nothing is more striking in this speech than the utter 
absence of any thing like sectarian intolerance ; and no 
thing, it will be admitted, after reading this and other 
evidences of opinion to be adduced hereafter, has been 
so much misunderstood |is the nature and ipflucncc of 
religion on the mind of this great speaker and states- 
man. It will have been observed, throughout the 
speech just given, that he restricts himself with singular 
closeness to the political influence of Laud's adVninis- 
tration ; that he chooses the plainest and most obvious 
illustrations of its despotic tendency ; and that he em- 
ploys no language, s^ong as the temptation would have 
been to a man of bigoted persuasions, beyond what Is 
simply nec^sary to carry his positions distinctly home. 
The leading sentiment through the whole is that of a 
vigorous and practical statesman. In the exposing Laud s 
design tb set up a Roman hierarchie” — in the show- 
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ling the falfte claim to ecclesiastical jurisdiction/’ 
grounded on an incident right ” whijjh the law de» 
daree to proceed from the crowne ” — in the stripping 
, bare the pretensions of those who labour in civill 
matters to set up the king above the laws of the ki^« 
dom^ and yet in ecclesiastical mattefs do endeavour to 
set up themselves above the king” — we see nothing 
that is not worthy of the highest order of political ca- 
pacity, and indeed nothing that has not directly pro/ 
ceeded from it. It is to be ssupposed, in charity, that 
all the elaborate accounts in«the family hif}jtories of the 
bigotry and intolerance of Pym, and that all the accus* 
ations against him of mysterious jargon ” in the reli- 
gious matters of government^ are* not the offspring of 
deliberate falsehood. I have found it difficult iven to 
find many of Pym’s speeches, and others may have 
found it equally difficult, or at least inconvenient, to 
read them. 

Now, however, once for all, before I proceed to 
resume the active cotfrse of Pym's life, after** the death 
of Strafford, let me interpose some few remarks con- 
cerning this “ mysterious jargon ” vdiich we have heard 
80 much of, from so many various quarters, in refer- 
ence to the speeches of Pym and the popular leaders of 
the day. Its utter inapplicability, practically speal^ng, 
has been proved already by these pages ; but there is a 
certain question involved in the very circumstance of 
the charge having having been made at all, which bears 
a relation to the subject of this memoir, too important 
to be pgissed over in silence. 

“ Mysterious jargon,’* being translated, means no- 
thing more than a frequent recurrence of the ]>hrase- 
ology of Scripture ; and to this, in a certain kiml and 
degree, Pym may very proudly ptbad guilty. Some- 
thing beyond this, however, is to be said ; not in vin- 
dication of the practice, for it needs no*je, hut in 
explanation of the influences it sprang from and of the 
cause of its so potent and universal action at this pe- 
riod, in the atmosphere of life and thought. This is 
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never sufficiently kept in view. Every one can think 
himself privileg^ to laugh at the too exclusive search 
after parallelism in the d^s of the Hebrew worthies^ 
indulged by the people generally in Pym's days ; but 
veiT few have thought it worth while to go sufficiently 
baflft to pnderstandShe original idea^ or movement of the 
mindj of which these are the vestiges only. The 
mighty sound is gone — by the mere echo, thunder 
Itself seems no perilous maf^r. 

Revert, however, to thf very beginning. It is not 
my province ^or intention here to explain, or reason on, 
but simply to state, the fact ; that the fountain of in- 
fluence, of the great influence in this world, has been the 
Bible — that book whose first words * announce what 
philosophers have at length agreed to be the one and 
only truth we arc capable of demonstrating, and whic)^ 
one truth seems a fit object, enough to employ, and 
destined to employ, /i/e. In the next place, that book 
is the history of a certain race ; it is meant to be the 
type of a nation. The nature of fne institutions it re- 
cords is not within my present province to discuss ; 
suffice it to say, tlv*t whenever the general intellect of 
man has grown too large for its institutions, or its ty- 
rannies of habit and custom, it has gone instinctively 
back to those records to renew its strength, and to take 
a new course by their direction — as the enfeebled or 
restless man of civilisation might compare himself from 
time to time with Plato’s original type of man, to ascer. 
tain his precise situation. Afterwards Christ came to 
fulfil the law;" in other words, to give this typf anew 
in all its freshness. Then the crusades followed ; the 
reformation ; the emancipation of mind, and modem 
freedom of thought ; — all of which are to be held, in an 
inquiry of this kind, as recurrence to the one grand 
type. The graceful arts, meanwhile, constituted as they 
are to ^nafit men, must of course rise or fall with his 
dignity ; and hence a simultaneous influence on these 
arts h^s been the eflect of these recurrences. This is 

I In the BBOINRING. GOO CBBATSD TBB HBAVBN AND TUB BABTH. 
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not the place to pursue the inquiry in detail ; but let 
the scholar, at his leisure, glance at the process from 
Dante through all the changes till Milt(%i — from Giotto 
and Ghiberti to Michael Angelo, and down again to 
Poussin ; — or advance from the most timid Palestrina 
and Pergolesi, to the pure and magtiificent Hetoaism of 
Handel. 

Keeping all this in view, — the nature of the epoch 
we are considering, and th^ position of the men, wiH 
explain the rest. An attempt appeared to be in pro- 
gress to check the impulse^ of the reformation, when r 
terrible energies sprang from the rebound, and embodied 
themselves in the Eliots, the Pyms, the Hampdens, and 
the Vanes ; and new passions and emotions were scat- 
tered abroad among the people, under the forn^ of the 
great original type of power and expression, to check 
the threatened retreat into bigoted faith and slavish 
obedience. It is not difficult to follow up to the result. 
Imagine the great public mind overlaid and opposed by 
a dissolute and artIBcial court, consecrated and made 
plausible in its pretences by a literature growing out of,'^ 
and adapted to, the most servil^ court in the world 
(that of Augustus) ; — see all thoughts expressing them- 
selves ill that literature ; testing themselves, their worth, 
their approvedness, by it only, and running only in 
such a channel; — and tfuin imagine that mind reciifring, 
in unison with the laws I have mentioned, to the old 
type — bursting forth into the priinseval liberty — 
plunging itself suddenly back among the rich treasures 
of tl^ught and feeling, disclosed in the translation of 
the Bible, — the ancient manners revealed ! the lessons 
of the inspired teachers taught again ! the days when 
all were equal conti;asted, to the people, with thq^r own ! 
or when, in the midst of the pet^ kings of Moab and 
Edom, the free people of Israel, without a king, lived 
majestically! — imagine all this, and nothing ][rill |;|e want, 
ing to explain the source of the wildest fancies of the 
time, or the origin of the form which roanj of the 
thoughts of the greatest writers and orators' assumed 
o 3 
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There will be an opportunity of pursuing this into all its 
relations^ when treating of the life and works of Vane. 
Meanwhile Pym^restrained the tendency^ while he guided 
it no less, up to the hour of his death. In himself, in 
Eliot, and in Hampden, we sep the grand develop- 
ment of one of those recurrences to the first idea or type ; 
— the be^nning of that movement of mind, of that stride 
in the progress of man, which had its subsequent con- 
summation in the intellect v>f Vane. Pym was Vane’s 
first friend ; he was his teacher, so to sp^eak ; he intro- 
duced him into public life.^^ 

Every acchssion, if the term may be used, of ori- 
ginality of thought, brings with it necessarily an ac^ 
cessipn of a certain originality of style. The one is 
progressive as the other, with obvious limits and re- 
strictions. The thoughts of Pyrn’s days, assimilating 
themselves in the grandness of a common object, to the 
first and intensest ideas of the world, clung also round 
the simple and sublime language of the earliest ages, 
and indeed nought and struggled nc^ to be disconnected 
from the very words last used when God was before his 
people in. the cloud apd the flame. But, apart from this 
natural consequence, where can be found such an oratorical 
text-book as the Bible ? Not, assuredly, in Greece or 
Rome ! Pym availed himself of it with a most ad- 
mirable taste, no less than the profoundest political 
purpose. Nothing, indeed, throughout this great man’s 
life is more observable, than thac in which It has been 
most grossly misunderstood — his invariable treatment 
of religion as an element of political government. Let 
it always be recollected that, to him, a true political 
government ims religion. His was that great capacity 
in which bad government and gpod faith, or good 
government and bigoted faith, could not co-exist. To 
be free in thought and in act ; to secure responsibility 
in governmept, and security in the public liberties; was, 
with him, to set up the true religion in its purity. It 
was with Pym the practice first began, in these days, of 

^ * StraflR>rd Papers, vol. it 
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prosecuting the public measures on the Sabbadi itself 
in certain crises ^ ; and no doubt wi^ a view to its 
profound result on the minds of the people^ that^ in 
thus using the very day they were most urgent to free 
from the desecration ctf the courts they made^ as it were, 
their business Heaven's own ; anJ standing iiT the 
great hand of God/' had become once again his minis- 
ters. ^ 

All this it was which produced Milton also ; whose 
life and works are a deliberate looking forth into the 
world and into paradise, and a final choice of the latter^ 
His thoughts ever aspired upwards and upwards to the 
Hebrew theocracy, beyond insolent Greece and haughty 
Rome/* and ^^all that they have left us/* In his 
Paradise Regained, indeed, he has chosen to condense 
the whole argument in one glorious and triumphant 
passage. After bringing forward — irresistibly, to all 
antagonists but one, and that one, himself — the position 
that 

* » 

All knowledge not rouchM in Mobgs* Jaw, 

1’he Pentateuch, ot what the prophets wrote • 

Tlie (sentilc8 also know, and write, and teach 

'J'o admiration, led by nature’8 

And with the Gentiles much thou must convene— 


— ' after going to the very heart of the argument, and 
fortifying it by an eulogiiim on Athens which makes 
even the greatest work of Sophocles, written profetsedly 
to flatter Colonos, his native wholly tame in 

the comparison, — he calmly and for ever sets die 
question at rest in that magnificent reply of the Saviour, 
the conclusion of which is indeed the true device ** of 
the Pyms and Vanes. 

Tlicir Orators thou then extACst, as those 
The top of eloquence ; Statists indeed. 

And lovers of their country, as may seem; 

But herein to our PRomiBTs far 'Jeiieath, 

As men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The solid rules of civil government. 

In their majestic unaffbeted style, 

'X'han all the oratory of Greece and Rome. * 

In them is plainest taught, and easiest learnt. 

What makes a nation happy, and’kceps it so! 


1 He did this on the occasion of the discovery of Waller's plot, as will be 
seen shortly. 


0 4 
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After the death of Strafford, public affairs advanced to 
a crisis rapidly. The gradual disclosures made under 
Pym’s committed appointed to investigate the recent and 
still continuing conspiracies against the parliament and 
people, served to keep the public mind excited and 
Vigilant^ special measures were taken for the security 
of Portsmouth ; the queen's confessor and other Roman 
catholic attendants were dismissed ; and her mother, 
Mary de Medici, who had* sought shelter in England 
from the power of Richelieu, was requested (^‘the 
rather, for the quieting o}* the jealousies iii the hearts 
of his majesty’s well-affeeted subjects, occasioned by 
some ill instruments about the queen's person") to leav^ 
the kingdom. Upon •this, Henrietta herself expressed 
a wish ^nd an intention to leave England, her health 
requiring lier, she said, to take the waters of Spa. 
That this was not her real purpose, howevei, was more 
than suspected by the popular leaders ; and Pym con- 
ducted certain negotiations on the subject which ended 
in her majesty’s declining the jourifoy. It was supposed, 
und subsequently rendered almost certain, that Hen- 
lietta’s motive was tq have sought foreign aid against the 
parliament.^ 

Bills had passed, meanwhile, for the abolition of the 
court of star chamber, the high commission, the court 
of Y^irk, the court of the Welsh marches ; and other 
horribly* engines of the administration of Strafford and 

i Seo' Rush worth, vol. \v. p. 54.n, 350 ; and Parlianientary History. The 
message of the commons after ligr n.ajrsty's compliance with ti.eir request, 
and her answer, arc characterintic: ** That because we understand, by sir 
Theodore Mayerne, that the chief cause of her majesty's sickness rnd dis. 
tempers proceed from some discontent of her mind, the house of coinmona 
have ttiought good to declare, * that if any thing within the {xiwer of par- 
liament may give her majesty ipontentinent, they are so tender of her 
health, both in due res|KH:t to his most excellent nngesty and herself, that 
they w'ill Ire ready to further her' satisfaction in* all things, so far as may 
stand with that public duty which they arc obliged 7’ Answer : I give 
many thanks to both houses of parliament, for their great care ol ray 
health, and their affbctioii to me, hoping 1 s]han see the effect of it. Truly, 
nothing but my health could have made me to resolve of this journey; 
and, if I tkoughr 1 eould serve the king and this kingdom with the hazard 
of my life, 1 would do it. And I hope you will believe that X have so much 
interest in the good of this kingdom, that I shall never wish any thing to 
the prejudice of it. You will pardon the iroperfectiiess of my English. 1 
had ratherlixiken in any other language^; but I thought this would be most 
acceptable." 
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Laud; and a subsidy bill was sent with them to the 
king^ to receive the royal assent. Thg subsidy bill re- 
ceived it at once^ while no notice was tak^ of the 
others. Charles still madly clung to his old ecclesiasti- 
cal government^ and •could not^ without heavy pangs^ 
surrender the terrors of the star-chamber. itTared 

with this, as with every thing else. While murmurs 
were not distantly heard throughout the city, and 
while the commons were in hard and secret debate widi 
closed doors, — the monai^h, suddenly alarmed, hur- 
ried doAvn to the house ofr lords, and s^moning the; 
commons, and rebuking them for their distrust, gave his 
assent to both the bills. It was the sad misfortune of 
this prince to banish every sembldnce of grace from his 
concessions'. In each and all he never failed to leave a 
drop of bitterness that was enough to poison the whole. 
His conduct on the prei^nt occasion, betraying what his 
hope and his will still was. had the effect of driving in 
the current against church government and the prelacy 
more strongly and violently than ever. Th^ “root ani 
branch petition was revived in the house of commons. 

The rise and iiresent influence of the republican 
party in that house, will be described in the life of 
Vane, It is only necessary to treat of these religious 
questions, in which they now especially busied them 
selves, in so far as they strikingly illustrate the political 
course of Pym, which was, in reality, as decided here, 
as it was in every other dispute where good government 
lay on one side and tyranny on the other. It might 
serve* Clarendon’s purpose to secure the authority of 
Pym in favour of his darling episcopacy; but ivhy 
have ntodern writers, without his cause to sustain, 

adopted his errors and misrepresentations ? i • 

* * 

* I.ord Nugent nays, in hti MetnoriaU of Hampden, that “ Pym was but 
a faint supporter of the bill to restrain the bislioph from voting , and that, 
on the further measures for abolisbiiig episropwy, he wa* o])er'ay opposed 
to Hamptleii, Vane. Fiennes,’* &c. I’his, as will be shown presently, is an 
utterly groundless assertion, in so far as the existence ofepisroixiry was ever 
brought in iiuestion. My former reference tff tins subject (p. 15/5.) was m 
relation to the opinions held by Pym on the ecdesiasticAl coiHtitution of 
iinglaiid. as a human institution. 
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A. vote passed to the effect that the bishops should 
not sit in parliaipent, and the grounds of the vote were 
communicated in a conference to the lords. Their 
lordships at once resolved the contrary of this vote ; not 
in much love for the bishops, bilt with no little alarm 
for {lienKelves. Tne commons, on this, lost no time 
in changing their resolution to a bill, which disabled the 
bishops and clergy from ^mporal functions. On the 
tliird reading, in the upper house \ the bishops' votes 
were restored, and the commons, after two conferences, 
refused to receive the anfeiuled ” bill. A memorable 
result followed. A bolder measure was projected ; and 
a bill for the utter abolishing and taking away of arch- 
bishops, bishops, deans, archdeacons, and their officers, 
out of the church of England, was drawn up by Saint 
John, and at once introduced. It was read twice on 
the day of its introduction^, and went into committee 
on the 11th of June, fifteen days after. 

Now mark what Clarendon sa^s on this subject. 
After observing that on its first introduction the re- 
jecting it was earnestly urged by very many,” and re- 
peating some of the ^remarks to this effect, the his- 
torian” thus proceeds : — The bill was at last read, and 
no question being to be put upon the first reading, it 
was l^id by, and not called upon in a long time after. ^ 
When every body expected that nothing should be men- 
tioned in the house but the dispatch of the treaty of the 
pacification, they called in a morning 'for the bill' (that 
had so long before been brought in by sir Edward 
Dering ' for the extirpation of episcopacy,' and^ gave 

> On this, as on every other matter connected with this bill. Clarendon 
is guilty of the must wilful, or the most grossly iuaci'urate, error. He says 
on this, tMst '* the lords could not be prevailed Vith so wach as to commit 
the hillt but at the second reading utterly cast it out." 

^ See Journals of May, KHl, and an admirable remark in Godwin's 
History of the Coimnoii wealth, vol. i. p. 61. 

3 Vol.i.p.418. 

The dftly jUk' remark I can find in Clarendon about the whole of this 
matter, relates to this weak and silly gentleman, to whose hands the bill 
was injudiciously committe<|, and who will be heard of soon in a very dif. 
fennit chvacter. Clarendon observes, that the popular fiarty ** prevailed 
with sir E^ard Dering, a man very opposite to all their designs (but a 
man of levity and vanity, easily Hattcred by being commended), to pre- 
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it a second reading ; and resolved ‘ that it diould be 
committed to a committee of the hojiBe^ and that it 
should be proceeded upon the next morning.* It was a 
very long debate the next mornings after the speaker 
had left the chair^ who should be in the chair for the 
committee ; they who wished well '*to the bi^ hSVing 
resolved 'to put Mr. Hyde into the chair^ that he might 
not give them trouble by frequent speakings and so too 
much obstruct the expediting the bill.’ In conclusiofi 
Mr. Hyde was commanded |o the chair ; they who were 
enemies to the bill being divided in opiniqp ; many be^ 
lieving that he would obstruct the bill more in that place 
than if he remained at liberty^ and they found it to he 
true. , . The chnirman perplejned Vtem very much ^ ; for 
besides that at the end of his report every day to die 
house^ before the house put the question for the con- 
currence in the votes^ he always enlarged himself against 
every one of them, and so spent them much time ; when 
they were in the heat and passion of the debate, he often 
ensnared them in a question ^ ; — so that wheifhe reported 
to the house die work of the day, he did frequently report 
two or three rtotes directly contrary each other. . . After 
near twenty days spent in that manner, they found 
themselves very little advanced towards a conclusion, 
and that they must review all that they had done ; and 
the king being resolved to begin liis jouniey for Scot- 
land, they were forced to discontinue their beloved bill, 
and let it rest.” ^ 

Such and so despicable is the self- sketched character 
of disloyal and religious Clarendon ! Setting aside his 
plain falsehoods in these memorable extracts, what mean 
and pitiful pettifogger of the law would not feel shame 
to be set down as a party to the tricks which ase here 


fent it to the house ; which he did from the gallery, with the two vcrsei in 
Ovid, the application whereof was his greatest motive : 

** Cuncta pnus tentaiida, sed iinraedicahile vulnus* ** 

Ent>c recidci'iduin vst, ne pars siiicera trahatur.” Vol. i. p. 416. 

1 These words arc introduced for the first Ume in the recent Oxford 
edition. ^ 

s These also arc restored for the flrat time. 

3 Vol i. p. m. 
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unblushingly, and indeed with a self*satisded chuckle> 
described ! And what is the worth of the testimony of 
sudi a writer on^ any disputed matter ? not to speak of 
the present^ wherein he lent himself to such despicable 
meanness* ^ « 

^tiot)^r cxtract^Vrom Clarendon’s own life^ completes 
the picture he has left of himself at this period. When 
Mr. Hyde sat in the chair, in the grand committee of 
tile house for the extirpation of episcopacy^ all that 
party made great court to hjim, and the house keeping 
those disorderly hours, andcseldom rising till after four 
of the clock in the afternoon, they frequently importuned 
him to dine with them at Mr, Pynis haiginga, which 
was at sir Richard Manly’s house, in a little court behind 
Westminster Hall, where he and Mr. Hampden, sir A. 
Hazlerigg, and two or three more, npon a «tock kept a 
table, adhere they transacted much busmess, and invited 
thither those of whose conversation they had any hope.” 
Except in the lively illustration it affords of the party 
system of the time, this statement i^ quite as little worth 
'credit as the others, and indeed carries internal evidence 
of misrepresentation^. The same writer, in his history, 
could say that Pym took no interest in the progress of 
the anti-episcopacy measure ! The truth was, that if 
he was interested in anything more than that at this 
particular time, it was in the evident trimming and 
shuffling of Mr, Hyde” himself. 

Meanwhile, before turning to consider the latter, let 
me exhibit the feeling of Pym respecting these questions 
in an unequivocal shape. VPhen, for various r^sons, 
Uiis cliurch bill was temporarily suspended, Pym was 
the author of a very resolute and decisive measure* 
Some iQonths before, in the midst of all the threatening 
aspects of the time,o the bishops had exhibited their 
gross love of tyranny, and their still grosser folly, in 
enacting a aeries of canons in convocation, which im- 
posed oaths, introduced innovations, and set aside the 
laws of the land. Pym now pointed out the propriety 
of impeaching the thirteen prelates who had been most 
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attive in framing the canons. I will extract the result 
of this motion from its place in the journals. 

^'Mr. Pym declared fVom the housed commons^ that 
there is nothing of greater importance to the safety and 
good of the kingdom^ than that this high court of par* 
liamentj which is the fountain of justice and|^o1%rn- 
ment, should be kept pure .and pncorrupted free from 
partiality and bye respects. . This will not only add 
lustre and reputation^ but stfength and authority^ to aH 
our actions. Herein^ he said^ your lordships are specially 
interested, as you are a third estate by inheritance and;, 
birthright ; so the commons are publicly interested by 
(^presentation of the whole body of the commons of 
tliis kingdom, Avhose lives, fortuaes, and liberties, are 
deposited under the custody and trust of the paijiament. 

He said, the commons have commanded him and 
his colleague, Mr. Solicitor General, to present to your 
lordships two propositions, which they thought very 
necessary to he observed and put in execution at this 
time. First, that Aie thirteen bishops, wliich stand 
accused before your lordships for making the late pre-^ 
tended canons and constitutions, rn^y l)e excluded from 
their votes in parliament. Secondly, that all the bishops 
may he suspended from their votes upon that hill, entitled. 
An Act to disable all Persons in Holy Orders to exercise 
any Jurisdiction or Authority Temporal. • 

The first of these was committed to his charge, and 
he said he would support it with three reasons : — 
First. That the thirteen bishops have broken that trust 
to wlych every member of parliament is obliged ; which* 
trust is to maintain, 1. The prerogative of the king. — 
2. The privilege of parliaments. — 3. The property of 
the subject. — 4. Tie peace of the kingdom. « These 
were the jewels, he said, that are deposed under the 
trust of parliament ; and this trust these prelates had 
broken, not by one transient act, but by se^tin^up ca- 
nons in nature of laws to bind the kingdom for ever. 

That the canons are of this nature, appeared by the 
votes of both houses ; and that they were all parties to 
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the making thereof, appeared by the acta of that synods 
The book itself the commons cannot tender to your 
lordships, becadiie they sent for it, but he that hath the 
bO(dc in custody was out of town ; but a member of their 
own house, upon view of it, is.ready to depose, that 
their on^es were eiflered among those that did subscribe 
to it. 

Wherefore the house of commons desire your lord- 
ships, in the first place, to* consider, whether they that 
take to thenmlees a legislative power, destructive to par^ 
Uaments, befit to exercise t^at power of making laws, 
Iwhich only hilongs to the parliament. 

Secondly. AVhether it be safe for the commonwealth, 
that they should be tsusted with making laws, who, as 
much as, in them lay, have endeavoured to deprive the 
subject of those good laws which are already made. 

A third reason is this, — That they stand accused of 
crimes very heinous ; that is, of sedition, and of sub- 
version of the laws of the kingdom. This will easily 
appear in the nature of the canonk themselves, as also 
'^^v;y the votes to which your lordships and the commons 
have already agreed. , Standing so accused, is it fit that 
they should have the exercise of so great a thing as the 
continuing of their votes and places in parliament 

And, though it occurred some few months after 
this time, I will here present also Pym's speech at a 
conference with the lords, on delivering a charge against 
lord Digby (recently raised to their lordshi])s' house), 
since it has immediate relation to the same question, is 
sufficiently explanatory cf itself, and is a still mor^ dis- 
tinct and forcible expression, than any which has yet 
been given, of the grounds of Pym*s opposition to the 
tempers^ power and authority of bishops : — 

My lords, the knights, citizens, and burgesses of 
the house of commons, now assembled in parliament, 
have copimj^pded me to present to your lordships this 
information, which they have received against the right 
honourable George lord Digby, of such dangerous con- 
sequence* that, if not prevented, evil and^ troublesome 
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eyeiits may ensue^ to the great hazarding the peace of 
diis kingdom, and the great hinderance of the happy 
proceedings of this parliament. I 

My lords, 1 humbly crave your patience to declare 
to y^r lordships what I am commanded concerning the 
said information, which is, that ]^e, the said^ord 
Digby, should give forth report, upon readin^^e late 
petition and protestation of the twelve bishops, ^ that the 
present parliament was a fo^ed one; and that the acts^ 
votes, and laws that should he enacted therein, without 
the votes and assents of the bishops, are void and of 
none effect, and not binding to the subjeoSk' * 

‘'My lon^s, this report is of great danger to the state, 
if proved against the said lord, in these three respects, 
as I, under your lordships' favour, conceive. First, it 
is a great breach of the rights and privileges *of par. 
liament ; secondly, it intrencheth much on the preroga- 
tive of the king, and abridges his royal power ; thirdly, 
it is the first step to bring into this state an arbitrary 
and tyrannical form pf government. 

" My lords, it is a breach of the privileges of par-igp 
liament, for these reasons. It is against the votes of 
parliamentary proceedings, which nought to be reserved 
and unquestionable during the free sitting thereof. It 
is against the late act of parliament, in that case made 
and provided, for not adjourning or abrupt breakiiQg up 
of the same. This act, my lords, was freely voted by 
both houses ; freely and willingly fmssed by his majesty, 
without any force or compulsory means used by any, or 
private working of any of the members of either house to 
induct? his majesty to do the same : nay, die act was voted 
as well by the said lord as the rest of this honourable 
house. This report, therefore, of his must needs be 
against his knowled^ and former free consent in {lassing 
that act. Besides, my lords, one privilege of parliament, 
and that one of the greatest, is to accuse and freely 
proceed to the punishment of delinquent? thft have 
caused the troubles in this state, both in church and 
commonwealth. Lord Digby's report is against this 
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privilegCj since it opposetb altogether onr proee^A{||«ii 
agaiikat the bishops^ accused as the greatest delih^e«i<tl| 
both in church a^d state. For^ my lords^ if th^e par- 
liament is forced in the absence of the bishops, how 
may then the parliament proceed lawfully against tl^]^, 
If thf bishops sit and have their Votes^ although dSit^r:. 
qu€nts,^n parliament, how can we proceed, I beseech 
you, against their votes ? Then, my lords, to redress 
the grievances of the commonwealth, is a privilege of 
parliament. This report is against this privilege. How, 

I pray you, my lords, can dur grievances be redressed, 
when the oppfessions, injustice, and vexatious troubling 
of his majesty’s loyal subjects, by the bishops, may not 
be called in question, uor the misdoers therein prosecuted 
and punished for the same ? Lastly, my lords, under 
this head, the report is against divers acts of parliament 
of this kingdom, that have been made without tlie voice 
of bishops in parliament, as is on record in the parlia* 
mentaiy rolls. And thus, under favour, I have shewn 
you how this report is against thi privileges of par- 

Next, my lords, this report intrenchelli on the royal 
power and prerogative of the king, and that in two 
respects. It intrencheth on his royal prerogative in 
making and enacting laws by parliament, it resting only 
in lii(> power to pass or refuse the votes of parliament. 
My lords, the king of this realm has the greatest prero- 
gative (to require the counsel and assistance of the whole 
state upon any occasion whatsoever when it pleascth him) 
of anyprinceintheworld.exceptthekingof France. And, 
under favour, my lords, I conceive a parliament dannot 
be termed forced, when it is freely called, and willingly 
continued tiy the king. I conceive^ my lords, a forced 
parliament is, when,„against the free consent of a king 
and ^8 lords, and without lawful calling by writ, men 
asmible themselves, and by force of arms sit in council 
and ^act laws not tending to the welfare of the king- 
dom. The parliament holden in the fourteenth year of 
the reigA' of Edward 11. was a forced pailiament ; the 
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^pming thitlier nvith horse and arms^ and com* 
filling the king to pass what they thought proper tohaye 
enacted. Moreover^ my lords^ this r4>ort intrenchelh 
oh the royal power of the king in making of laws ; for, 
as before I have touched, parliaments have, without 
bishops, made and enacted laws, tty this suppoffiion, 
my lords, that laws made without bishops are void, 
bishops, be they never so vile and disaffected to the 
tranquillity and security of tile state, yet must have votes 
in^ rectifying and setting order such things as are 
amiss in the same — amiss as* well by their j^wn procuring^ 
as others ; a ' rectifying* not then likely to take any 
gpod effect. ^ Nay, my lords, it is too apparent they have 
been the greatest opjmers q/ our proceedings in this par^ 
liameni^ and the chiefest cause why no more is done. 

Thirdly and lastly, my lords, this report is the first 
step to bring in an arbitrary and tyrannical form of 
government ; and that, under favour, for these reasons. > 
Free parliaments are the securest and safest government 
that ever could be fo\ind for this nation ; rihd that in 
respect of the power and wisdom thereof. It is 
upholden, defended, and preserved^by the whole body 
of the kingdom ; therefore powerful ; the members 
thereof are men elected, onq out of ten thousand, by the 
whole state ; therefore esteemed wise. Then to ^pose 
the proceedings thereof, to deny the government thereof, 
is to change the same ; and, if changed to another form . 
(none being so secure, so powerful, and so wisey, it 
must needs be arbitrary, and so tyrannical. Also, my 
lords^^f no laws can be binding to the subject, but silich 
as are voted and assented to by the bishops, tJ^, none 
can be expected but such as are destructive to states 
their affections being altogether averted fr% 
parliamentary proceedings, and thevh designs only i 
for the opposing the government thereof: and we | 
but daily fear the utter confusion of the same 1 

" Now, my lords, having, to my weak ability, fulfi 
the command of the house of commons, in ^eakiatg 
something oif this information, 1 am to desire your 

VOL. Ill* P 
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Idrdliiips, in their name^ that the said Geoige lord 
Bigby may ansjirer the said information^ or oSierwhe 
be proceeded against as the parliament shall think fit.** 

1 have remarked that Pym had already seen reason 
to the seceision of Mr. Hyde” from the popu- 

lar ca%e. That celebrated person could never have 
seemed very secure to the sagacious mind . of the leader 
f»f the party, and he had ^iven forth no unequivocal 
signs of his feeling and desires, on the already noticed 
disagreement between the*^ two houses, on the bill to 
restrain bishsfjs' votes. Bhsi<le him, also, were a party 
of weak, though probably well intentioned men, whom 
his influence controlled. The danger to the cause wouKl 
obviously be great, if at this moment, and before the 
bulwark's so recently obtained for the preservation of the 
public liberties had been firmly placed, such a desertion 
as Hyde could effect from the ranks of the popular 
members, should be suddenly exhibited to the people. 
Nothing h^d been more apparent tj^roughout all the con- 
• sessions wrested from Charles, than that they had only 
been yielded, subject to a good occasion for reclaiming 
them. Strafford coiled not be raised from the dead, and 
therefore, only, the concession in his case had been 
harder than in the rest. With a certain semblance of a 
popular Ministry, hacked by all the aits of Hyde, and 
the pretences of half popular measures, the king had yet 
the power to strike a heavy blow for the old prerogative. 
Moreover, the house of lords were not to be relied on ; 
and, there was too much reason to fear, in various 
quarters of the country, some still undiscovered sections 
of the army-plot. Charles himself was evidently reco- 
vering confidence ; while, to save the bishops, the uni- 
versitida were moving heaven and tearth.i The course 
Wbldh was, under such circumstances, proposed by Pym, 
with a view to avert these dangers, has no par^lel for 
vigour and^'capacity, no less than a most decisive bold^ 
ness, even in the records of his life. 

ChatiwB had warning of it before he departed for Scot- 
1 May^g History of the Parliament 
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land. Doctor Hacket telhi us^ in hia life of ardilailiop 
Williams, that ** the bishop, coming to the king, 
sought his majesty, that for his sake lie would put off 
his Scotch journey to another season. ' Sir,’ says he, 

' 1 would it were not*tiue that 1 s^all tell you : some 
of the commons are preparing a declaration to tuilS the 
actions of your government odious. If you gallop to 
Scotland, they will post' as fast, to draw up this bitin|^ 
remonstrance. Stir not till you have mitigated the 
grand contrivers with some jveferments/ ' But is this 
credible ? * says the king. ^ Judge you of 4) At, sir,’ says ; 
the bishop, ^when a servant of Pym's ('iu whose maa^ 
tfrs house all this is moulded ) came to me, to know 
of me in what terms I was contented to leave mine own 
case in the star chamber exhibited among otheu^irregun. 
larities ? and 1 had much ado to keep my name, and 
what concerns me, out of these quotations ; but 1 con- 
trived that of the fellow, and a promise to do me more 
service, to know all ^hey have in contrivance, with a 
few sweetbreads that I gave him out of ifiy purse.’^ 
Yet nothing was heeded.”^ 

Charles's purpose in tliis journey was narrowly and 
jealously watched by the patriots. Many and various 
reasons had been publicly assigned for it, but the real 
intention — the double attempts at negotiation the 
disbanded officers on the borders, with the covenanters, 
and with those who had supplied to lord Strafford the 
forged letter by which Savile strove to implicate Pym 
and Hampden in treasonous purposes — all this was 
kipt c^efully in the back ground. One course remained 
under these circumstances, and was at once adopted. 
Commissioners were deputed, nominally, to treat with 
the Scots concerning the satisfaction of the trealy, but 
really to thwart and check the kinj^'s negotiation with 
the covenanters, and to report upon them to the 
parliament. Charles went to Scotland ; and tft thjfsame 
time a committee, openly appointed by the votes of both 
houses, — and consisting of lords Bedford and jloward 
^ ^ Hacket’a ScrinU Rescrata, part T. p. Ifid. 
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of EAcricke, of Hampden^ Fiennes, sir Philip Stapleton, 
and" sir William Armyne, — openly followed him. 
Soon after his ^ departure, the two houses, having 
respectively appointed committees to sit and act duripg 
recess, and ^trusted them with extraordinary 
powS^ a^oumed over from thfe pth of September to 
the 20th of October. Pym was appointed chairman of 
the committee of the house of commons. 

* His fame and influence at this period i^cre un- 
bounded. I think Mr. Pym was at this time,” says 
lord Clarend^tn, the most popular man, and the most 
able to do hurt, that hath lived in anytime.” His 
name was in the mouths of all, whether the residents 
of palaces or of the ^ huts where poor men lie.” Every 
nook and corner of the king<lom was pervaded with his 
influence and renown ; and the fiercest hate, or the most 
unbounded love, were equally his great reward. 

It is difficult to ascertain, except on the doubtful 
authority of his enemies, what his private habits were 
^ at this tifhe. It is certain, however, that they were 
^not of the rigid or puritanic sort ; any more than his 
opinions were those the puritans. The quaint doctor 
Racket describes him, in his peculiar style, as homo 
ow argUld, et Into foetus epicurao, as TuUy said of 
Piso ^ that is, in Christian English, a painted se- 
pulcEre, a belly.god” ^ ; and the roy^st songs, while 
thef'charge him in still plainer terms with having been 
warmly devoted to Bacchus and Ceres, have left us to 
conclude that in other matters his habits were by no 
means constrained.^ It is not my duty here to ^large 
on a point of this kind, which 1 have already perhaps 
sufliciently adverted to^, nor would a mention of such 
statements, drawn as they are from the political lam- 
poons of the time,^aye been worth giving at all, were 
it not that graver authorities have seemed to bear them 


1 8ec^6 initructionc. Old Pari. Hlit vol ix. p. 537. 
s Serln^ Rmerata, part S. p. 150, 15L 

^ See eeine extracts Crom a curious satire of tbe time, io appendix 1 
« JiftorStraA>rd,p.SB),!^. 
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out. With such authority^ even fugitive ballads, 
poignant with the bitterness of the hpuir so long passed 
away, are not among the despicable, mab^rials of history ; 
and to me, as illustrations of the fugitive aspects of 
character, catching, ag they recede for ever, the glanc- 
ing points of personcd manners, th^ have seeme^Unost 
valuable. What remains to be said rests on^ the au- 
thority of sir Philip ^Warwick, a grave writer/' 
though a royalist, as even^Mr. Godwin admits ; ani 
certainly a very honourable man. 

The famous Lucy Percy,^ countess of Carlisle, now a 
beautiful dowager of about forty, had Seen for some 
years entirely devoted” to Strafford ; when, upon the 
death of her favourite, she suddenly transferred her 
affections to Pym ; and from this time, it is certain — 
the countess still preserving appearances at court — the 
interior of Whitehall was always better known to the 
patriot, than that of the house of commons to the king. 

The character of such a woman needs some explan- 
ation. AVarburton ^calls her the ^^Erynnis” of her 
time, but without just authority. Her passions weiw 
certainly not extreme. The reader who is startled at 
the apparent contradictions of iter life, has not read 
rightly sir Toby Mathew's description of her character. ^ 
** She is of too high a mind and dignity, not only to 
seek, but almost to wish, the friendriiip of any cioature; 
they whom she is pleased to choose, are such as ^re of 
the mQst eminent condition^ both for power and employ- 
ments; not with any design towards her own particular, 
eithq; of advantage or curios’ty ; hut her nature values 
fortunate persons , . . She prefers the conversation of 
men to that of women ; not but she can talk on the 
fashions with her , female friends, but she is too soon 
sensible diat she can set them as 'she wills ; that pre- 
eminence shortens all equality. She converses with 
those who are most distinguished for their qpnv^gsational 
powers. . . Of love freely will she discourse ; listen to 
all its faults, and mark all its power. . . She cannot 

1 See Matbei;r*8 Letten, or the note* to Fentoo'i edUioa i Watter. 
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mdf loive in earnest^ but she will play with love . . . 
and miff take a deep interest for persons of condition and 
cMurity'* # 

What wonder, then, if, on the fall of Strafford, atid 
'3ie sudden and most brilliant rite of Pym’s fame. We 
flnd^'4he grave si} Philip Warwick playing the part 
of the scandalous chronicle, and announcing that 
" master Pym ” had succeeded to the situation of the 
barl of Strafford in the aff^tions of my lady Carlisle?^ 
How much of politics there may have been in Pym's 
love, or bow much love in«his politics, the reader must 
determine. As the fact has been stated, it is presented 
to him, with a commentary, from sir Toby Mathew;^ 
which seems to render it by no moans improbable, on 
the par^ of the lady at least The wonder remains of 
how master Pym” could find leisure, in the midst of 
his wonderful and unwearied public labours, for such 
affairs of practical gallantry as this, and others charged 
upon him. For the imputation of Hacket, it may 
remain as* he has made it. I'oluptuous and wise 
^^ithal,” the great patriot may have been ; and, un- 
doubtedly, the port^v and well-dressed person, repre- 
sented in the various engravings circulated at this 
period ^ as the true effigies of the burgess for Tavis- 
tocke the open and intelligent face, so resolute and 
yet So quiet ; the long hair flung negligently back 
from the lofty and deep.thoughted forehead ; the full 
moustaches upon the upper lip, and the neat arrange- 
ment of the peaked beard and dress below ; present al- 
together such a picture as may be willingly recei)(ed of 
Pym, ~ neither inconsistent with the extraordinary in. 
telleet which every one conceded to him, nor bidding 
absolutg defiance to the royalist slanders. 

Of Pym's movements during this short recess of 
parliament, and generally before the king's return from 
Scotlavl, I Aave been fortunate in obtaining somewhst 

. 1 See str P, Wenric^'^ Memoh*. jk WA 

^ * SevenKeay be lees^ bi the collection at the Brltlih Muaeum ; that hy 
Edward Rower ia the best, and 1 aHude to it in the text 
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curious intelligence (not noticed sufficiently by the his- 
tories) in the correspondence of Evelyn. Sir Edward 
Kicholasi who succeeded Windebanke in the office of 
secretary of state^ had it left to him in charge by the 
king^ before his departure^ to furnish diligent inform- 
ation of what was going on in London ; and theaters 
in which this was done^ noted and answere^n the 
margin by Charles and posted back to the writer^ 
ultimately fell into Evelyn^ hands. These shall nqyr 
be used in illustration of some striking aud disput^ 
historical passages, and of some certain personal 
details. * m : 

The day after the adjournment, Nicholas wrote to 
^Charles a long account of a consoling hope he had, that 
there were decided differences to be now expected be>^ 
tween the two houses ; upon which the king* remarks, 
that he is '^not much- sorrie for it." ' In another letter, 
under date of the 27th of September, mention is made 
to Charles of a certain paper, the contents of which are 
not named, but which he says the lady Carlisle had given 
to*(he queen, saying, had it from the*lord M&n^ 
ville/* Taken in connection with this, the following is 
very curious : I heare," cont^iues Nicholas, there 
are diverse meetitigs at Chehey att lo* MandeviUe^ 
house and elsewhere, by Pym and others, to consult what 
is best to be done at their next meeting in parligment." 
Whereupon is this remark by the king : It were not 
amiss that some of my servants met lykwise to counter*^ 
mynd their plots, to w'ch end speahe w*th my foyfe, and 
rec^ve her directions.” 2 

This lord Mandeville is better known by the title of 
his barony, Kimbolton, in right of which he was a 
about this period called up to the house of lords. He 
now lived at Cheldba, and Pym b|id taken lodgings near 

* HTel 3 rn*i Memoira, vol. ti. part 2. p. la quarto ad. 1819. In the twolipnow. 
mg lettem, thore ar* some curiou* particularg retpecting the crown Jewfb. 
yrttb iidunctions to peculiar lecrecr. whiefa are notalitSeiige^Soiiittif^ 
king’i purposes at this time. 1?. 21—23. 

4 In a subsequent letter, Nicholas tells the king, that he had commuoi- 
respecting alllthls with her inajMtie, but she "aaltb, tint cannot 

be done in your ma^ie'i absence.*' Charbs aaewers : ** not lo 

well ;^but yet so much as may do mueb good: tinrefere, be dlU^m k|lt" 

Vm 
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him. The meetings alluded to in the aboTe extracts, 
the presence of lady Carlisle, the temper of the king, 
and his anxiety for a ^^plot*' of his own, and the 
graphic touch with which his majesty’s note concludes, 
are worth rescuing from the secre;^ records of the time. 
In noQ^f the corr^pondences do Henrietta’s intrigues, 
and th^ings subjection appear more manifest, than 
in tills of sir Edward Nicholas. My next extracts will 
peove her distinct participation, and also that of the king, 
in Goring’s army plot. 

In this plot sir John Berkeley, afterwards governor 
of Exeter, aiM captain O’Neale, were deeply impli- 
cated. - Under date of the 29 tliof September, Nicholas 
writes to the king : Yesterday at Oatlands J under- 
stood that sir Jo. Berkely and capt. O'Neale were 
come over, and that they had been the day before privately 
at Weyhridge: 1 ivas bould then to deliver my opinion 
to the queene, that 1 did believe, if they continued in 
England, they would be arrested [|by Pym]. Her 
majesty seemed (when I tould it Iter) to app^hend noe 
ki;se, and wiU, I believe, take order that notice may he 
given to them of danger/* In a letter of the 5th of 
October, he adds : commons committee met, and 

had before them sir Jo. Berkeley and capt. O’Neale, who 
were (as I heare) yesterday apprehen<1ed by the servant 
of ther^erjeant att arms.”^ Here tlie king remarks — 

I hope some day they may repent their severitie and 
at the close of the letter, Nicholas having told him of 
the jocund cheerfulness of Pym and his friends, Charles 
subjoins, I believe, hqfore dll be done, that they wiff not 

1 See a curiou* marginal note by Charier, at ik 22. 

* * See May’* Hiftory. 

^ Pym*i own report of thii afihir, delivered on the reassembling of par. 
liament, diflFleri fVom Uiia, He said:— ** Next tfiere came to me, to my 
Mapme af CheUea, etr John Berkeley and serjeaut major O'Neal; who 
aaid tbSv heard they were acifuaed, and had rashly withdrawn themselvet ; 
but, upon better oonaideration, they were returned to aubmit to the pleasure 
of the house. 1 thought it iny duty to make some privy.counselior ac- 
quainted IbereiidUi;; whereupon I went to my lord vVillmotwith them, 
who undmbok inej should attend the committee the next sitting; which 
they did aoottrdingly ; and in pursuance of the order and warrantor the 
bouse for the apprehending of them, they were both attached by the 
Serjeant's denuty. Ito the house may be pleased to send for them, and to do 
therein os th^ see caufir' Farl. Hist. voL x. p. 5. 



hiive sttch great cattse of Joy*’ Again: — Nicholas 
having written in his next letter, '^Mr. Pym reports 
that the earl of Arguile is chancellof of that kindom 
(Scotland) Charles affixes to the passage these sig- 
nificant words: ^'You may see by this tfMt all hie 
dettignes hit not ; and I hope, before all be don^f^at he 
shall miss of more,” And in the dispatch following this, 
the secretary having implored the immediate return of 
the king, saying, that if '^our majestic doe not hasten 
to be here some dayes before y« next meeting in par- 
liament, I doubt there w^l be few that will dare to 
appeare here to oppose y^ party that now swayeth 
•Charles answered : Though 1 cannot return so soon 

as 1 could wishe, yet I am confident ,that you will finde 
there was necessitie for it, and I hope that ijpanie will 
misse of their ends” 

No one, in the slightest degree acquainted with the 
character of Charles, and with the peculiar intrigues he 
was at this very period carrying on in Scotland, will 
hesitate to attach ^^sufficient meaning to ^hese covert 
threats against Pym and the popular leaders. Theie 
had never been a time in whicl^greater danger threat- 
ened 'the people’s cause than now ; never was there a 
time — looking at the daily defections within the house of 
the commons, at the falling.off of the lords without, at 
the rotten condition of the army, and the'notorlilus and 
well-proved perfidy of the king — wherein a greater 
necessity existed for some grand appeal to the people, 
not simply to save the freedom of parliament, but even 
the Jives of its most illustrious members ; not simply to 
secure the permanence of those provisions which had 
been achieved for the public liberty, but even to ward 
off the subddtuticyi of a naked despotism, fym and 
Hampden acted with a perfect knowledge of these 
things, then, far beyond our imperfect surmise now. 

Parliament reassembled, after the recefs, ot>the'day 
to which it stood adjourned, the 20th of October. In 
an able and lucid statonent Pym reported the pro* 
1 See P«rL Hitt. voL x p. lie. 
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eeediflgs of ;t1le committee during the reeefs* While 
yet engaged upon thie duty, news arrived in London of 
t]^t celebrated ot^rrence at Edinburgh which k wdl 
known in history by the name of the '^Incident'* 
Through all the mystery which y^ enwraps this 
one tb^ is not denied ; that Charles received from 
Montrose his project of assassination^ and^ having re* 
oeived continued Montrose in his service and con- 
fidence. Montrose had indeed established a lasting 

hold upon Charles's favour^ by the proposition he 
coupled with his scheme of ajssassination— to cut off the 
English leader #by the milder^ but not less certain, course 
of law, on evidence of a treasonable correspondence *\ 
with the Scottish army. The king’s every tliought now 
bore upon the latter scheme : he Ipid entered Scotland 
with a view to conciliate the covenanters, in the vain 
hope of effecting it in that way ; failing of this, he con- 
certed with Montrose to trample upon the covenant, 
only with a view to the same end. Pym, Hampden, 
and the rest struck down, the world^^f despotism would 
b^bOnce again before him, where to choose ! 

But with the news of the incident,'* letters from 
iiampden, still in Edifiburgh with the committee, were 
placed in Pym’s hands. Their contents may be sur- 
mised from the fact that Pym instantly proposed and 
oonduckd a conference with the lords, concerning the 
security of the kingdom and parliament ^ ; ” denounced 
again a branch conspiracy in London ; and demanded 
that all the military posts of the city should occupied 
with a strong force. This was at once acceded to,^nd, 
besides this, the Westminster train-bands were brought 
up to guard the houses of parliament by night as weU 
as day.2 , 

Secretary Nicholasi^ deeply alarmed, wrote to the 
king, It is thought that this business will be declare 
to U plot against the kingdome and par- 

liam^ ^in Eng : and Scotl ; than hath been discovered 

> See Ruihwortb, vol. iv. p. 390. 

^ 9 Rushworth, yoLiv. ibOk. 
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at 43]« 2%ere have beene eome "wdl^eeted par-- 
Uament^mm here with me this fhoming, to know 
wiiether 1 had anyrdac'on of that bas^ess; hut finding 
1 had none, thep seemed much troubled, as not knomng 
what to sap to it*'' • To this theming answers with 
cautious reserve. In a subseqdent letter Nichol'aa^men- 
tions the sudden introduction of another hill for abolish- 
ing the temporal functions of die bishops, accompanying 
itwith^a remark, that ^^itia'said to be against y^ andeift 
order of p*liam‘ to bring in 3 bill againe y« same ses- 
sions that it was rejected ^whereupon the king eagerly 
seizes this objection, and orders Nicholas to bid his 
^rvants make as much use of it as may be." 

They did so, and were foiled by Pym. His great 
object at this time was to weaken the powers o^miscfaief 
in the upper house; and finding that his impeachment 
against the thirteen bishops on the ground of their 
share in the recent canons must be quashed, on somo*« 
points of informally (the lords had already admitted 
their demurrer), he counselled the re-introduction of 
the first bill against the bishops, as a temporary conP- 
promise for a great ultimate gain. I will describe the 
result in Clarendon's words, as recently restored^: 

Mr, Pym and his party found that they were so far 
from having gotten credit by their angry bill ggainst 
the church for the extirpation of bishops, that My had 
lost ground in the attempt ; and therefore they seemed 
to decline any farther thought of such a violent proceed, 
ing, and to have more moderate inclinations ; — and ep, 
one q;iorning, they brought in and desired to have a bill 
read for the taldng away the votes of the bishops out . 
of the house of peers, no otherwise differing from thb 
former, than It was, shorter. It was opposed mdny, 
that it should be received or read'^ for it was a known 
rale of the house, that a bill rejected could not he 
brought again into tiie house durin^ptfae tame^sjesSSB, 
which was an order that had never been known to lib 

> Evelyn, vol. iL part S. p. i5. 

* Oxford ed. of 1886., vc^ It p. 75, 76., note 
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violated : which Mr. Pym confessed ; but said^ ^ that 
our orders were not like the laws of the Modes and Per- 
sians^ not to hefiltcredy hut that they were in our own 
power ; and that the receiving this bill, since it was iii 
our power^ was very necessary^ and would quiet 
the Bsinds of many, who, it may be, would be con- 
tented with the passing this bill, who would otherwise 
be importunate for more violent remedies; and that 
there was reason to beliei^, that the lords, who had 
rejected the former bill, were very sorry for it, and 
would give this a better reception : and if they did not, 
it would me^ with the same fate the other had done, 
and we should have the satisfaction of having dis. 
charged our own consciences.* The content many men 
had, to gee the former violence de<dined, and more mo- 
derate counsels pursued, prevailed so far, that the bill 
was received, and read ; and the same reasons, with 
some subsequent actions and accidents, prevailed after- 
wards for the passing it in the house of commons, 
though it received a greater opposihon than it had done 
formerly. And the lord Faulkland then concurring 
with his friend Mr. Hyde in the opposing it, Mr* 
Hampden ^ said, that^e was sorry to find a noble lord 
had changed his opinion, since the time the last' bill to 
this purpose had passed the house ; for he then thought 
it a gcod bill, but now lie thought this an ill one. To 
which the lord Faulkland presently replied, that he 
had been persuaded at that time, by that worthy gentle- 
man, to believe many things, which he had since found 
to be untrue ; and therefore he had changed his opinion 
in many particulars^ as well as to things as persons f 
Very true and candid was this, but not very startling, 
since Pym and Hampden knew it, well already ; and 
Mr. Hyde** had taken good care that, by this time, 
the king ^ould know it too. I may not fbrbeare to 
let yoa^mat!* know,'* wrote sir Edward Nicholas, under 
date of the 29th of October, that the lo. Falkland, 
s' Jo. Strangwishe [Strangeways], Mr. Waller, Mr. £d. 

, I Hampden li^d returned from Scotland some few days before. 
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HydOj and Mr. Holborne have lately stood as cham* 
pions in maintenance of your prerogative^ whereof y^ 
ma^*^ shall doe well to take some notice (|is yo' ma^^e sh^ 
thinke best) for their encouragement** The king an- 
sweredj eagerly and •earnestly^ L command you to 
doe it in my name^ telling them that 1 will doe it ^selfe 
at my retarne^* From the date of this correspondence^ 
at least, these men were retained on behalf of Charles. 
But Pym watched them nrdrc and more narrowly as 
the great struggle drew nigh. 

News of the Irish rebel^on and massacre now burs^ 
upon London. Following so closely up8n the Scottish 
V incident,'* and coupled with the evidence of still more 
striking circumstances against the king, tliis shocking 
event increased to a fearful degree the prevailing excite- 
ment. The cold and laconic remark of Charles to sir 
Edward Nicholas, respecting it, has not been noticed. 

I hope," he merely wrote, “ I hope this ill newes o£.-« 
Ireland may hinder some of theas follies in England**^ 

The follies," aifd their authors, only moved more 
resolutely forward. A petition had been in agitation fil’ 
sometime in the lower house, "to be presented" (I 
quote sir Edward Nicholas's description) to yo*^ 
mad^, to receave the parliament's approbation of such 
officers, councillors, &c. as yo** majd® shall cht>ose, for 
better prevenc on of the great and many mischidfs that 
may befall y® commonweal the, by y® choice of ill coun. 
cillors, officers, ainVdors, and ministers of state." No- 
thing could exceed the king's alarm at this proposed 
mea^are, or the earnestness of his commands, that it 
should by some means or other be " stopp’d." Hyde 
and Falkland, as may naturally be supposed, with their 
present prospt^cts, c^>posed it bitterly, step by s^p ; but 
Pym and Hampden actively urged it on. At last, 
on the 10th of November, according to the lords' jour- 
nals, Pym appeared, at the head of the comipdnS;.j«f 
ference with the upper house, and proceeded to explain 
to their lordships the several steps, as they ^re there 

> Evelyn, part S. vpL ii. p. 45. 
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called, by which evil counsels had wrought such danger 
to the kingdom, and demanded remedy so loudly. 

First. Th|t the dangers which come to the state 
by ill counsels are the most pernicious Of all others^ 
Since it is usuid to compare Apolitick bodies with 
aaturajL — the natiu-al body is in danger divers ways : 
either by outward violence, that may be foreseen or 
prevented ; or else, by less appearing maladies, such as 
grow upon the body by distempers of the air, 
immoderate exercise, or diet; and when the causes of 
the disease are thus clear, tl^e remedy is easily applied ; 
but diseases ^hich proceed from the inward parts or 
the more noble parts, — it is a hard thing to apply ^ 
cure to such diseases. Ill counsels are of that nature ; 
for the njischiefs that come by evil counsel corrupt the 
vital parts, and overthrow the public government. 

Secondly. That there have been lately, and still are, 
•**ill counsels in this kingdom, and about the king. That 
there have been lately, you will not doubt, when the 
main coursei of the government hatft been so employed, 
ar popery thereby hath been maintained, the laws 
subverted, and no distinction kept between justice and 
injustice ; and that %iere are ill counsels still, is 
apparent by the courses taken to advance mischievous 
diesigns r his majesty's wisdom and goodness kept them 
from kts heart, tho' they were not kept out of his 
courts. So most principal and mischievous designs 
have been practised by such as had near access unto his 
migesty, tho' not to his heart, and the apologists and 
promoters of ill counsels are still preferred.” ^ 

The singular and grave caution of these distinctions, 
is not the least remarkable characteristic of Pym. No 
man coul^d so thoroughly Keep within^ the nice bounds of 
parliamentary phra8e,^while urging the bitterest things.. 

Thirdly. The ill counsels of this time are in their 
own na^e i^pre mischievous and more dangerous than 
the ill counsels of former times : former counsels have 
been to please kings in their uces, from which our 
king is free ;• and sometimes for racking of the 



prerogative. If it had gone nd farther, it had brought 
many miserieg,ihut not ruin and destruction. But the 
ill counsels of this time are destructiie to religion and 
laws, by altering them both ; and therefore more mis- 
chievous in their owndiature than tlipse of former times. 

Fourthly. That these ill counsels have preceded 
from a spirit and inclination to popery ; and have had 
a dependence on popery ; and all of them tend to it. 
The religion of the papistf is a religion incompadblle 
with any other religion ; destructive to all others, and 
not enduring any thing th^ opposeth it. Whosoever 
doth withstand their religion, if they have power, they 
faring them to ruin. *]'here are other religions that are 
not right, but not so destWictive as popery ; for the prin- 
ciples of popery are destructive of all states and persons 
that oppose it. With the progress of this mischievous 
system of evil counsel they provide counsellors, fit instru- 
ments and organs, that may execute their own designs r* 
and so turn all counsels to their own ends. You find 
now, in Ireland, tha? those designs, that haift been upon 
all the three kivfjdome, do epd in a war for the maift. 
tenance of popery in Ireland, ^^ley would do the like 
h^re if they were able ; so intent are they to turn all to 
their own advantage. 

Fifthly. That unless these ill counsels be changed, 
it is impossible that any assistance, aid, or adviJ^, that 
the parliament can take to reform, will be efiectual; for 
the public orders and laws are but dead, if not put in 
execution. Those that are the ministers of state put 
things into action ; but if acted by evil men, and while 
these counsels are on foot, we can expect no good. It is 
like ^ disease that turns nutritives into poison. 

’ Sixthly. That |Jiis is the niost proper time io desire 
of his majesty the alteration ana change of the evil 
counsellors, because the commonwealth is brought 13^0 
distemper by them, and so exhausted that we cin^ndure 
no longer. Another reason why we cannot admit of 
them is, to shew our love and fidelity to king in 
great and extraordinary contributions and aids. When 
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God dotii emplpy his seitants^ he doth giife some ^ratnise 
to rou^ up their spirits ; ancl we haya|MreaBon now to 
expect the king’^gfSce in great abundance. This is the 
time wherein«the subjects are to save the king4ora of 
Ireland, with ihe.l^zard of their lives and fortunes ; and 
therefore expect it iVotn his majesty in a more large and 
bountiful manner "than at other "times. This is a time of 
great agitation and action, when other states being ready, 
by preparation, to annoy us,Sll and false counsels at home 
may quickly hsing us to ruin. As we have weakness at 
home, so we ought to discep the actions abroad, wiftre 
great provisioflk arc made ; and a carelessness and im* 
providence herein, when our neighbours are so providecj, 
and have great fleets at sea, i^i open a way to suldden^ 
ruin an(^ destruction, before we can be prepared; and 
therefore it is now the Attest time to move the king. 

^^Seventhly and lastly. That tliis alteration of counsels 
r9»will bring great advantages to tlie king in his own designs. 
In all our actions, our prayers to God should be, that his 
name may he glorified ; so our petitions to his majesty 
aiiould bring honour, profit^ and advantage to him^ by a 
discouragement to the rebels ; a great part of their con- ' 
fidence resting in the^vil counsels at home, as by t^e 
examinations appeareth. It will be a great encourage- 
ment to the king’s good subjects at home, who hazard 
their Ih'es, and give aid and contribution, to have things 
governed lor the public good. It will make men afraid 
to to the king that are iU counsellots, 

w^n tb^ mall come to the examination of tlie par- 
liament ; for many times servants are preferred to 
princes for the advantage of foreign states. This will 
put an answer into the king s mouth against all impor- 
tunities. 'that he is to prefer none^ but suqh as uml 
approved of by psrlhsment. Those that are honourable 
and inost ingeniapus are aptest to be troubled iii this 
^ ^^7 ' therefore the king may answer, 

^ He hath pisomised his parliament not to admit of any, 
but by adym of parliament.' This will silence them 
all. ThAe are domestick advantages; hut it will also 
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makfe us fitter to enter into unilh and ^eiity with foiei^ 
nations and 6t||teB^ and to be made .p^rtak^ers of £e 
strength and assistance of others ; will fortify us 
against the designs of foreign princes. T^iere hath been 
one common counsel at Rome and it^paitt, to reduce us 
to popery ; if good counsel ^t hto'me, we shall he the 
better prepared to preserve peace and union^ and better 
respect from Ireland. It will' also make us fit for an^ 
noble design abroad.” ^ 

Secretary Nicholas, after describing to the.kin^ the 
vffeSIt of this grave and eopdensed statment, addsr: — 
“ Yo>^ ma^‘® may perceave of what extreame nc^essitie 
and'importance yor ma^*®’® speedy returne is, I be- 
gseccH y>^ ma^^® by all mevies to hasten.” Its effect in 
other quarters was like to have proved of immediate 
personal danger to Pym. Some few days after, he 
entered the house with an open letter in his hand, and 
told the speaker that he had just received a letter fronnr 
a porter at the door of the house, and that, upon the 
Oldening of it, a covering wliich had come from a plague 
wound ^ dropped out of it, and that the letter itself coift 
tainea many menaces, and much railing against him. 
The porter, being examined, saiS, “ a gentleman on 
horseback, in a grey coat, gave him twelve pence for 
the speedy delivery of it.” Whatever the matter was,” 
observes Nalson, it made a mighty noise bqjdi fh the 
house and out of the house, in the city ac^jo^ntry ; 
for Mr. Pym w^as then one of the greates^^||@$l^ the 
faction. All the art imaginable was used m^nd o^lt 
the author of this dangerous attempt to infect Mr. Pym 
with the plague, hut to no purpose.” In a curious 
pamphlet published four days after Pym's death, and 
■c^ed A short Viey of his Life and Actions I find 
a literal copy of this letter, superscribed “ To my ho- 
noured friend John Pym, esquire,” and in-wnttgu 
thus : — “ Master Pym, do not think that a guofaw 
men can protect you, if you persist in your courses and 

* The plague still lingered in various places in and about iil&pa. 

a See No. loS. of Knig’j. Pamphlets, Brit. Mus. ‘ * 

roL. III. Q , d 9^ 
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wieked designes* 1 hihe sent a paper messenger to 
you^ and if this do not touch your heartj; a dagger shall^ 
80 soon as 1 am covered of my plague. In the mean 
time^ you may be forborn^ because no better man may 
be indangered fo]^ you. Repeni^ traitour.’* In the 
same pamphlet it is said^ that soon after this occurrence 
a gentleman^ mistaken for Mr. Pym^*' was stabbed in 
Westminster Hall^ by a ruffian who escaped ; so that 
it is probable the amiable l^tcr-writer kept his word ! 

Nbr was this all. Sir Edward Nicholas^ in the same 
letter which d^^ils the above attempts to the king^ adds^ 
that oil Monday last^ in y« evenings another as des* 
perate and dangerous a conspiracy against Mr. Pym 
was discovered by a poor z^ous taylor.*’ And by 
other conspiracies besides these against his life were 
the public virtues and services of this great person 
acknowledged and sought to be repaid. A series of 
-harassing suits were commenced against him, with a 
view to deprive him, if possible, of his parliamentary 
privilege, till at last, so eagerly were they followed, the 
hbuse itself thought dt to interfere, and protect him 
by a special order.^ 

It was a vain persuasion that by such means as 
these the spirit of Pym could be broken or subdued. It 
rose to its duties with greater resolvedness ; and in a 
subsequent conference with the lords, who still held 
back from any thing like willing co-operation, be sud- 
denly threw out a very plain, and very memorable 
warning, which produced a deep impression at the time, 
and had, no doubt, the practical effect its authpr in- 
tended ; since, while it brought the divisions that now, 
under the management of Hyde and his friends^ dis- 

1 Claraidou allude* to them with liis ui^ial want of ingenuoutneit. 
** Men being thus disquieted ■» and knowing little ; and so doubting much ; 
every day seemed to them to produce a new discovery, of some new..treaaon 
and plot against the kiiigduiu. One day, ** a letter firom beyond seas, of 
gre»>^prces pnmared to invade England ; another, of some attempt 
SrSnlft life dif Mr. Pym. ” VoL ii. p. 2A 

It was tins day ordered, that Mr. Pym being sued for tytbe wood, shall 
have.theprivilddge of parliament^arid that Lewis Lushford and others, the 
solicitor and attorney on the other side, be hereby enjoyned to forbear to 
prosecute, (K Anther to proceed in that suit, or any other that concerns the 
said Mr. Pym.*’ iNalS07i's CoUectiontt vol. ii. p. 3S3;. 
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tracted the commons themselYes^ to what might be called 
the extreme point of difference ; it settled also the terms 
of the struggle^ and the conditions of the victory^ in 
the great party contest now instantly impending. When 
a great fight is to be*fought for grelt results^ it is better 
to take up position upon an extreme ground of certain 
and defined principle^ than on the half covered way of 
policy. Pym recommende<J>the upper house to consid^ 
that the commons were the representative body of the 
whole kingdom^ while their lordships weft but as 
particular persons^ and present in parliament in a 
particular capacity/*^ The trimmers shrank from bis 
fide at this ; but the trimmers were held of little value 
by Pym and Hampden. 

On the 22d of November their great measur^was pre- 
sented to the house by Pym^ — their final appeal to the na- 
tion on behalf of liberty against despotism — the Grand 
Remonstrance on the state of the kingdom. It was a 
'' severely elaborate review of Charles's misjp;ovemment 
in church and state^ from the commencement of hk 
reign ; it summed up all the grievances under which 
the people had suffered in langua^ of great energy and 
power ; and it pointed out the redress already achieved^ 
and what still remained to be done. Great securities for 
the people were yet to be struggled for ; and the p||triot8^ 
in directing their present appeal emphatically to the 
people^ exercised a wise and just policy of enlightening 
thcin^ and guiding them to the future^ by severe reference 
and warning to the past. By other means their object 
mu6t»have failed of accomplishment. They did not 
scruple to declare^ frankly, that without a seasonable 
care to disappoint some councils stiU entertained, all the 
good acts which they had obtainejjl were in danger of 
being lost." And stronger and plainer than this was 

* 1 NaUon*B CollectionB, rol. ii. p. 

9 Clarendon's History, vol. ii. p. 606. —restored text. His words, thou|(h 
they convey a misrepresentation, are strikinf ;— ** On Monday, the iSSd of 
November (the king being within two miles of London), Mr. Pym brought 
in the remonstrance, which was read; having no direetion to^he or 
mention of the howte qf peers, but being a pUm dociaraiion /ran the houte 
<if comwtons to tite people.** 

Q 2 
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their allusion to the lords ; that they had no hope of 
settling the kingdom’s distractions^ for want of a con- 
currence on the part of the upper house. 

''What can we the commons do^*’ said the words 
of the remonstrance itself, ‘'without the conjunction 
of the house of lords ? And what conjunction can we 
expect there, where the bishops and recusant lords are so 
ijumerous and prevalent, tlmt they are able to cross and 
interrupt our best endeavours for reformation? They 
have alrea ly hindred the proceedings of divers good bills, 
passed in the cqmmons' hoiis/', concerning the reformation 
of sundry great abuses and corruptions both in church 
and state.” One passage, memorable for its effect upon 
the people, will illustrate the tone and purpose of the 
statement of grievances. Referring to the dissolution of 
the third parliament, the remonstrants proceed : — Tbc 
privileges of parliament broken, by imprisoning divers 
^members of the house, detaining them close prisoners 
for many months together, without the liberty of using 
books, pen * ink, or paper ; denying them all the com- 
fbrts of life, all means of preservation of health, not 
permitting their wives to come unto them, even in time 
of the irsickness; and, for the compleating of that cruelty, 
after years spent in such miserable durance, depriving 
them of the necessary means of spiritual consolation, 
not suffering them to go abroad to enjoy God s ordi. 
nances, in God's house, or God’s ministers to come to 
them, to administer comfort unto them in their private 
chambers; and, to keep them still in this oppressed 
condition, not admitting them to be bailed according to 
law, yet vexing them with informations in inferior 
courts ; sentencing and fining some of them for matters 
done iR' parliament, and extorting tjic payments of those 
fines from them ; enforcing others to put in security for 
good behaviour, before they could be released. The 
im^8onmi;nt of the rest, who refused to be bound, still 
continued (which might have been perpetual, if necessity 
had not,j/:he last year, brought gnother parliament to 
relieve them), of whom one ( Hr John Eliot ) died hy 
the crucUy and harshness of his imprisonment, which 
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would admit of no relaxation^ noMthstanding the inu 
minent danger of his life did sufficiently appear by the 
declaration of his physician; and his release, or at 
least his refreshment, was sought bu many humble pe* 
titions. And his b^od still cribs fob vengeance ! 
or repentance of those ministers of state^ ivho at once 
obstructed the course both of his majesty's justice and 
mercy !'* The document ^sed with a general petitiqp 
that the bishops should be deprived of their jrotes, 
and that none should be* entrusted with-^e public 
affairs whom Uie parliametft might not approve of/ 

A violent and long debate arose on its introduction. 
fThe house had commenced its sitting at eight o'clock 
in the morning ; at twelve at noon the debate com- 
menced ; at twelve at midnight the remonstrance was 
carried by a majority of eleven. Hampden then openly 
disclosed the purpose of the remonstrants by movinp, 
that the remonstrance should be printed. Hyde op- 
posed this with a aounter motion ; denied^tbe right of. 
the house of commons to print any thing without 
concurrence of the peers (!) and asserted for himself 
the right of protesting against tlse vote of the majority. 
In this he was joined by several members, and a des- 
perate effort was made to enter a formal protest of tlie 
minority against the decision of the house. T^e con- 
flict of voices and of passions l)ecame tremendous, and 
bloodshed, sir Philip Warwick says, was like to have 
ensued. W e had catched at each other's locks, and 

sheathed our swords in each other's bowels, had not the 
sag^ity and great calmness of Mr. Hampden, by a short 
speech, prevented it, and led us to defer our angry debate 
until the nejLt morning.^' Meanwhile, at about two 
o'clock, Hampden’sp motion for t]^e printing liad been 
carried ; and now, at three in the morning, the house 
adjourned. 

Clarendon shall tell what occurred on tile meeting of 
the following day. It may serve to explain one of ^le 

I'llist voL li. p. 4a The word “never,” » rqilaced in thiiTedition for the 
substituted “seldom.’* 

0 S 
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reasons of his personal^ no less than public^ hatred of the 
memory of Pym. ** About three of the dock, i«dien the 
house met, Mr.^Pyra lamented the disorder of the 
" night before, which, he said, might probably have en- 
gaged the house inVblood, and had proceeded prindpally 
from the offering a protestation, which had been never 
before offered in that house, and was a transgression 
that ought to he severely eccfimined, that mischief might 
not result hereafter from t^at precedent. And there- 
fore propcMEfd, that the hoi^se would the next morning 
enter upon thpt examination ; and in the meantime, 
men might recollect themselves, and they, who used to 
take notes, might ^leruse their memorials ; that the pert 
sons who were the chief causers of the disorder might 
he namedfy and defend themselves the best they could];’ 
and with this resolution the house rose ; the vexation 
of the night before being very visible in the looks and 
■^^untenance of many.” ^ 

During this stormy and eventful spene the king was on 
his way freftn Scotland. He arrived on the 25th of 
November, “ brooding in secret over his purposed ven- 
geance on the popular leaders.”^^ His first act was to 
reward the deserters from the people. He made Falk- 
land secretary, and Colepepper chancellor of the exche- 
quer, while Hyde proposed to waive office for himself 
at presIS'nt, on the ground that bis services would be 
more useful without it,” or, in other words, that he had 
not yet lost the hope of secretly betraying the cause. 
Charles’s next step was to remove the guards, which, 
since the Scotch incident and the Irish rebellion, had 
protected both houses. The commons strongly ob- 
jected, and the king answered that his presence was a 
sufficienti protection , 

On the 1st of December the grand remonstrance was 
pr^CTted to« him at Hampton court. He evaded an 
imint^ate answer, and promised to send one. The 
commons at once published tlie remonstrance, con- 

* * History, vol. il p. 46. 

, 3 History from Madntosb, vol. v. p. S83L 
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irary^’* says Whiteloeke ^ to the king's desire^ and 
before his answer made to it*” In a few days^ how- 
ever, an answer, secretly drawn im'by Hyde'-*, was 
made public in the name of Charles^ ^ Every thing was 
rushing to a crisis. • $ 

A bill now depended in the lower house for raising 
soldiers by impressment. Charles suddenly intimated 
that he should pass it onl^with an express saving of 
his prerogative, and added,^that he was little behold- 
ing to him, whoever at tl^ time begun {Jyg dispute.” 
Pym at once proceeded to«the house of lords, at the 
head of a conference, and proposed the following reso- 
lutions : — It is our opinion, that the privileges of 
parliament are broken, 1. By his majesty's taking no- 
tice of the bill for pressing, it being in agitatic»n in both 
houses, and not agreed on. 2. In that his majesty 
should propound a limitation and provisional clause to 
be added to the bill, before it was presented to him Ay 
the consent of botl^ houses. 3. In that his msgesty did 
express his displeasure against some persons, for matters 
moved or debated in parliament, during the debate ftad 
preparation of that bill. 4. That a declaratory pro- 
testation be entered into, by boifi houses, for the claim 
of these privileges and liberties ; and that a petitionary 
remonstrance be drawn up and presented to his majesty, 
about them.” A humble iietition’* w^as imrffediately 
presented, embodying the stern request, that he (the 
king) should take notice that the privilege of parliament 
was broken, and to desire him that it may not be done so 
an)t more hereafter.” Charles made an ample apology.'^ 

The remonstrance meanwhile was doing its work 
among the people, and the popular discontents against 
the bishop^wore , loudly heard.^ Upon this ^Williams, 

‘ MeinorialH, i),4S. 

2 Consult thp rpstorpfl text of the History. 

3 ClaTciidoii says, that the tempura! peers had becomp equal !v „*.'jetts of 
popular odium And he pro^oetls to say, but without ahy authority of the 
reports f»r Journals to bear him out, ** Hereupon the lords sent to the 
house of commons, and many members of that house complained, * that 
they could not come with safety to the house ; and that some of them had 
been assaulted, and very ill entreated, by those that crowded about that 
door.’ But this conference could not be procured \ the debate being still 

Q 4 « 
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ivho had recently made his peace with Charles^ and 
succeeded to the archbishopric of York, committed that 
act, which^ considered as a rashness^ was such a strange 
departure from nis character; but, viewed as a first 
step to the king’s cherished purpose of revoking all that 
had been done in the past year, on the ground that the 
parliament had not been free, was in perfect keeping 
with the huge intrigue of ^is life. He drew up a de^ 
claration, and prevailed wilh eleven other prelates to 
join him ip, it, to the effect that the bishops could no 
longer, without^danger to their lives, attend their duty 
in parliament, and that they therefore protested against 
the validity of any votes or resolutions of the house of 
lords during their absence. This was delivered by the 
lord kee]^?r, and heard with extreme resentment. The 
lords treated it as a breach of privilege, and communi- 
cated with the commons ; when the latter, after a de- 
bate with closed doors, impeached the twelve bishops of 
high treason. On the 30th of .Uecember they ap- 
peared as culprits on their knees at the bar of the upper 
hduse. Ten were committed to the tower, and two, on 
tlie score of age and in^firmity, to the usher of the black 
rod. 

Thus closed 1641, the most eventful year of the 
English history, and upon the first day of 1 ()42 blood 
was sh^l. A dissolute royalist officer drew his sword at 
lYestminster, and, inventing a term which afterwards 
became very famous, threatened death to the round- 
heads who bawled against the bishops.” Colonel Luns- 
ford, too, who had been appointed to the towei^ by 
Charles, in defiance^ of the wishes of the commons, drew 
liis sword upon the populace ; several of his friends 
followed rliis example^; and some of the citizens were 
■wounded, while one, sir liichard Wiseman, was killed. 

. / ■ 

S ut after several speeches had been made in jiistl. 

cation of theio! and cominundatiou of their alfectioim : some saying, 

* they must not discourage their friends, this being a time they must make 
use of ail friends;* Mr. Pym himself saying, * God forbid the house of 
commons shouU' pmieed, in anv way, to dishearten people to obtain their 
ust desires in sutm a way.' ’* History of the Uebellion, vol. it p. U7. 
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The next scene took place in the house of commons. 
The question of a guard was again debated^ with halberts 
in the house for their defence. Pym had presented to 
the lords the following condensed an^ most significant 
statement of reasons for the protecticA claimed. The 
great number of disorderly^ suspicious^ and desperate 
persons, especially of the Irish nation, lurking in ob- 
scure allies and victualling-hyuses, in the suburbs, and 
other places near London* and Westminster. Tht? 
jealousy conceived Upon discovery of the des^gQ^^^ot- 
latid, for the surprising of t^e persons of divers nobility 
and members of the parliament there; which had been 
spoken of here, some few days before it broke out, not 
without some whispering intimation, that the like was 
intended against divert persons of both houses4^ which 
found the more credit, by reason of the former attempts 
of bringing up the army, to disturb and inforce this 
parliament. The conspiracy in Ireland, managed witl^ 
so much secrecy, th|t, but for the happy discovery at 
Dublin, it had been executed in all parts of the king- 
dom, upon one and the same day, or soon after ; aild 
that some of the chief conspirators did profess, that the 
like course was intended in England and Scotland j 
which being found in some degree true in Scotland, 
seemed die more probable to be likewise designed for 
England. Divers advertisements beyond the Bea,^hich 
came over alwut the same time, ^ "I'liat there should be a 
great alteration of religion in England in a few days ; 
and that the necks of both the parliaments should be 
brokq^i.' Divers examinations of dangerous speeches 
of some of the popish and discontented party in this 
kingdom. The secret meetings anA consultations of 
the papists, ifl several parts : dieir frequent ^pvotions 
for the prosperity of some great design in hand. These 
several considerations do move the parliament to desire a 
guard; which for the most part should ^Si und^r the 
command of the earl of Essex : and they d® conceive 
that there is just cause to apprehend, that there is some 
wicked and mischievous practice, to interrupt Ihe peace- 
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able proceedings of parliament^ still in hand : for 
pneventing whereof, it is lit die guard should be eon* 
tinued under the same command, or such other as they 
^uld choose r* but, to have it under the command 
of any other, noL chosen by thamselves, they can by 
no means consent to ; *and will rather run any hazard, 
than admit of a prec^ent so dangerous, both to this 
and future parliaments. ^And they humbly leave it to 
his majesty, to consider, v^hether it will not be fit, to 
8n&" high court of^ parliament to enjoy that 
privilege ot providing for |heir own safety, which was 
never denied other inferior courts : and that he will 
be pleased graciously to believe, that they cannot think 
themselves safe under any guard, of which they shall 
not be j»s8ured, that it will be as faithful in defending 
his majesty’s safety as their own ; whereof they shall 
always be more careful than of their own." And now 
Pym rose to add additional reasons, drawn from the 
recent practices and menaces of^tbe English *^ma* 
lignant party.” 

' The house of commons was still in debate — the 
3d of January, 1642 — when Herbert, the attorney 
general, appeared at ^the clerks’ table of tbe house of 
lords, and said, that ** the king had commanded him 
to tell their lordships that great and treasonable designs 
and practices against him and the state bad come to his 
majestie’s knowledge ; for which the king had given him 
command to accuse, and he did aceuse, the lord Kim- 
bolton, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, Mr. Hollis, sir Arthur 
Hazel rigge, and Mr. Stro'de, of high treason.” Hf then 
read the articles, which siiificiently indicate how the blow 
would have been followed up, in case it had succeeded 
thus fai;. 

They were couch'^d in these words : — “ First. That 
they have traitorously endeavoured to subvert the funda. 
mehtal laws and government of this kingdom, and de* 
prive the king of his regal power, and place in the 
subjects an arbitrary and tyrannical power. Second. 
That they have traitorously endeavoured, by many foul 
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aspersions upon his majesty and his goTemment^ to 
alienate the affections of his people, and to make his 
majesty odious to them. Third. Th^ they have en- 
deavoured to draw his majesty’s l|pe> army to dis. 
obedience to his mijesty's CQpimands, and to side 
with them in their traiterous designs. Fourth. That 
they have traiterously invited and encouraged a foreign 
power to invade his migesty's kingdom of England.^ 
Fifth. That they have traiterously endeavoured to sub- 
vert the rights and very being of parliameB^W^^tSfkth. 
That for the completing of their dang^ous projects 
they have endeavoured, as far as in diem lay, by force 
and terror, to compel the parliament to join with them ' 
in their traitorous designs ; and to that end, have actually 
raised and countenanced tumults against the king and 
parliament. Seventh. That they have traitorously con- 
spired to levy, and actually have levied, war against the 
king." Herbert added a desire on the part of hi3 
majesty, ** First. Tl^it a select comtpittee, under a com- 
mand of secrecy, may be appointed to tafe the ex- 
amination of such witnesses as the king will produce !ti 
this business, as formerly hath \)pen done in cases of 
like nature, according to the justice of this house. 
Second. Liberty to add and alter if there should be cause. 
Third. That their lordships would take care for the 
securing of the persons, as in justice there should be 
cause." 

Had this monstrous attempt of tyranny ended here, 
it would have stood a lasting evidence of the perfidy 
and ft>lly of the king. The oldest rights of the subject 
were insolently violated by it. The attorney general 
had not a shadow of right to impeach Pym or Hamp- 
den, any more flTkn.thc house of ]prds had the right 
to try them. The only mode of legal trial, upon such 
a suit preferred by the king, was by a petty jury on a 
bill found by a grand jury. But thus far we have only 
seen the beginning of the end ! 

The lower house were told of the attempt against . 
them by a message from the lords ; and in the same 
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moment heard that persons were sealing up the tranks, 
papers, and lodgings of the accused members. They 
sent the speaker^ warrant on the instant, to break the 
seals and apprehmd the persons by whom they were 
put on ; ordered Rt tl^ same time that any members 
upon whom similar seizures were attempted should 
stand upon their defence ; and finally desired an imme- 
diate conference with the <lords, as parties interested no 
*less than themselves. * 

Serjeant arms, having been mean- 
while admittq^l without hk: mace, delivered the follow- 
ing message to the house : — J am commanded by the 
king’s majesty, my master, upon my allegiance, thatrl 
should come and repair to the house of commons, where 
Mr. Speaker is; and there to require of Mr. Speaker 
five gentlemen, members of the house of commons, and 
that these gentlemen being delivered, I am commanded 
Vo arrest them, in his majesty’s name, of high treason. 
Their names are, ]|fr. Pym, Mr. Ifampden, Mr. Hollis, 
sir A. Hasflerig, and Mr. William Strode,” The house 
i^ent a deputation to the king in reply, saying, that the 
matter was too serioi^s to be decided without consider- 
ation, but that the accused would be ready to answer 
any legal charge. Pym and Hampden were present at 
the moment, and the speaker, in the name of the house, 
formally requested them to attend, with the other three 
members, on the morning of the following day.^ 

The scene must now change, early on the morning 
of the 4th of January, to the king’s apartments at 
Whitehall ; for a page of the secret history of thif me- 
morable event has recently been opened to us. 

The project of seizing the accused members in per- 
son, frocn within tl\e walls of the hoifee, was, probably, 
Charles^ own, but had c&rtainly been canvassed ear- 
nestly with the queen till late on the preceding night. 
From a curious manuscript account, left by sir W. Coke 

'li 

' 1 Journals of the Commons. In the afternoon of the 4th, there is a me- 
morandum efitered, ** that all the five members, arorcmeiitioiied,did appear 
In the bouse, according to yesterday’s injunction.” 
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of Norfolk, to Mr. Anchetil Grey, it would then appear 
that the king, apprehensive of the hazard of the attempt 
that had been agreed on at night, went ^he next morn- 
ing to the queen*s apartment, and fin^g Carlisle with 
her majesty, he retired with the latter itZto her closet, and 
there discoursed with her about \he consequence of the 
design, urged many reasons against it, and expressed a 
resolution not to put it into execution ; upon which 
the queen could no longer contain, but broke into these' 
angry and passionate words ; — “ Allez ! ^ o. 

pull these rogues out by the ears, ou ne mtrrevoyez ja* 
mais! ^ The king left the room. Madame de Motte- 
vjlle supplies the sequel in describing the queen, while 
waiting with violent impatience, rejoined by lady Car- 
lisle. She was impatiently,” says that celebrated 
gossip and waiting-woman, awaiting news from the 
house ; at length, thinking that the hour was past, and 
the stroke made or missed, she said to lady Carlislq^. 
' Rejoice ! for 1 hope that the king is now master in his 
states, and such and%ch are in crfstody/ *.Lady Car- 
lisle immediately sent intelligence to Mr. Pym, whereat 
arrived in time. The queen owned her indiscretion, 
with great penitence, to her hush Mid,whoYorgave her.” 2 
Pym, Hampden, and the other members, were in 
their places in the house of commons very early on the 
4th of January ; and as soon as prayers weiu said, 
Pym had risen, and addressed the speaker on the 
articles of impeachment presented against him' the 
day before by the king’s attorney. The clearness, force, 
and ^'auty of his speech will be felt by all. '' What,” 
we may say with JEschines, what if we had heard 
him!” 

Mr. Speaku;, these articles of high treason, ex- 
hibited by his majesty against me, and the other 
gentlemen in the accusation charged with the same 

1 Sir Arthur Hazcirig bimnelf, in an account he gave of this affkir. in 
CroiDweU’s )»rliament of 1658, uses these words in iiart. His account is 
loose, hut fair corrot)orating evideuec on the whole. See some extracts 
from his speech in Appendix D. , 

a Margure,p^«29. 
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crime, are of great consequence and much damage to 
the state. The articles in themselves, if proved^ are, 
according to the laws of the land, high treason. 

First. To^ideavour to subvert the fundamental 
laws of the land, by this present parHament, in the earl 
of Strafford* s case, adjudged high treason. Secondly, to 
endeavour to introduce into this* kingdom an arbitrary 
and tyrannical form of gpvernment, is likewise voted 
high treason. Thirdly, to'raise an army to compd tlie 
narlfcai ^t^^ to make and enact laws, without their free 
votes and willing proceecjfngs in the same, is high 
treason. Fourthly, to invite a foreign force to invade 
this land, to favour our designs agitated against the king 
and state, is high treason. Fifthly, to animate and 
encourage riotous assemblies and tumults about the 
parliament, to compel the king to assent to votes of the 
house, is treason. Sixthly, to cast aspersions upon his 
majesty and his government, to alienate the affections 
of his people, and to make his maje|jby odious unto them, 
is treason^ Seventhly, to endeavour to draw his 
ini.jesty’s army into disobedience, and to side with us in 
our designs, if against the king, is treason. 

1 desire, Mr. Speaker, the favour of this house to 
clear myself, concerning this charge. I shall only 
parallel and similize iny actions, since the sitting 
of thisVarliaiuent, with these articles. 

First, Mr. Speaker, If to vote with the parliament, 
as a member of the house, wlierein all our votes ought 
to be free (it being one of the greatest privileges thereof 
to have our debates, disputes, and arguments iq the 
same unquestionable), be to endeavour to subvert the 
fundamental laws; then I am guilty of the first 
article. ^ 

■- Secondly. If to agree* and^con sent with tlie whole 
state of the kingdom, by vote, <o ordain and make laws 
for the good government of his majesty’s subjects, in 
peace and dutiful obedience to their lawful sovereign, be' 
to introduce an arbitrary and tyrannicai form of 
government in the state ; then am I guUty of this 
article. 
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Thirdly. If to consent, by vote with theparliament, 
to raise a guard, or train’d hand, to secure and defend 
the persons of the members thereof, being inidroned and ' 
beset with many dangers in the abs^ce of the king ; 
and, by vote with the house, in willing obedience to the 
royal command of his majesty, A his return, be actually 
to levy arms against the king ; then am I ghilty of this 
article. . . 

Fourthly. If to join wkh the parliament of £ng«* 
land, by free vote, to crave^ brotherly as8i|^jg||^MMfrom 
Scotland (kingdoms both *under obedlen!^ to pne 
sovereign, both his loyal subjects) to!* suppress the 
rebellion in Ireland, which lies gasping every day in 
danger to be lost from his imgesty’s subjection, be to 
invite and encourage a foreign power to iniade this 
kingdom ; then am 1 guilty of high treason. 

Fifthly. If to agree with the greatest and wisest 
council of state, to suppress unlawful tumults and 
riotous assemblies ; to agree with the house, by vote, to 
all orders, edicts, an? declarations for their it^lling, be 
to raise and countenance them in their unlawM action!^; 
then am I guilty of this article. 

Sixthly, if, by free vote, to*join with the parlia- 
ment in publishing of a remonstrance ; in setting forth 
declarations against delinquents in the state*; against in- 
cendiaries between his majesty and his kingdom ; 
against ill counsellors which labour to avert his majesty's 
affection from parliament ; against those ill-a^cted 
bishops that have innovated our religion — oppressed 
pain^l, learned, and godly ministers, with vexatious 
suits and molestations in their unjust courts — by cruel 
sentences of pillory and cutting off their ears — bygreafe 
tines, banishments, and perpetual imprisonments : — if 
this, Mr. Speaker, be to tcast aspersiefns upon his majesty 
and his government, and«to alienate the hearts of hk 
loyal subjects, good protestante and well affected in 
religion, from their due obedience to his royal majesty ; 
then am 1 guilty also of this article. 

“ Seventhly. *If to consent, by vote with the parlia- 
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mnty <^0 put for^ proclamations^ or toaend declarations 
to l^ mi^esty's army^ to animate and encourage the 
SOM to loyal obedience ; to give so, many su^diefir* 
j^d raise so marfp great sums of money^ willingly, for 
jdteir beeping onVoot to serve his m^esty upon his 
royal command, on aify occasion ; to apprehend and 
' attack, as delinquents, such persons in the same as are 
disaffected both to his sacred person, his crown and 
dignity ; to his wise and great counsel of parliaments^ 
to tlnai^siiie. and orthodox doctrine, of the church of 
England, aiiff the true relipon, grounded on the doc- 
trine of Christ'^imself, and established and confirmed 
by many acts of imrliaraent in the reigns of king Henry 
VIII., king Edward VI., queen Elizabeth, and king 
James, blessed memory : — if this, Mr. Speaker, be 
to draw hb majesty's army into disobedience, and siding 
with us in our designs ; then am I guilty of this 
a'^ticle* 

Now, Mr. Speaker, having given you a touch con- 
cerning these articles ; comparing them with my actions 
0 V 3 r since I had the honour to sit in this house as a 
member thereof ; 1 humbly crave your consideration 
and favourable judglnent of them, not doubting—- 
they being weighed in the even scales of your wisdom — 

1 shall be found innocent and clear fipm these crimes 
laid to^y charge." 

Nor, in tlie triumph of this masterly self-vindication, 
did Pym forget the higher duty which then waited upon 
his position as leader of the house — upon his virtue 
and on his never-quailing counige. As the members 
pected him to resume his seat, he gravely and earnestly, 
IHtnid loud cheering from various quarters, added. these 
wards : y- , * 

Mr* Speaker, I humbly crai 0 your further patience, 
to Apeak smnewhat concerning the exhibiting of this 
chix^ ; vAidb is to 0 % to your consideration these 
quesrions, vis. First, whether to exhibit articlee of 
high treason by hie majeetye own hands in (his house, 
agrees wit# the rights and privileges thermf f Secondly, 
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vhetlier tor a guard armed to cume into the parliamcint 
' to accuse any of the members thereof, be not a breacdi 
* 4f the privilege of parliament ^ Thinly, whether any 
of the members of parliament^ beiij|| so accused, may 
be committed upon such accus%tion^ without the whote 
consent? Fourthly, whether a parliam^t hath not 
privilege to bail any member so accused ? Fifthly 
and lastly, whether, if any of the members of patlia- 
Inen so charged, and by the* house discharged, without 
release from his majesty, may still sit in^^jK^ihMie as 
members of the same ? • ^ / 

And thus, Mr. Speaker, 1 humbly crave pardon for 
9iy presumption in so far troubling this honourable 
house, desiring their favourable consideration of all roy 
actions ; and that I may have such trial as to ^his wise 
council shall seem meet ; — chearfnUy submitting myself 
and actions to the righteous judgment of the same.'* 
l^he rest of the accused members afterwards rose 8u#s> 
cessively, and refut^ the alleged charges against them, 
selves. The dinner hour’s adjournment "^hen took 
place ; and the house had scarcely resumed whdfi, 
between three and four o’clocli^ Pym received lady 
Carlisle's intelligence, and at once stated it to the house* 
The five members were requested to withdraw, to avoid 
the bloodshed which it was felt would be the necessary 
consequence of their remaining ; and after som^ diffi. 
cul.ty they did so. Then the house, having ordered Mr. 
Sfdiker to keep his seat, with the mace lying before 
awaited in wwful silence the approach of their 
straxige and unwelcome visitor.^ ' 

A loud knock threw open the door ; a rush as of 
^many armed ifnen was heard ; and above it the voice of 
diaries, comifift&diqg upon thei^ lives not to come 
in.” ^ He entered the moment after, accompanied only 

' 1 The subsequent entiy on l|^^ournaU simply this : ^an. 4, p. n. 
The king came into the bou«e-:of coBflhons and took Mr. Spwer’t 
chair. 

*' Gentlemen, I am sorry to haw this occasion tocome unto you, *«««** 
Resolved, upon the questimi, that the bouse shall adjourn Itself till to* 
morronr one of the clock.*’ * 

^ Verney’s pencil notes. 
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by his nephew^ the prince palatine ; and as he advanced 
up to the chair — uncovering himself, and the members 
standing up uncovered — he darted a look on thd 
right hand, near bar of the house, where Mr. Pym 
used to sit ; but not ^mg him there {knowing him 
welt), went up to the chair.'*^ This the speaker yielded 
to him, but he continued standing on the step. Again 
|iis eye glanced round — searching once more for the 
portly person of the popular leader. The multitude of 
facesTKfft^v;::* his own, anchthe sullen and awful silence 
that prevailed, cfTonfused hh.K He spoke at last, but in 
a subdued tone, and with an abruptness which made 
more evident than usual the painful defect in hii^ 
enunciation. He assured them hastily, that no king 
that ev€<i was in England should be more careful of 
their privileges ; but in case of treason, he held that no 
person hath a privilege.*^ He took this occasion 
jtgain to confirm, that whatever he had done in favour 
and for the good of his subjects would maintain/'' 
Then again, he called Mr. Pym by name." - — None 
a&swered. He asked the s|>eaker if he was in the house. 
Lenthall, inspired by, the greatness of the occasion, 
kneeled, and desired him to excuse his answer, for in 
this place I have neither eyes to see nor tongue to speak, 
but as the house is pleased to direct me, whose servant 
I am.'*’ The birds then are flown ! " said Charles, 
passionately ; and, abruptly Insisting that the accu|ied 
members must be sent to him, or be must take ^liis 
own course," left the plate where he ^od, pulling^ofl" 
his hat till he came to the door."^ A low and oro:nous 
murmur of “ privilege ! privilege I " sounded in his 
ears as he retired. His hired and tumultuous bands of;,, 
bravoeB/>' who, while he was in the' house, had been 
waiting in the lobby for the word," cocking their 
pistols, crying “ Fall on,"^ now followed him 

1 Ruchworth. 

\ * Verncy’a pmcil notw. Hallam, vot il. p. 172. 3 Ibid. ’ 

* The following pauage is taken from the subseguent ** declaration *’ of 
the commons. did fully appear, that many soldiers,- papists and others, 
to the numbeFof about 500, came with his mai. on Tuesday the 4th instant, 
to the said house of commons, armed with swords, pistols, and other 
neapons i ai^ diven of them pressed to ihMoor of the said house, IhrusS 
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shouting to Whitehall; from whence he issued a 
proclamation^ in the course of that nighty directing that 
the ports should be stopped^ and that^o person should^ 
at his peril, venture to harbour the accus^ members. 

During the whole of this exfl-aordinary and unparal- 
leled scene, one person only sat quiet aifd unmoved. 
This was Rushworth, the celebrated historical collector, 
then assistant clerk to the aommons. I will here subs 
.join the account which he has left, since it i^upaark- 
able for many reasons ; and*not least for Affidoning ^e 
very words that were spo^e^ by Cbarles^and Lentb'all, 
and which the indefatigable clerk coolly wrote down as 
diey broke upon the terrible silence. The closing para- 
graph carries us, too, a step beyond the sketeh given 
above ; which is taken, it should be added, in the points 
of difference or addition to Rusworth, from the pencil 
notes of sir Ralph Verney, who was also in the house gt 
the time. 

When the fiv^ accused members came this day, 
after dinner, into the house, they were no sooner sat^n 
their places, but the house was informed by one captain 
Langrish, lately an officer in aiftis in France, that he 
came from among the officers and soldiers at Whitehall ; 


away the doorkeepers, and placed themselves between the said ffoor and 
the Old] nary attendants of his xnaj. holding up their swords; and some 
holding up their pistols, ready cocked, near the said door ; and saying, , * I 
am a good marksman ; 1 can hit right. 1 warrant you ; ’ and they not suf. 
fering the said door, according to the custom of parliament, to be shut ; 
but said, ‘ they would Ivive the door open ;’>*and, if any opposition were 
against them, they made no question, but they should make their party 
goodj^nd that they would maintain their party:’ And, when several 
members of the house of commons were coming into the house, their at- 
tendants desiring that room might be made for them, some of the said 
soldiers answered, * A pox of Ciod confound them -, ’ and others said, * A 
pox take the house of commons; let them 'come, and be hanged; what 
a.do is here with the^ffse of commons! * And some of the sa^l soldieM 
did likewise violently assaiift, and by force disarth, some of the attendants 
and servants of the members of the house of commons, waiting in the 
rooms next the said house : and«upoii the kirig's return out of the said 
house, many*of them, by oaths and othenirisc, expressed muoli discontent, 
that some members of the said house, fer whom they came, were not 
there : and others of them said, * When comes the word ? * and no word 
being given, at his majesty's coming out, they cried, A lane, a lane I * 
Afterwards, some of them, being demanded, * what they.thought^the said 
company intended to have done,’ answered, * that, questioale^, in the 
imstiirc they were set, if the word had been given, they should have fitllcn 
U 2 ion the house of commons.’ ” 

n 2 
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and, understanding by them that his majesty was 
coming with a guard of military men, commanders and 
soldiers, to the lipuse of commons, he passed by them, 
with some difficulty, to get to the house before them, 
and sent in word how iv?ar the said officers and soldiers 
were come.^ Whereupon, a certain member of the 
bouse ^ having also private intimation from the countess 
/)f Carlisle, sister to the e^rl of Northumberland, that 
endeavours would be used this day to apprehend the five 
menJBeWf-ik:-. house required the five members to de- 
part the housa forthwith, So ^e end to avoid combus- 
tion in the house, if the sand soldiers should use vio- 
lence to pull any of them out. To which command cf 
the house four of the sai<l members yielded ready 
obediende ; hut Mr. Strode was obstinate, till sir Wal- 
ter Earle (his antient acquaintance) pulled him out by 
force ; the king being at that time entering into the 
fi'ew palace-yard, in Westminster. And as his majesty 
came through Westminster hall, Idie commanders, r#^- 
fprmadoes. See,, that attended him, made a lane on both 
sides the hall through which his maje.sty passed, and 
came up the stairs to the house of commons, and stood 
before the guard of pensioners and hail)erteers, who 
also attended the king's person ; and the door of the 
house^of commons being thrown open, his majesty en- 
tered the house, and as he passed up to'wards the chair, 
he cast his eye on the right hand, near the bar of the 
house, where Mr. Pym used to sit ; but his majesty, 
not seeing him there (knowing him well), went up to 
the chair, and said, ‘ By your leave, Mr. Speakrr, I 
must borrow j’our chair a little.' Whereupon the speaker 
canic out of the chair, and his majesty stepp’d up 
into it. ' After he had staid in the awhile, he cast 
his eye upon the members as they stood up uncovered, 
hut could not discern any oT the five members to he 
there ; nor, indeed, were they easy to he discerned, had 


’ There srams a sort of dclirar> here implied, as if the' assistant 
clerk dfd nw care to announce publicly Fym's connection with Lady 
Corlisloi 
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they been tliere^ among so many bare faces all standing 
up together. 

Then his majesty made this speech. ^ Gentlemen^ 
I am sorry for this occasion of coming unto you. Yes- 
terday I sent a serjeant at arms upon a very important 
occasion^ to apprehend some fhat, by my command | 
were accused of high treason; whereuntoT did expect 
obedience^ and not a message^ And I must declare unto 
you here, that albeit no king that ever was in England 
shall be more careful of your privileges, tojp*-*sintain 
them to the uttermost of iSis power, thffi"! shall be ; 
yet you must know that «in cases of trefson no person 
hath a privilege. And therefore I am come to know If 
any of tliese persons that were accused are here. For 
1 must tell you, gentlemen, that so long as the^ persons 
that J have accused, for no slight crime, but for treason, 
ar.e here, 1 cannot expect that this house will be in the 
right way that I do heartily wi^ih it. Therefore I agi 
come to tell you, tl^t I must have them wheresoever I 
find them. — Well, Snee 1 see all the birds» are flown, 
I do expect from you that you will send them unto mo 
as soon as they return hither. But I assure you, on 
the w ord of a king, I never did intend any force, but 
shall proceed against them in a legal and fair way, 
for I never meant any other. — And now, since I see 1 
cannot do what 1 came for, 1 think this no unflw occa- 
sion to repeat what I have said formerly, that whatso- 
ever I have done in favour and to the good of my 
subjects, I do mean to maintain it. I will trouble you 
110 more but tell you, I do expect, as soon as they come 
to the house, you will send them to me ; otherwise 1 
must take my own course to find them.’ 

When the«^U 3 g was looking about the ho^se, the 
speaker standing belbw by the chaif^ his majesty asked 
him whether any of the^ persons were in the house ? 
whether he saw any of them? and where they were ? 
To which tlic speaker, falling on his knee, thus an- 
swered ‘ May it please your majesty, I have neidier 
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eyes to see nor tongue to speak in this place^ but as tlie 
house is pleased to direct me, whose servant 1 am here ; 
and humbly beg your majesty’s pardon that 1 cannot 
give any other ai^wer than this to what your majesty 
is pleased to demmd of me.’ 

The king, having Concluded his speech, went out 
of the hous4 again ; which was in great disorder, and 
many members cried out aloud, so as he might hear 
them. Privilege! privilege! and forthwith adjourned « 
till the next dav at one o’clock. 

TnclStfite evening his* majesty sent James Max- 
well, usher of Vhe house of*' peers, to the house of com- 
mons, to require Mr. Rushworth, the clerk assistant, 
whom his megesty had observed to take his speech ih 
characters, at the table in the house, to come to his 
majesty ; and when Maxwell brought him to the 
king, his majesty commanded him to give him a copy 
of his speech in tlie house. Mr* Rushworth humbly 
besought his majesty (hoping for an excuse) to call to 
mind how,, Mr. Francis Nevil, a Ylirkshire member of 
th,e house of commons, was committed to the tower, for- 
telling his majesty what words were spoken in the house 
by Mr. Henry Bellasit, son to the lord Fauconberg ; to 
whom his majesty smartly replied, * 1 do not ask you 
to tell me what was said by any member of the bouse, 
but what I said myself : ’ whereuponSie readily gave obe- 
dience to bis majesty’s command, and in his majesty’s 
presence, in the room called the jewel-house, he tran- 
scrib’d his majesty's ^^peech out of his characters, his 
majesty staying in the room all the while, and then 
and there presented tlie same to the king ; whicib his 
majesty was pleased to command to be sent speedily 
to the press, and the next morning^ U came forth in 
print” f • ** 

Pym, Hampden, Hollis, Ifazelrig, ^ and Stroude had 
taken refuge in Coleman-strect, in the city. The city, it 
has been well observed, was at this time the fastness of 
public liberty, and a place of at least as much import-, 

^ Ruihworth’s CoUectioni, toL iv. p. 477, 47& 
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»nce as Paris during the French revolution J** Instead of 
being, as now, a huge collection of immense warehouses 
and counting-houses, frequented by clerks and traders dur* 
ing the day, and left almost desert^ iViring night, it was 
then " closely inhabited by 300,000 persons, to whom 
it was a place of constant resfdence,” and who had as 
complete a civil and military organisation as^f it bad been 
an independent republic. troops they afterwards 

furnished turned the tide of^atiy an action at the openl 
ing of the civil war. The^municipal off^s. filled 
by the most opulent and resp^tablc merchants of the ki|ig> 
dom, and the pomp of the magistrac)i%T the capital was 
second only to that which surrounded the person of the 
sovereign.” Finally, the numl)ers, the intelligence, the 
wealth of the citizens, the democratic form of their local 
government, that had educated them to notions of 
liberty, and their vicinity to the court and to the parlia- 
ment, made them one of the most formidable bodj^s 
in the kingdom,” 

Into the city Ctiarles proceeded on tlie following 
morning, in search of the five members. He was ^e- 
coivcd with marked signs of discontent. The multitude 
cried aloud, Privileges of parftainent ! privileges of 
parliament ! ” and one of them, more zealous than the 
rest, flung into the window of his carriage a paper, on 
which was written the famous words of the teiP tribes, 
when they forsook the foolish and wantonly tyrannical 
llelioboam — To your tents, () Israel ! ” Meanwhile 
the houses, the purses, the pikes of the citizens, were 
freely placed at the command of the commons. They 
kept themselves all night in arms; and on the following 
day all signs of business were suspended, the shops 
closed, and tlw^sWeets thronged. A committee Jiad been 
appointed to sit in Ihe city, for investigating the out- 
rage ; a deputation of tb^ common council welcomed its 
members ; several of the halls of the companies (then 
formidable clans) were ofiered for its sittings ; guards 

1 See a brilliant article on lord Nugent’a Memorials of l^mpdcn, in the 
Edinburgh Review. w i » 

R 4 
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were furnished in abundance ; and the sheriiFs watched 
over the safety of Pyrn and his friends, and conducted 
them to and from the committee with every mark of 
honour. ^ 

Nor was this all. While four thousand Buckingham- 
shire men rode up from their county to watch over the 
safety of Hampden, an immense body of the common 
people assembled to defend Mr. Pym." From a cu- 
rious pamphlet, to which' reference has already been 
made^^^KlI ^hat a petition and defence of Pym was 
on this occasioijL d^wn up by these faithful and strong 
friends, and meaft for presentation to the king. M'^hether 
it was ever so presented, I cannot ascertain ; but s6me 
extracts, which have not yet iouiid a place in any re- 
cord of the time, are appropriate and interesting. 

W aiving any allusion to the other members accused, 
the petitioners confine themselves to the alleged guilt of 
Pym. Wee doe unanimously suppose,*' they say, 
that your majesty hath been either misinformed, or 
else suggeseed by some malicious persons who are ill 
afiected to the said Mr. Pym ; the man we have ex- 
perimentally found to be a chief pillar of religion ; who, 
when the pure sanctitie thereof had sunck too low into 
the vault of heresie in the late turbulent times, and when 
it almost languished in so disastrous a manner, was the 
chiefe^L supporter thereof, and did alwayes study wdth 
careful vigilancie to erect, and elevate the same.’* Again, 
adverting to the first article, “ that Mr. l^ym hath 
traiterously endeavoured to subvert the fundamental! 
lawes and government of England," the following re- 
mark is made : — “ this seemes contrary, in regard that 
hee solely did alwayes oppose any man, whom hee either 
found or could suspect guilty of the.sasac crime, and 
hath laboured rather to ratifie and confirmc the funda- 
mental! lawes, than eitlier subvert or confound the same. 
For in his diurnall speeches in the parliament was 
alwayes specified his reall intent, in the institution, and 

^ Sec p. lS8««f the present volume, note. “ The commons' i>etition to 
the king." 
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not' diminution or subversion of any law^ which was 
not detrimental! to the safety and prosperity of this 
kingdorae/' The allegations in the fourth and fifth 
articles are answered thus : — ‘‘It is declared^ that he 
hath traytorously invited and incouraged a forreine 
power to invade his xnajesde’!# kingdome of England. 
To this your petitioners dare boldly say, that this nefa- 
rious invitation and incouragement of a forreine power 
was never undertooke by him ; for he hath bin very 
vigilant to preserve and defend this kingdome, Jn as 
great fortibeation as possible might be, t(^iie^ori8lung 
pros^wity of this whole realme. And} therefore,' he 
hath oftentimes expressed his affection towards the safety 
df this nation, an^ of stronger forces that should be 
raised, to keep out any forreine enemy or power, least 
jieradventure, they steale upon us vnawares. In the 
fifth article he is impeached thus : — That hee hath 
traytorously indeavoured to subvert the rights and very 
being of parliaments. To this wee may answer with 
great facility, — J^e waft the chief e cause that this par- 
liamfMt was assemUedy and it seems very incongru^s 
that he should subvert the same. Moreover, he is me 
sole man that stands for the antlent rights and liberties 
of the parliaments, and it seenies a stupeudious thing 
that hee should confound the same. In this respect your 
petitioners dare speak with confidence, that thgre was 
not one man in the parliament house who did stand 
more strongly for the rights of parliament than Mr. Pym 
did.” 

What need to pursue this subject farther The 
houfe of commons, having declared the king’s “ warlike 
entrance” a gross breach of privilege, and his proda- 
mation of thtwAje members as traitors a “false, scan- 
dalous, and illegal paper,’’ completed their opeb defiance 
of Charles by ac^journii^ till the 1 1th of January, and 
ordering the accused members on that day to attend in 
their places at Westminster, and resume their public 
duties. Charles sought to effect a compromise ; offered 
a “ free pardon ; " and said he found now ‘^ood cause 
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wholly to desert any prosecution ; *' — but it was too 
late. The resolute determination of the commons^ the 
proceedings which were afterwards taken to dare the ut- 
most investigation ; and, finally, the punishment of the 
king’s attorney, bblong to history. < 

The 11th of January was a brilliant day, and the 
thanies appeared covered with boats, and its bridges and 
banks crowded with spectators. Armed vessels, and 
Jbarges manned by sailor# ^and carrying ordnance witli 
matches lighted, attended the embarkation of the sheriffs, 
with ^Tmrtiar of the city guard. Two brilliant lines of 
flags and colours ranged the^nselves from London bridge 
to Westminster hall ; and through these, Pym and 
Hampden and their friends, in a ^vessel manned by 
sailors who had volunteered their services, returned to 
the scenC'of their dangers and glories. A further division 
of the train-bands of the city had meanwhile marched 
up the Strand, attended by vast crowds of shouting 
people, for the purpose of guarding the avenues to the 
house of commons ; and as the ‘patriots landed, the 
enthusiastic applauses of the multitude, outringing the 
clattering discharges of ordnance, followed them in 
their passage to the, lobby. Pym rose immediately 

after taking his old seat, and fervently thanked the citi- 
zens of London. Hampden, Hollis, Hazlerig, and 
Stroude stood uncovered while Pym spoke. In con- 
clusion the sheriffs were thanked by an unanimous vote 
of the house, and orders given that a guard, selected 
from the train-bands of the city, ‘‘ should attend daily 
to watch over the safety, of the parliament.” 

Late on the night before this public triumph, the 
king, his queen, and their children, left London and 
proceeded to Hampton Court. Wlien Cjpirles returned 
again, he returned a prisoner. 

The crisis had now arrived, and the last appeal alone 
was waitetl for. Clarendon says that Pym and Hamp- 
den returned to their places in parliament, altered and 
fiercer men. Fiercer they probably were; but they 
were not altered. The times had changed, not they. 
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Tb«ir hopes of any intermediate reconciliation were 
now for ever blasted ; and it was* clear that no mutual 
terms could be held again until one of the parties had 
thoroughly subdued tlie other. 

The commons pursued their measures with singular 
energy. Major-general Skippbn was placed, with a 
sufficient guard, over the Tower; and ft memorable 
order was at once issued, that lord Newport, master- 
general of the ordnance, and sir John Byron, lieutenant 
of the Tower, should suffer no removal of ordnance or 
ammunition without the Idng’s authoifty signified by 
both houses of parliament.^ Goring iiAs sent to hold 
Portsmouth under the same authority, and sir John 
flotham to Hull. The king remained irresolute and 
inactive meanwliile. 

The commons wanted money beyond all thfngs, and 
now negotiated a loan with the city. The authorities, by 
petition, declined lending, except upon certain condi- 
tions, which they ddivered in the form of twelve specific 
grievances to be ar once redressed. These conditions 
are supposed to have been the suggestion of Pym. 
commons instantly desired a conference with the lords 
respecting this London petition,® and divers others of a 
similar character from the counties of Middlesex, Essex, 
and Hertford. Pym managed the conference, and the 
speech he delivered there is a masterpiece of elo^^uence ; 
solid, concise, and vigorous, nervous and simple. It 
may remain, with the language itself, an everlasting 
evidence of the wisdom and courage of the orator. 

" My lords, I am commanded by the knights, citizens, 
anePburgesscs, assembled for the commons in parlia- 
ment, to present to your lordships divers petitions, 
which they hape Received from several parts, concerning 
the state of the kingdom ; — whereunto they are chiefly 
moved by that constapt affection which they have 
always expressed, of maintaining a firm union and good 
correspondence with your lordships ; wherein they 
have ever found much advantage and contentment, but 
never held it more important and necessary than at this 
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time^ when the wisdom and resolution of parliament 
have as many great dangers and difficulties to pass 
through as ever heretofore. 

" We are united in the public trust, which is derived 
from the commonwealth, in the common duty, and 
obligation whereby GocPdoth bind us to the discharge 
of that trul^ ; — and the commons desire to impart 
to your lordships whatsoever information or intelligence, 
whatsoever encouragement or assistance, they have re- 
ceived from those several counties which they repre- 
sent ; that To likewise we may be united in the same 
intentions and^ endeavours of improving all to the 
service of his majesty, and the common good of the 
kingdom. 

^\Thc netitions which I am directed to communicate 
to your lordships are four : from London, Middlesex, 
Essex, and Hertfordshire. M^e have received many 
more, but it would take up too much time and be too 
great a trouble to peruse all ; and in these four you 
may perceive the effect and semse of all. First, I am 

desire your lordships to hear them read ; and then 1 
shall pursue my instructions in propounding some ob- 
servations out of them.^*' 

" These petitions,'* the report continues, being 
read by four several members of the house, Mr. Pym 
resumed his discourse. 

My lords, in these four petitions you may hear the 
voice, or rather the cry, of ail England ; and you cannot 
wonder if the urgency, the extremity of the condition 
wherein we are, do produce some earnestness and vehe- 
mency of expression more than ordinary. The agony, 
terror, and perplexity in which the kingdom labours, are 
universal; all parts are affected with therm; and therefore 
in these’^you may observe the grOans and miserable 
complaints of all. 

Divers reasons may be given why those diseases 
which are epidemical are more dangerous than others. 
First, The cause of such diseases is universal and su- 
pernal, and not from an evil constitution, or evil diet, 
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or any other accident ; such causes^ therefore^ work with 
more vigour and efficacy than diose which are particular 
and inferior. Secondly^ In such diseases there is a 
communicative quality^ whereby the malignity of diem 
is multiplied and enforced, j^hirdly^ They have a 
converting, transforming power, tliat turns q{:her diseases 
and ill affections of men’s bodies into their own nature. 

First, The common and ^idemi cal disease, wherein^ 
this commonwealth now lies grasping, hath a superior 
and universal cause from the evil counsels and designs 
of those who, under his majesty, bear thg greatest sway 
in government. Secondly, It hath a contagious and 
infectious quality, whereby it is diffused and dispersed 
thro’ all parts of the kingdom. Thirdly, It is apt to 
take in the discontents, evil affections, and designs of 
particular persons, to increase and fortify itself. 

I shall take occasion, from several branches of those 
petitions which your lordships have heard, to observe: 
First, The variety df dangers to which tliis kingdom is 
now subject. Secondly, The manifold distempers which 
are the cause of those dangers. Thirdly, The mullt- 
plicity of those evil influences w^ich are the causes of 
those distempers. 

The first danger is from enemies abroad. This 
may seem a causeless and impertinent observation at 
this time, seeing we are in peace with all nation? abdut 
us. But, my lorda, you may he pleased to consider that 
the safety of the kingdom ought not to depend upon the 
will and disposition of our neighbours, but upon our 
ownmtrcngth and provision. Betwixt states tliere are 
often sudden changes from peace to war, according to 
occasion and advantage. All the states of Christendom 
are now armcct, aftil we have no reason to believe but 
that those of greatest power have un evil eye upon us, 
in respect of our religion. •And if their private differences 
should be composed, how dangerously, how speedily, 
might those great armies, and other preparations now 
ready, be applied to some enterprise and atteqjpt against 
us ! If there were no oUier cause, this were sufficient 
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to make us stand upon our guard. But there are di- 
vers more especial symptoms of dangers of this kind. 

We may perceive, by several advertisements from 
abroad, that they did foresee our dangers many months 
before they broke out4 They could foretell the time 
and manneroof them ; which is a clear evidence they 
held intelligence with those who were the contrivers 
and workers of the present j^roubles. 

'^We have, in truth, many dangerous traitors and 
fugitives novi' in other pfarts, who can discover the 
weakness and distemper of* the kingdom, who hold in- 
telligence with the ill-affoctcd party here ; and, by all 
cunning and subtle practices, endeavour to incite aiAl 
provoke other princes against us. 

^^Som^ of the ministers of our neighbour princes, 
my lords, may be justly suspected to have had a yet 
more immediate hand and operation in the insurrec- 
tfon and rebellion in Ireland; many of the com- 
manders, and most of the soldiers, levied for the 
s^vice of Spain, are now joined with the rebels there ; 
and those Irish friars, which were employed by the 
Spanish ambassador fsr the making of those levies, 
are known to have been the chief incendiaries of this 
rebellion, and Are still very active in the prosecution 
and encouragement of it. The rebels have, moreover, 
a ready and speedy supply from some of our neigh, 
hours. Two convoys of munition and arms we are 
certainly informed of : — one from Dunkirk, the other 
from Nantes in Btittany; and certainly those that 
are so forward to enable others to hurt us, wilD not 
forbear to hurt us themselves, as soon as they shall 
have means and opportunity to do it. < 

Ancfcher danger is from the papists and ill-affected 
party at home. The papists here are actuated by the 
same principles with those in Ireland. Many of the 
most active of them have lately, indeed, been' there, 
which argues an intercourse and communication of 
councils. #«They have still store of arms and muni- 
tion at thdr disposing, notwithstanding all our endea- 
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vours to disarm them ; they have a free resort to the 
city and to the court ; they want no opportunity to 
consult together; they have the same or greater en- 
couragements, from above and from about them , than 
ever, in respect of the examjiile and success of the 
rebels in Ireland, and the great confusions dlid divisions 
which, by their cunning and subtle practices, are ndsed 
and fomented amongst ourselves at home. 

A third danger is of tumults and insurrections 
of the meaner sort of peopld^ by reason df their ill vent 
of cloth and other manufactflres, whereh)' great multi- 
tudes Bxe^ set on work, who live for the most part on 
their daily gettings, and will, in a very short time, he 
brought to great extremity, if not employed, ^othing 
is more sharp and pressing than necessity and want ; 
what they cannot buy they will take ; from them the 
like necessity will quickly be derived to the farmers anjl 
husbandmen ; and so grow higher, and involve all in 
an equality of miser^ and distress, if it be not instantly 
prevented ! And, at this time, such tumults will be mcMie 
dangerous, because the kingdom is full of disbanded 
soldiers and SfHcers, who wiH he^eady to bead and to 
animate the multitude to coUfmit violence with more 
strength and advantage ; and if they once grow into a 
body, it will bef^^much more difficult to reduce then into 
order again, because necessity and want, which are the 
causes of this disturbance, will still increase as tlie 
effects increase. 

A fourth danger is from the rebels in Ireland, not 
onlydn respect of fiiat kingdom, but in respect of thir. 
They have seized upon the body of that kingdom al- 
ready ; they al^und in men of very able persons ; tlley 
increase in arms and* munition ; they have great hopes 
of supplies from abroad and of encouragement here, 
and are sure of good entertainment from the popish 
party ; so that they begin to speak already there of 
transporting themselves hither, and making this king- 
dom the seat of the war. * 

The distemper, my lords, which hath produced these 
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dangers^ is various and exceeding violent • Whensoever 
nature is hindered in .her proper operations and facul- 
ties^ distempers will necessarily follow. The obstruc- 
tions, my#lords, which have brought us into this 
distemper are very mai^y, so that we cannot wonder at 
the strength>and malignity of it. Some of the chiefest 
of these obstructions I shall endeavour to remember. 

First. The obstruction of reformation in matters 
of religion. No grievances ■ a^e sharper than those that 
press upon tender consciences of men / imd there 
was never chiioch or state lefflicted with more ^ievances 
of this kind than we have been. And though^they are, 
by the wisdom 4ii this parliament, partly eased and di- 
minished, yet many still remain ; and as lo^g as the 
bishops ^and the corrupt part of the clergy continue in 
their power, there will be little hope of freedom, eitlier 
from the sense of those which continue, or the fear of 
those which are removed. And of this obstruction, my 
lords, I must clear the commons. - We are in part 
guilty of it. Some good bills have passed us, and others 
are in preparation, which might have been passed be* 
fore this, if we had #jot |cund such ill sftccess in your 
lordships’ house. Whatsoever mischief this obstruction 
shall produce^ we are free from it : we tfiay have our pari 
of the piisery^we can have no part in thegwiltor dishonour. 

Secondly. An obstruction in trade. It is trade 
that brings food and nouiishment to the kingdom. It 
is that which preserves and increases the stock of the 
whole, and distributes a convenient portion of mainte- 
nance to every part of it ; therefor^, such an obrtruc. 
tion as this must needs be dangerous ; the freedom of 
trade being so necessary, the benefit so j^nportant, that 
it gives*life, strength, and beauty to the whole body of 
the commonwealth. But I must protest the house of 
commous hath given no cause to this obstruction ; we 
have eased trade of many burdens and heavy taxes, 
which are taken off; we have freed it from many hard 
restraints Jby patents and monopolies; we have been 
willing to part with our own privileges, to give it en- 
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il^iiQragement ; we have sought to put the merehants iuto 
security and confidence in respect of the tower of Lon. 
don, that so they might he inyited to bring in their 
bullion to the mint, as heretofore they havf done ; and 
we are no way guilty of the |roubles, the fears, and 
public dangers which make men withdrawstheir stocks, 
and kiiep their money by them, to be ready for audi 
sudden exigencies, as in the^^ great distractions we hare 
too much cause to expe^. 

^ Thirdly. The obi|j[fruction in the reMef of Irel^d. 
It must lli^eds he accounted f great shame and dishonour 
to this kingdom, that our neighbours have shewed them- 
sdves more forward to supply the rebels, tlian we have 
been to if^eve our distress^ brethren and fellow-subjects. 
But 1 must declare we are altogether innocent of any 
neglect herein. As soon as the first hews of the rebel- 
lion came over, we undertook the war, not by way of 
supply and aid, as in former rebellions the subjects hafe 
used^o do ; but weVndertook the .whole charge of it, 
and we suffered not twenty-four hours to pass before jye 
agreed to a great levy of money and men, to be employed 
against the rebels, even in ajarg# proportion than the 
lords, justices, and council Where did desire ; and, 
from tilde to tiifie, we have done all for the furtherance 
thereof, though in the midst of many distractions and 
diversions. But the want of commissions for levying 
of men, for issuing arms, and divers other impedi- 
ments, have been the causes of that obstruction : and I 
wish we had not only found impediments to ourselves ; 
we have found also* encouragements to them. Many of 
the chief commanders, now at the head of the rebels, 
after we had, fvith your lordships’ concurrence, stop’t 
the ports against aQ Jrish papists, have been sufiered to 
pass by his majesty’s imme^ate warrant, much to the 
discouragement of the lords justices and the coundl 
there ; and this procured, as we believe, by some evil 
instruments too near his royal perscm, withimt his mor^ 
jest^ 8 ktmoled^ tmd intention, . • 

Fourthly. The obstruction in prosecution iff deliii- 

VOL. HI. a * 
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qaent& Msny we have already brought up to your 
Isvdthlps^ divers others we have been discouraged to 
transmit, such difficult proceedings have we met wiih- 
all, such terrors and diMountenanoe have been cast 
upon ourselves and our ^witnesses. My lords, those who 
have shewed themselves the friends and patrons of de- 
linquents, have fouDd.it the most ready way to prefer- 
ment ! Yea, his majesty's ojvn hand hath been obtained, 
and his majesty *s ships employed, for the transporting 
of divers of those who have fi^from the justice of par- 
liament ! c 

Fifthly. A general obstruction and interruption of 
the proceedings in parliament, by those manifold designs 
of violence which, thro* God’s mercy, we have escaped ; 
by the ^re&t and frequent breaches of privilege ; by the 
subtle endeavours to raise parties in our house, and 
jealousies betwixt the two houses. 

Sixthly. The obstruction in providing for the defence 
of the kingdom, that we might ^ Chahled to resist a lo- 
rpign enemy, or to suppress all civil insurrections, "ivhdt 
a pressing necessity there is of this— * the 
great decays in the navy, in the forts, in"^ the pow»* 
ordering the militia of the kingdom, and means 
nishing them with munition — are sufficient evidenct.>, 
knowp to none better than your lordships. And what 
endeavours we have used to remove them, but hitherto 
without that success and concurrence which we expected, 
and where the stop hath been, and U}>on what good 
grounds we may claim our own innocency and faithful- 
ness, we desire no other witnesses hut yourselves, u 

Lastly, 1 come to the evil influences which have 
caused this distemper ; and 1 shall cont^t myself with 
mentiobiilg those which are most uriportant. 1. I shall 
Temember the evil counsels about the king, whereof we 
have often complained. Diseases of the brain are most 
dangerous, because fiom thence sense and motion are 
derived to the whole body. The malignity of evil coun- 
aels will «quicldy be infused into all parts of the state. 
Ko&e can doubt but we have exceedingly laboured under 
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fnoit dsngeroiit and roisefuevcms counselB. Tlut evil 
influence hadi been the cauee of the {weparstion of war 
with Scodand^^of die procuring a rebellion in Ire- 
land —of corrupting religion — auppreBiing the liberty 
of thia kingdom — and of n^ny fearful and horrid 
attempts to the subverting the very being o& parliaments^ 
which was the only hopeful means of opposing and pre<- 
venting all the rest. The last, indeed, doth appear to 
be a most predominant em of the time ; whereat we 
need * ot wonder, when we consider h^w counseflors 
have boi^n preferred and prepare^!, I appeal to 

your lordships* own consciences, whether the giving and 
<^untenancmg of evil counsel hath not been almost the 
only way* to favour and advancement. 2, The dis- 
couragement of good counsel. Divers honest *and ap. 
proved counsellors have been put from their places, 
others so discountenanced, as that the way of favour 
hath been shut against them, and that of danger afld 
destruction only ojilti to them. 3, The great power 
that an interested and factious party hath' in the parlia- 
ment, liy the continuance of the votes of the bishops 
and popish lords in your lordibips’ house ; and the 
taking of others, Iwth out of the house of commons, 
ar'^ otherwise, to increase their strength. 4. I'he fo- 
menting and clierishing of a malignant party throughout 
the whole kingdom. 5. The manifold jealousies betwixt 
the king, his parliament, and good subjects ; whereby 
his protection and favour hath, in a great measure, been 
withheld from them ; and their inclination and resolu- 
tion 4o serve and assist him, hath been very much hin- 
dered and interrupted." 

The force and boldness of all this were equal to the 
great emergencies the hour; and as the ortftor pro- 
ceeded, we may suppose him more than repaid by the 
expression of proud andT aflectionate admiration that 
rested on the countenances of Hampden and Fiennes, 
who were sitting by his ride. His closing passages were 
simple and noble in Che extreme. They condensed into 
a few words all the ominous warnings which, througlw 
s 2 • 
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out his great task, he had addressed to the upper house ; 
and the inspiration of a memorable lesson, announced 
not less for the present than as a precedent and ex- 
ample for remoter times, was stamped upon them. 

We have often sufl^ed under the misinterpretation 
of good actions, and fal^ imputation of evil ones which 
we never intended ; so* that we may justly purge our- 
selves from all guilt of beli!;ig authors of this jealousie 
and misunderstanding. We have been, and are still, 
ready to servealiis majesty with our lives and fortunes, 
with as much thearfulndss «and earnestness of aifection 
as ever any subjects were ; and we doubt not but our 
proceedings will so manifest this, that we shall be 9 a 
clear in the apprehension of the world, as we are in the 
testimony of our own consciences. 

I am now come to a conclusion. I have nothing 
to propound to your lordships by way of request or de- 
siVe from the house of commons. I doubt not but your 
judgments will tell you what is to 1k done. Your coa- 
sqiences, your honours, your interests, will call upon you 
for the doing of it. The commons will be glad to^have 
your concurrence! and^ help in saving of the kingdom; 
but, if they fail of it, it shall not discourage them in 
doing their duty. And whether the kingdom be lost 
or sav/>d (1 hope, through Gods blessing, it will be 
saved !), they shall be sorry that the story of this 
PRESENT parliament SHOULD TELL POSTERITY THAT, 
IN SO GREAT A DANGER AND EXTREMITY, THE HOUSE OP 
COMMONS SHOULD BE ENFORCED TO SAVE THE KINGDOM 

ALONE, and that the peers should have no part in the 
honour of the preservation of it, having so great an 
interest in the good success of those endeavours in re- 
spect of*their great estates and high degrees of nobility. 

My lords, consider what the present necessities and 
dangers of the commonwealth require, what the com- 
mons have reason to expect, to what endeavours and 
counsels the concurrent desires of all the people do invite 
you ! So 4hat, applying yourselves to the preservation 
of the king and kingdom, I may be bold to assure you. 
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in the name of all the commons of England^ that you 
shall be bravely seconded !*’ 

The first effect of this speech^ which was enthnsiasti 
cally hailed by the commons was in the passing of the 
bill for taking away tbe bisho]^' vote^ with three dis. 
sentient voices only. The king refused hi§ assent to it, 
but subsequently yielded ; and ip this gave great offence 
to his party. It may be supposed^ however^ that some 
subsequent explanation was satisfactory to them^ since 
the following notable disclosure has esc^d from l^rd 
Clarendon's pen : 1 have^soAie causey to believe that 

the argumentj which was unanswerable, for the rejecting 
that bill, was applied for the coniinning it ; an opinion 
that the violence and force used in procuring it, ren- 
dered it absolutely invalid and void, made the 0Dndrma- 
tion of it less considered, as not being of strength to 
make that act good which was in itself null ; and I 
doubt this logic had an influence upon acts of no loss 
moment than tbesc.^ There is scarcely an act in the 
life of Charles I. that does not bear the stain of some 
such perfidy. Where were the leaders of the Englfth 
people now to lean, if not upon |)ieir own strength, the 
wisdom of their long and bard experience, and the con- 
fidence of the people who trusted them ? 

The second great effect of Pym^s speech was exhibited 
by the king himself. Ee wrote to the speaker and 
complained of it ; more especially of that passage which 
stated several of the Irish rebels to have passed the 
ports ^*by llis majesty's immediate warrant," The 
commons vindicated the speech, and the king replied ; 
it was again defended more strongly still ; and the many 
conferences and declarations that passed, served to widen 

^ “The foregoing speech of Mr. Pjmnme'ii was so agreeable to the com- 
mons, that the same day they ordered. * that Mr. Speaker, in the name of 
the house, shall give thanks unto Pymme for his so well pcrfomiing 
the service he was employed in, by the commands of this house, at this 
conference. And it was further ordered, that Mr. Pymme be desired to 
put the siieech he made at this conference into writing, and to deliver it 
into the house, to the end that it may be printed.’ This was done accord* 
ingly.” Parliamentary History. The copy in the text Is token from a 
Urge autiionaed version now in }>osses 8 ioif$ “ printed for 

9 3 • 
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the brekeh between the pariisTnent and the king.i The 
tributes which it had meanwhile brought pouring in, of 
faith and affection to the parliament, most materially 
ttrengthened the causes ^ 

The king now directed all his resources, whether 
of force or^^strati^in, to the acquisition of the two 
great magazines of the; kingdom, Hull and the Tower. 
His various attempts^ andf^heir borough defeat, are told 
in all the histories. The result was, that Charles pro- 
claimed Hothem a traitor by Bound of trumpet, and 
sent two angpy messier to the house demanding 
reparation for the repulse he had met with. If/* be 
added, we are brought into a condition so much worse 
than any of our subjects, that whilst you all enjoy your 

I t'harlf^Vs pertinacity about this speech was curious. Whenerer, fbr 
some weeks after, the commons sent him any message, his remark would be, 
** 1 must tell you, that I rather expected a vindication fbr the imputation 
laid on me in Mr. I^m’s s{>ee(*h j *' and as the war approached more nearly, 
ius reference to it grew less resyitftful : — Concerning Pym’s speech ; you 
wll have found by what the lortfCompton and Mr. Dayiiton brought from 
us in answer to that message they broughtdo us, that, as yet, we test 
nothing satiiitjed in that particular.'* 

Even the l^dyn vn/mm, wives of tradesmen, became infocted with 
tlf popular enthusiasm, and sent in a long |ietiCion of aflbetion to tJie 
house of commons, and prayers that they would redress all grievances. 
Butler is supposed to have amided to this in his couplet — 

“ The oystef.women lock'd their fish up, 

And trudged away to cry * no bishoii '* •— 
and the satire was allowable enough. The Journals of the house state, 
however, that **this petition was presented by Mrs. Anne Stagg, itgenfAv 
UHtwan and brewer's wife, and many others with her qf like rank and 
quality % and that, after some time spent in read^ig of it, the bouse sent 
them an answer by Mr. Pym, which was ivrformcd in this manner. 
Mr. l*}’m came to the commons door, and cailM for the^omen, and spake 
unto them in these words :~*t^od women, your jictition, with the 
reasons, hath been read in the house, siid is thankftiily aocefited of, and is 
come in a seasonable time. You shall, God willing, receive from us all 
the satisfaction which we can poisiely give to youi* jusAind lawful desires. 
We intreat you, therefore, to repair to your houses, and turn your wtitian 
Vfkich you have delioered hert^ foto prayers at home for usj for we have 
been, are, and shall be, to our utmost t>ower, ready to relieve you, your 
husbands, and children ; and to perform the trust committed unto us, 
towards God, our king aiid'country,aBliccoineth faithful Christians and loyal 
subjects.’ '* This s|)eech is no bad evidence ofePym's raoular and easy 
address, ftfotbing could l>avc been more happi^ turned. 1 should add, also, 
firom the journals of the same period, another kind of testimony to the pre- 
sent influence of Pym. “ Infonnation being given to tlie lords, dial 
£dw. Sandeford. a taylor, of London, nad said, * that the earl of Essex 
was a traitor ; that ail the parliamait were traitors ; that the earl of War- 
wick was a traitor, and be wished hia heart in his boots ; and that he curred 
the parllaraonl, and wished Mr. Pym {calling Htm king Pym) and sir JMin 
Uotnam both hanged : ’ the said Edw. Sandeford was brought to the bar, 
and asked w^t he liadf to alledge in his defence : but not being able to dig. 
prove the chSrge, he and the wftn^ses against him were ordered to with- 
draw, and a sharp sentence of punishment was decreed against him." 
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privileges^ and may not have your pomessions di8tuii)ed 
or your titles questioned^ we only may be spoiled, 
thrown out of our towns, and our goods ^en from us, 
*tis time to examine how we have lost those privileges, 
and to, try all possible ways, by the help of God, the 
law of the land, and the affecAon of all our good sub- 
jects, to recover them, and to vindicate^ourself from 
those injuries ; and if we ^all miscarry herein, we 
shall be the first prince in fhis kingdom that hath done 
so — having no .other en^ but to defend the true 
protestant profession, the ^aw of the^and, and ^he 
liberty of the subject. And God so deSl with us as we 
continue in those resolutions/' And in a subsequent 
more elaborate paper, drawn forth by an order of the 
commons justifying Hotham, and suppresiing ” the 
forces the king had raised against Hull, Charles writes — 
or rather Mr. Hyde writes for him : ** We are not 
unwilling to join issue with in this way, and t^et 
all the world knowqhow necessary, just, and lawfulall 
our proceedings have been in this point ; and that the 
defence of these proceedings is the defence of the daw 
of the land, of the liberty and property of the subject ; 
and that by the same rule or justice, which is now 
ofiered to us, all the private interest and title of all our 
good subjects to all their lands and goods, are confounded 
and destroyed. Mr. Pym himself tells youf in bis 
speech against the earl of Strafford (published by the 
order of the house of commons), ‘ The law is the safe- 
guard, the custody of all private interests ; your honours, 
yotyf lives, your liberties, and estates, are all in the 
keeping of the law : without this, every man hath a 
like right to any thing/ And we would fain be an- 
swered, What tide any subject of our kingdom hath 
to his bouse or lancf, that we have not to our town of 
Hull } Or what right hath he to his money, plate, or 
jewels, that we have not to our magasine or munition 
there ? If we had ever such a title, we would know 
when we lost it. . , We conclude with Mr. Pym's own 
words : * If the prerogative of the king overwhelm the 
s 4 
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liberty of the people, it will be turned to tyranny : if 
liber^ undermine the prerogative, it will gro^ into 
anarohy And so we say into confusion." 

Now mark the answer of the commons, in perhaps 
ihe boldest and most remarkable state document of the 
time. The hand of may be traced in every line 
of it. The Commencement of the extract which follows 
is indeed almost literally ipopied from one of his- finest 
speeches. If," say the cbmmons of England to theit 
Idngi#'^ if we have done more than ever our anceetore 
have done, we have suffer^ more than ever they have 
suffered ; and ^et, in point of modesty and duty, we 
shall not yield to the best of former times ; and we 
shall put this in issue. Whether the highest and most 
unwarraptable proceedings of any of his majesty's 
predecessors do not fall short of, and much below, 
what hath been done to us this parliament : and on the 
other side, whether, if we should make the highest pre- 
cedents of other parliaments our pf.:tcrns, there would 
be cause to complain of ‘ want of modesty and duty in 
usr;. * when we have not so much as suffered such things 
to enter into our tlioughts, which all tlie world knows 
they (have put in action ? Another charge which is 
laid very high upon us (and which were indeed a very 
great crime if we were found guilty thereof) is, ' that, by 
avowing this act of sir J. Hotliam, we do, in conse- 
quence, confound and destroy the title and interest of 
all his majesty’s good subjects to their lands and goods ; 
and that upon this ground, tliat his majesty hath the 
same title to his own town of Hull, which any of his 
subjects have to their houses or lands ; and the same to 
his magazine or munition there, that any man hath to 
his moi^ey, plate, or jewels ; and tlierefore that they 
ought not to have been disposed of without or- against 
his consent, no more than the house, land, money, plate, 
or jewels, of any subject ought to be, wi^out or against 
his will.' — JTere that is laid dawn for a principle, which 
would indeed puU up the very foundation of the liberty, 
property, aM interest, of every subject in particular, atid 
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qf all the subjects in general; if we should admit it for 
a truth, ' that his majesty hath the same right and title 
to his towns and magazine (bought with the public 
monies, as we conceive that at Hull to have been) that 
every particular man hath to his house, lands, and 
goods ; * for his majesty* s towi^ are no more his own 
than his kingdom is his own ; and his kihgdom is no 
more his own, than his people are his own ; and if the 
king had a property in all his towns, what would 
become of the subjects’ property in their houses therein ? 
and if he had a property in hjs kingdom, tvhat would be- 
come of tlie subjects' property in Uieir latds throughout 
the kingdom ? or oi their liberties, if his majesty bad 
tfie same right in their persons, that every subject hath 
in their lands or goods ? and what would becogie of all 
the subjects' interest in the town and forts of the 
kingdom, and in the kingdom itself, if his majesty 
might sell, or give tliem away, or dispose of them at his 
pleasure, as a partioi|Jar man may do with his lands and 
with his goods ? This erroneous maxim, being infused 
into princes, that their kingdoms arc their own, and that 
theyjnay (to with them what they will {as if their kingdoms 
were for them, and not they for their kingdoms), is the 
root of all the subjects* misery, and of all the invading 
Of their just rights and liberties. Whereas, indeed, they 
are only entrusted with their kingdoms, and with their 
towns, and with their people, and wdth the public 
treasure of tlie common weal tli and whatsoever is bought 
therewith. By the known law of this kingdom, the very 
jewels of the crown are not the king's proper goods, but 
are only intrusted to him for tlie use and ornament 
thereof ; as the towns, forts, treasure, magazine, offices, 
and people of th^ kingdom, and the whole )(ingdoin 
itself, are intrusted* unto him for the good and safety 
and test advantage thereof : and as this trust is for the 
use of the kingdom, so ought it to be managed by the 
advice of the houses of parliament, whom the kingdom 
hath trusted for that purpose ; it being their duty to 
see it be discharged according to the condition and true 
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iiiCeAt tlimctf * and as much as in them lies, bj all 
poBsihle means to pretent the contrary; which if it 
hath been their chief care and only aim in the disposing 
of the town and magasine of Hull in such manner aa 
Aey have done^ they hope it will appear dearly to all 
the worlds that they Mkvc discharged their own trust, 
and not invaded that of his majesty's ; much less his 
property, which, in this case, they could not do.*’ 

A second answer was returned by the king, more 
weak and m(ve elaborate than the first, and a vigor- 
ous remonstrance, recommended in an earnest and 
forcible speech' by Pym was forwarded to Charles. 
It opened with these words : ** We, your majesty's 
most humble and loyal subjects, the lords and commons 
of this «present parliament assembled, do hereby call 
God, this kingdom, and the whole world to witness, 
that we have, ever since our first meeting in this 
present parliament, with fidelity to your migesty and 
the state, with much patience and ^tbnstancy, in respect 
of the great afifronts and interruptions, the pernicious 
pkts and attempts, wherewith we have been encoun- 
tered, distracted, and opposed, employed our counsels 
and endeavours to maintain God's true religion, the 
honour and rights of your crown, the peace and safety 
of your royal person and your kingdoms, and the just 
liberties of your people ; fiiat so we might ease them 
of their great grievances, and prevent the fears and 
dangers, yea, the imminent min and destruction, which 
have been contrived and fostered, not only in your 
court, but even very near your own person ; and .how- 
ever our liberties have been invaded, many of our 
lives endangered, and such attempts made upon us as 
might have subverted the very being* of parliament, yet 
have we so kept ourselves within the bounds of modesty 
and dut^, that we have given •no just occasion of your 
majesty B absence at this time." In reference to a 
complaint in the king's last paper, the following re- 
mark is made : " And whereas his majesty saith, ‘ He 

> See tblB ipeech in Cobbett'« FarL Hist. voL iL p. 1169. 
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eould ivish diftt his own immediftte actions^ which he 
8Y0W8 on his own honoiir^ might not be so roughly 
eensnred under that common st^le of eril counseUoTB:* 
we could also heartily wish^ we had not cause to bake 
that style so common ; but how often and undutifuHy 
soever these Wicked counseDors jix their dii^onour upon 
the Mng, by making his majeq^ the auUior of those 
evil actions which are the jefects of their own evil 
counsds, we^ his majesty’s loyd and dutiful subjects, 
can use no other style, according to thq^ maxim in the 
law, 'The king can do no» wrong b^t if any ill 
committed in matter of state, the council must answer 
fer it; if in matters of jusdce, the judges." 

Every step in this paper war now brought the com- 
batants nearer and nearer to a more real and a more 
fatal field. The great question on which all else de. 
pended was at last in vehement agitation — the command 
of the militia of the kingdom. The very conditioq^f 
the parties betweellP whom the discussion arose, pre- 
cluded from the first the possibility of agreement. 
Some idea of the labour and research which Pym, i15t- 
withstanding, devoted to this mcynorable question, wiH 
be gathered from a curions document in the appendix 
of this volume*, and which is highly characteristic of 
the man. 

The disposal of the militia, however, cannot be Argued, 
in the present cB6e,[on abstract grounds ; though Pym has 
made out the most forcible case, even in that view, which 
has been yet attempted. The parliament had b^n un- 
doubtedly forced into a position to make the demand 
they did when, as a ground of trust, they required that 
the king should place the army and navy under the com- 
mand of officers pdbigessing the confidence of both houses. ' 

On refusal of this, he was asked whether, for a time, 

• 

1 Appendix C. ' 

• Kven lord Clarendon admita.'^n the paiaing of the militia ordinance, 
that** when thia bill had been, with much ado, accepted, and tirst read, 
there were few men who imagined it would ever receive farther coun. 
tenanoe ; but now ‘there were fbw, who did noCbelleve it Co be a very oa. 
cesaary provision for the peace and safety of the kingdoBi ; so great an 
impression had the late proceedings made upon them.** 
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the militia '"might not he granted? ^^No, byGodI” 
his sacred majesty, according to llushworth swore ; 

Not for an hour 1 You have asked that of me in this 
was never asked of any king, and with which I will 
not trust my wife and children.” 

On a subsequent thotion by Pym^ the commons 
unanimously passed their ordinance for disposing the 
militia^ and sent it up" ta the lords. Meanwhile they 
again memorialised his majesty, who, in return, va- 
poured upon tliem thus : We will propose no more 

particulars to ^ou, having no luck to please, or to be 
understood by you. Take your own time for what con- 
cerns^ our particular; but be sure >ou have an early, 
speedy care of the public ; that is, of the only rule that 
preservcf, the public, the law of the land : preserve the 
dignity and reverence due to that. It was well said in 
a speech made by a private person (it was Mr. Pym’s 
fijieech against the earl of Strafford, and formerly quoted 
by us) — ‘ The law is that whichiputs a difference be- 
twixt good and evil, betwixt just and unjust. If you 
tat« away the law, all things will fall into a confusion ; 
every man will becoi^e a law unto himself, which, in 
the depraved condition of human nature, must needs 
produce many great enormities. Lust will become a 
law, and envy will become a law ; covetousness and 
ambitilsn will become laws ; and what dictates, what 
decisions such laws will produce, may easily be dis- 
cerned.’ So said that gentleman, and much more, very 
well, in defence of the law, and against arbitrary power. 
It is worth looking over and considering ; and the 
most zealous defence of the true protestant profession, 
and the most resolved protection of the law, be the most 
necessary duty of a prince, we cannot believe this mi- 
serable distance and misunderstanding can be long con- 
tinued between us ; we have often and earnestly declared 
them to be the chiefest desiroi of our soul, and the end 
and rule of ail our actions,” And again, in one of his 
subsequent productions, he returned to the same strain. 

> VDiav.p.533. 



We remembered thein long ago, and we cannot do 
it too. often, of that excellent speech of Mr. Pyin’s — 
The law is that which puts a difference,*' &c. And 
Mr. Hallam can say of these tedious and evasive docu* 
ments, that tliey excel the manly, earnest, and straight- 
forward productions of the popular leaders ! 

The next motion of the commons sh(ftk Charles's 
throne and title to the centre.'*!^ * After obtaining, by a 
masterly stroke of vigorous* policy, possession of the 
fleet, they passed the three, following resolutions: — 
** 1. That it appears that th^ king, sediiSed by wicksd 
counsel, intends to make war against t!be parliament, 
wjio, in all their consultations and actions, have pro- 
posed no other end unto themselves but the care of his 
kingdoms and the performance of all duty and loyalty 
to his person. 2. That whensoever the king maketh 
war upon the parliament, it is a breach of the trust re- 
posed in him by his people, contrary to his oath, and 
tending to the dissdlation of his government. 3 . Tflat 
whosoever shall serve or assist him in such wars, are 
traitors by the fundamental laws of this kingdom, a^d 
have been so adjudged by two ac^s of parliament, and 
ought to suffer as traitors." 

The king now, in his turn, denounced the militia 
ordinance as illegal, and began to issue his commissions 
of array. On the 12th of July the commons voted the 
raising of an army, to be commanded in chief by the 
carl of Essex. Some days after, a proclamation from 
the king declared Essex a traitor. 

A^ this point a temporary pause may be made, 
for the purpose of introducing a speech by Pym 2, of a 
style very different from any that has yet l^n given, 
but conceived and*expressed in exactly tbat^sort of 
exquisite gravity of* humour, which such a subject was 
likely to call forth from eruch a speaker. On the pub- 
lication of the militia ordinance, sir Edward Dering,— 

> ^ Hlitory Arom Macintosh, vol. ▼. p, 304. 

> This speech appears anonymously in the common paHiamentary bia- 
torics i but in the Journals it is given to Pym. 
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wlme fimtastic ynmty, before a&verted to, had already 
aeparated him from the popular party and haniahed 
him from the house, — bethought himadf of a new pro. 
jeet for notoriety ; and, albeit a justice of the peace," 
presented himself with some equally dignified friends 
as candidates to serve <ki the grand jury of the county 
of Kent (^hich he had before represented in the com. 
mons) ; which bring allowed, he wheedled all the jurora 
into his pur|)OBe ; or, in the words of the charge pre* 
ferred against him, having drawn up the heads ^ a 
strong petition against thf militia ordinance and the 
house of commons, he ‘^did tender the said heads to 
the said grand jury ; and did then and there wickedly 
and unlawfully persuade, labour, and solicit the rest of 
the grai?d jury to agree to the same ; and have them 
drawn into a jietition to the parliament, to be presented 
by the said grand jury to the judge of the said assizes 
and the rest of the bench there, to be by them as. 
sented to and approved of ; and fi&id then and there 
•wickedly conjure the said grand jury to secrecy, and 
to discover any thing touching the said petition, till 
it should be by them agreed u)K>n and presented as 
aforesaid ; falsely persuading them that they were 
thereunto hound by their oath.*' Some of the jury 
consented ; some refused ; but sir Edward persisted, 
ultimately managed to present his petition to the judges, 
and was proposing to do a vast deal more, when Mr. 
Pym '* inteifered, lodged an information against him, 
and supported it, before the house of lords, in the 
following admirable sjieech of grave satirical humopr. 

Your lordships see by this that hath been read unto 
you, that 9Mndum recentis Jiii fatum Hetit ; that, not- 
withstanding the many strange ansi varialde attempts 
against the parliament, and their wonderful and mira- 
culous preservations, yet mischief is so fruitful and 
generative as to produce a new brood of serpents, which 
are continually hissing, maligning, and practising against 
the pious ^nd noble endeavours of bdth houses, and 
against the peace, prospmty, and happmess of this 
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afflicted kingdom. If t!ie eril and leduch^ spirit which 
doth animate those designs were asked from whence he 
comes^ doubtless his answer wonld he^ ^ from compassing 
the earth,’ having removed his scene into many several 
parts, and found so many friends and patrons of his 
audacious achievements, amongst whom this gentleman, 
sir Edward Dering, is one ; a man of ma¥k and emi. 
neucy ; of wit, learning, and aeiA, at least in shew and 
appearance ; and yet all these miserably shipwreck’d 
upon tile shelves and sands gf the Kentish shore ! The 
thing itself appears to you^ lordships to be a manifflst 
breach of the rules of law, justice, anJ religion ; and 
ygt, under the dgak of ail three, a fast must be pro- 
claimed to take away Naboth and his vineyard I The 
yeomanry of Kent, heretofore in great esteen^ is now 
become vile and contemptible ; an extraordinary grand 
jury must be prepared of knights, gentlemen, and jus- 
tices of the peace, for some extraordinary service — 
it is your lordshipftihave heard. They must descmd 
from their places on the bench, and from themselves 
too, not to serve tlieir country (for that were no dis- 
paragement), but to serve their ^own unworthy, ambi- 
tious, and seditious ends. 

This gentleman, a ringleader, late a member of the 
house of commons, grand jury of the wlude king- 
dom (and there so highly esteeming of his wMoin), 
is contented now to descend so low as to become 
one of the common jury of the county. Sudi is the 
meanness and pusillanimity of high tlioughts, as, for 
compassing of their own ends, to stoop to any condition, 
how low soever it may be ! 

Having set the cards, however, he plays the game 
very foully. He »1^8 Ms fellows out of the way, 
and makes them, like ill hnnters, instead of folloudng 
the chase, at the quest ^f one i}! mouth to fall upim 
a flock of riieep ! Their duty was to have inquired, 
diligently, of the matters given them in charge. Surely 
this was out of the charge, because the ju^e had told 
them it was out of his commissioo. And yet they 






;th% were diarged withj 
; and insist ii|)on this^ which 

j|M;;^thipg'"t 9 io Vitb^ as the principal bu 8 ine 38 . 
obtrudes on them, also, be it observed, divers 
* * jnonstrous and seditious heads ; and, by sinister sug- 
gestions, labours, and Solicitations, which ought not 
to be used to a jury ; and, by a kind of violence offered 
them, seeks to enforce •them to a consent) contrary 
to their own reason, judgment, and>^ consciences, when 
they refused, opposed, and protested against it/ Fail- 
ing of this, 

Flcctere si nequeam superos, achermfa movebo ! 
instead of inquiring upon the statute^ of witchcraft agd 
conjuration, he useth his conjurations and enchantmehts 
upon them, to conjure them to secrecy ; falsely per- 
suading them that they will hound unto it by their 
oath. When all this wouldr not serve, he then applies 
h^self to the bench ; and, by the enchantments and 
conjurations used there, prevails far as to have it 
there voted and assented to, by such as were present ; 
an', to give the more strength and countenance to it, 
wants not the aid and concurrence of some appearing 
reverend divines, and of ' civilians also ; and sticks 


not to affirm, that he can have 40,000 persons to 
attend the petition ! proclaims a meeting at Blackheath, 
a place fatd and ominous for actions of this nature I 
and all this under colour of a petition ; being, in truth, 
a challenge, an adjuration, and a scandal upon the 
parliament; and purporting nothing else but a des- 
perate design to put not only Kent, but, for aught is 
known, all Christendom into combustion, carrying sails 
full swollen with spite, arrogancy, and sedition. 

Th^ particular instances I forbjar to trouble your 
lordships with, because you will find some of them 
Upon perusal of the petition. •Many arguments might 
be used in aggravation of them, from the eminency of 
the power of the person, and the arrogancy of his mind; 
from the acrimony of his spirit, and from the topping 
place of Kent, which former ages have found obnoxious 



to these infelicities ^rwhlWh 

Tead in story, Ishould have W;rii^fW!pr\i]^''thoa^' 
troublesome times ! But all the84>^iian(^J^ti&\ ^cma- 
stances, I leave to your lordsh^s* noble and judiciousr 
consideration;, desiiing, amongst odfhr* motives, that 
your lordships will be pleas^*d lb reflect ^pon the acts 
of your own justice in a case like natuie ; which, 
being first d)egun here, near at hand, might have spread 
the flame and contagion over all England, liad not the 
great wisdom and justice o£ both houi^s in due time 
proven t<‘d it. * « 

“ 1 sliafl add no more at this time, hut uliat I have 
r^d of a people iu Africa, who sent a chaheiigc to the 
wind ; wheieupon, at the met ting, the wind blew down 
mountains upon them and overwhelmed them.* 1 hope 
those bold and insolent adventurers, wh(» ha\e presumed 
to send a clndlenge or^lefiJnce to the great houses, shall 
And a like stioke of tlieir wonted power and justipp ; 
and that ilioy shdll*!fiuHt with such a wind as will lilow 
down then in,»h thoughts upon theiust lvi*s, leturn their 
votes into then ow n hosoins,and tiieir miscliievous desifPhs 
upon tikir own heads! p 

“All wliieli 1 am wai ranted, in the naine of the 
house of coinuions, and of all the coininons of England, 
to desire of >our loidships ; and that you will he pleased 
to make this gentleman, the principal author of this 
foul act, a sjiectaeie and ]>attern ol' exemplary justice to 
pr^‘seiit and tutiire times. ’ • 

On the ‘J“iid, of August, (’harles 1. erected his 
standard at Noitiiigliam. The day w^as stoiiuy and 
U'mpIPstuous, says (.'lareiidon, and the king aj»pearcd 
more melaiiehohe than he used to be. “ Tift' standard 
itself was blown rtpwm, the same highi it kad been 
set up, by a Aery strong and unruly avuuI, and could 
not be fixed again in a <l^y or two, till the tempest was 
allayed.*' Essex was in the field almost equilly soon; 

1 P\tu lion* TnaUos alliiMon to \\Ii,it has boon rrmmunuM.il(cl so nobh hv 
our groat poot Wonisuorth, m Ins boiinit boginniug — Vauguaril of 
l^lbort), }o inon ot Kint! ’ 
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and the green-coat regiments of^ Hampden^ the London 
red.coata of Hollis^ the purple of lord Brook^ the blue 
of lord Say, were soon seen gathering over the Enf^ish 
fields. Sir William Waller, tlie firm friend of the par. 
liament, wrote t6 his noble friend" sir JUlph Hopton, 
entirely demoted to th( king, in these words : My 
affections to you are ^so unchangeable, that hostility 
itself cannot violate my friendsliip to your person ; but 
1 must be true to the cause whereifi 1 serve. The old 
limitation of ^^tqm ad ara^ holds still. . . . The great 
God. who is t^e searcher my heart, knows with what 
reluctance I go upon this service, and wiUt what perfect 
hatred 1 look upon a war without an enemy. But. 1 
look upon it as opus Domini, and that is enough to 
silence all passion in me. The God of peace in his 
good time send us peace, and^in the meantime fit us to 
receive it I VV’’e are both on Tthe 'stage, and we must act 
tbtf? parts that are assigned us in this tragedy. Let us 
do it in a way of honour, and withfmt personal animosi^ 
ties.** It stands on record, to the immortal honour of 
the English character, that in this noble and affecting 
spirit, with very rare exceptions, our great civil war was 
to the last fought out on both sides. 

None of its details, however, belong to this memoir. 
To Pym was entrusted the momentous duty of watching 
over, and conducting, the affairs of parliament and the 
executive, while the majority of his friends were absent 
in the war. The executive power had been vested, in 
what was styled a committee of safety," comprising 
five peers — Essex, Northumberland, Pembroke, Holland, 
and Say ; and ten commoners — Pym, Hampden, Hollis, 
Marten, Fiennes, Pierrepoint, Glyn, sir William Mealier, 
sir Philip Stapleton, and sir Joliir'Meyrick. But all 
its most arduous duties fell upon Pym, and to their per- 
formance, with his old and unWearied energy, he entirely 
devoted what was left of his great and useful life. 

With a view to that solemnity which was thought 
befitting tbe capital of a country through which civil 
war now raged, one of the first acts of the houses was the 
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isstie of an order thef ^ during the present period of ciu 
lamity^ when humiliation and prayer better became 
the state of public affairs than mirth and levity/’ all 
public stage-plays should cease and be forborne. There 
is something grand in this^ with which* the liveliest and 
most liberal imagination amongst us now meed not fail 
to sympathise. The players, however, were not dis- 
comfited. Scorning plain pipSe, they sent up a rhymed 
petition to the houses, and then followed the army of the 
king. From the petition itself a line or tw may serve ^ 
• ♦ We vow \ 

Not to act anything you disallow. 

We will not dare at your strange votes to jeer. 

Or [tersonate king Pym with his state Aeer.* 

Pym was a favourite and scarcely objectionable 
term of royalist reproach, against one who reigned with 
absolute power over the afiections of the great mass 
of the English people. 

As the players went out, pamphlets and newspa pej^ y 
a new, and many n/hy think a somewhat less excepum. 
able, series of abstract and brief chronicles of the 
time,” came in. Now, News from Hull," “ TratHs 
from York," and Warranted Tjdings from Ireland," 
coursed the country side ; now, the Scots’ Dove " 
assaulted and tore to pieces the Parliament Kite’’ or 
tile Secret Owl and the Weekly Discoverer " 
suddenly found himself The Discoverer stript nfted." 
The principal regular newspaperi|^ however, were, on 
the side of the parliament, the Mercurius Britannicus, 
written by the famous Marchamont Needham, or foul- 
mout];ied Ned," as his polite opponents styled him ; 
and, on the king’s side, the Mercurius Aulicus, pub- 
lished under the classic auspices of Oxford, aifil written, 

> King Pym hiM been iiorMnatcd at iBflf, however, or if not jwrsonated, 
at least delineatPtl, by Mr. Drowning, with inflnite force, cxi>ressioii, and 
beauty, in t)ic recent tragedy of ^ Stratford.'* But the otfences against 
at this time were not all so harmless as that alluded to in the 
text. I copy from the Old Pari. Hist. vol. li. p. Ctiti. “ IVo were tried 
this day at the lords' bar ; one of them, Mr Windebunk, for saying, * that 
Mr. Pym had taken a bribe of .‘jO/. sitting in the cliair in Easter term i 
that he had as many sugar loaves given for bribes, as he had sold for 
6 or 700/. That before he was a parliament man he w'as wartfi little, but 
he had now cozened the king of as much money as he had bought a good estate, 
and given 10,000/. the king's money' fotiie mat rage 0 / hu daughter 

T 2 • 
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as Needham used to say, by* Birkenhead the scribe 
(afterii^’ards sir John’), secretary Nicholas the informer, 
George Digby the contriver,'^ and that very reverend 
divine, doctor Peter Ileylin. The wars of these rival 
journalists were carried on without much scruple on 
either side, f though the court, undoubtedly, carried off 
the palm for indecency* ; and they served to disseminate, 
in every possible shape, th<? fiercest hate and malice. I 
have examined them all (I believe), with the utmost 
care, and shalVd)e able to' illustrate the remaining part 
of niy subject ^vith an occasional extract. 

The exertions which Pym found requisite to maintain 
the interest and honour of parliyincnt at this time, a-e 
almost incr(‘dihle ; and as the cheipiered fortunes of the 
parliamentarian army darkened into positive losses, the 
difficulties of his position were only less extraordinary 
than the resources they called forth fiom him. ‘^From 
tk'*ee of the clock in the morning to the evening, and 
from evening to midnight,** says afl unimpeachable wit- 
ness, Dr. Marshall who stood by his siile, he laboured 
in the service of the commonwealth. Now on the field 
of action, consultingrwith Hampden ; now in the tent 
of Essex, strengthening his failing purpose ; again at 
Westminster ; and then among the J.«ondon citizens : 
— it was I’yin, *4ind Pym alone, who held at this awful 
crisis the frame of the executive together, 

And,what in this v^s probably the most extraordinary, 
his influence sustained itself in defiance of all the violent 
changes and affections of the short-sighted multitude. 
In the opening months of the war, for instance, ‘a ne- 
gotiation with the king was opened, and became highly 
unpopular^ Pym acknowledged dts propriety, however, 
and, vvfth some of the commit tec, ,^irosen ted himself at 
the Guildhall, and thus addressed the authorities- : — 
My lord mayor and gentlemen, 1 and my colleagues 
we here to represent to you (to you of this famous city 


* Funeral Spnnon, p .Sf> 

> This speech is not in Ituslmorth. 1 copy from an edition printed 
‘ for l*eter Cole.” 
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of London, who will mike it much more famous by these 
noble affections; which you have shewed still to the 
public good, and by yielding so much aid and so much 
encouragement as you have done to the parliament in 
maintaining it !} the state of both houses, and the reasons 
and motives ui)on which they did desire peace ; motives, 
indeed, that have wrought with us from tRe beginning 
of this war to this time ; for we should never havf' 
stepped one step towards war, if we might have had, 
or hoped for, such a peace as jnight have secured religion 
and liberty, and the public gj.>od of the^ingdom. filut 
truly ill counsel did exclude us from siicn hope. 

We now conceive that the king, having seen the 
courage of his subjects, having seen the danger of his 
own person, and so much blood shed about hin^ will be 
more tractable to good conditions of peace, than he would 
have been before ; and that is the reason why we do 
think fit to try him, once more, after this battle that 
liath been lately iWiglit, before it come to flfffffier 
battle. 

‘^It is true, that this may seem a resolution contrJi*y 
to that which \v%s opened to you ^ithiii these few days ; 
but you will conceive, that all great councils are subject 
to alter their resolutions, acconling as matters alter, and 
as the apprehensions of matters alter; for if things 
appear more clear and hopeful to them at one tinfb than 
another, it is no dishonour for them to vary according 
to their appearance, judgments, and best reasons, so long 
as they do it with affections to the best purpose, which 
you pi ay rest assured the parliament hath done. And 
though we desire peace very much, yet a peace to betray 
religion, or to betray^ our liberties, wc slftdl always 
esteem worse than «rar ; therefore' wc shall puW it to a 
very quick issue, if the king receive the petition, to 
make such propositions a# you may see. 

First, whether you shall be secured in your re- 
ligion ; in your religion with a hope of reformation ; 
such a reformation as may maintain the power pf religion, 
and the purity of religion, as well as the name of 
T 3 ’ 
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religion, for we shall not be coii(«nted with the name, 
nor without a reformation that shall maintain the power 
of it. Next, we shall pursue the maintenance of our 
liberties, liberties that may not only be in laws and 
statutes, but liberties diat may be in practice and in ex.* 
ecution ; and to take su<di course, that you may have the 
ejBfects of them in truth ; for to have printed liberties, 
and not to have liberties in truth and reality, is but to 
mock the kingdom : and 1 hope we shall take care for 
that in the second place., Thirdly, we shall take care 
to maintain th^di^ity anj the honour of parliament, 
for that is what wdll be a lasting security to you in your 
liberty and religion. We shall take care, in the fourth 
place, to answer the affections of the city of London, 
that we cvill not consent to anything that shall be pre- 
judicial to them. W e wdll preserve them in the highest 
degree of honour, that ever this city of London was in ; 
and truly it is now in tlie highest degree of honour that 
ever'it was, for you have carried yhurselves in such a 
regard to the public, as never any of your predecessors 
di> 1 before ; and therefore we shall, in a peace, be as 
careful of you as of ourselves; and you may be assured 
of this, that if we have not this peace, our lives, our 
pains, our estates, they shall all join with you in main, 
taining that with the sword, which we can not get in 
an huinble way by petition. And this, 1 again say, we 
shall bring to a quick issue. 

** Therefore I shall only move you, as I am commanded 
to do from the parliament, that you will not think there 
is any fainting on our parts ; that we are more co\d or 
less affectionate to any of these good ends than heretofore 
we have been ; but that we would compass them with 
more secure advantage. For if ycu can get these by 
peace, you will have great advantages by it : you wiU 
hinder foreign invasions from beyond the seas ; you will 
quickly be able to master the rebels in Ireland ; you 
will quickly be able to suppress the papists that begin to 
rise in England ; — then you shall have a perpetual 
security, that they shaU^ never be able to hurt you more. 
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Therefore^ if we can h|<re such a peace without further 
hazard and blood-shedding^ we shall praise God^ and 
esteem it as a great blessing. But if not^ pray lay not 
down the same spirits^ for we have the same hearts, and 
multitudes of spirits, and the ‘kingdom inclinable to us. 
Where the king has been, many, to save their estates 
and lives, have shewed themselves but ineff ; for it was 
not to be thought that single .coTintics should maintain 
themselves against an army • — but they have hearts as 
they had theretofore; and^t^o doubt but they will join 
with us, with more alacrity, ^when they^ee we have-" de- 
sired peace by all the ways we could, ancr can not have it. 

We shall, by this means, satisfy our own consciences; 
we shall satisfy many members of parliament, that 
desired it might be put on this way ; we sh^Jl satisfy 
many of the kingdom too, that have held themselves 
indi^erent ; but when they see there is no ho^e of 
peace, in such a way, without blood, certainly they will 
stand to us for religion and liberty, which BtMtsf be 
destroyed if we cannot secure them without war. 
Therefore, 1 shall commend to you, that you wouldjiot 
let fall any part of your contributions, for it is that 
which must maintain the army ; nor entertain iU 
apprehensions of tlie parliament ; but go on so as you 
have done. The end of all, 1 hope, will be such that 
God may have all the glory, and you all the comfort !'' 

Two little months after, however, when war, again 
less successfully resumed, was not so popular, he pre- 
sented himself in tlie same place, and requested from 
the ^me authorities a further assessment of supply upon 
the citizens. 

My lord mayor and gentlemen,” he saidp we come 
not to tell your los^ship and these worthy citizens only 
our wants and dangers, but we come to speak the thanks 
of the parliament to you, for that which you have 
already done ; for that you have shewed so much 
affection to the public, and that it hath produced so good 
effects througliout the whole kingdom. Now you have 
jodeed an army raised, most out of this city, able to 
T 4 
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defend (with God’s blessing) thigf religion and liberty of 
the kingdom^ if it may be upheld ! And we come not 
only to give you thanks for that which you have done, 
but to stir yoli up to join with us in giving thanks to 
GU)d that hath given such a blessing to our endeavours, 
that when, by letters iRcnt into all parts almost, our 
enemies did jiresume beforehand to triumph in die 
ruin and plundering of‘ this city, God prevented it, and 
hath kept you safe ; kept your houses, your walls, your 
suburbs, safe from that that was intended against you ! 
Aiul now', triil^J as W’e haye sought for this blessing by 
fasting and by prayer, so it is fit that we should testify 
our thanksgiving for it ; and this is a necessary part of 
our errand wdiich w'eare sent about. And that we may 
he servi«i*ahle to (Tod's providence still, as he hath 
stirred up your hearts to do so much already, so that he 
would stir you up still to continue to do that which is 
fit to%e done for the future ; and that you W'ill do it in 
suc?T*v* way as may be most pleasing* to yourselves. 

We come not diither, that, by any consent here in 
jftfdic, you should bind yourselves in particular ; but 
we come to let you kpow' the dangers of the kingdom, 
with the sense the parliament hath of it, and of the city 
especially ; that you may not lose that which hath been 
already clone, but that you may go on still chearfully 
to do tile full vrork. And wc come to tell you that the 
parliament doth intend the burden shall not lie upon 
you that are well affected and come in voluntarily ; but 
that they have thought upon a way, and have begun it 
already, and 1 hope, within two or three days at. the 
most, it shall be published to you, that all that are in- 
disposed shall be forced to do that, which, out of readi- 
ness and^,chearfulnesse to the public<igood, they will not 
do of themselves. Neither limit we it to the city and 
suburbs ; but we are in a course to draw in all the 
counties of the kingdom, that as the burden is universal, 
so the aid may be universal. These are the thoughts of 
the parliament. 

If it ^ease God to bless your forces that are aL 
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ready raised and contii|ued^ we hope you shall not only 
see peace a^ain in the kingdom, and security for your 
religion, but see that the burden shall lie upon those 
who have been the engines and actors o^ the mischiefs 
and troubles that are come upon us. • They shall then 
recompense the charges you hare l)een at already ! 

This is the intention of the parliameft. Only for 
the present do somewhat ! JCvery man, as God shall 
enable him, do somewhat ! “Thus we may meet the pre- 
sent necessities, and prevent the dangers that require a 
present subsistence, and present BUjifft' of the army ; 
without which, what is it wdl follow, but the danger of 
the city, tlie luin of the countries about, the stopping 
up of the river, ^vhich is almost taken from you, and 
the loss of the sea coasts ! Y on cannot hq^e better 
hearts than you have ; God hath enabled many of you 
with purses ; I hope it will be so readily disposed, that 
we shall have a full joy in the recompence of it, Jnd of 
the retribution. Tdiis let us all pray to God toJiP^h/g to 
pass.” % 

A supply followed this speech, which is an exquisite 
specimen of those wonderful popular arts ” which 
Clarendon ascribes to Pyin. It would, indeed, be diffi- 
cult to imagine any thing better adapted to the occasion 
— so forcible, yet worded with such nice subtlety, as tlie 
passages which have just been quoted. JMeanwhile the 
king, heated with his imagined successes, addressed a 
paper to the city of London, in the highest style of a 
conqueror. Their recent actions he represented herein 
as ^outrages of so tremendous a nature, that tliey called 
down the immediate vengeance of (lod, unless the city 
would purge itself of guilt, by deliveringp up to him 
their^ pretended loijd mayor, and other leaders^ whom he 
had particularly marked as traitors in his proclam- 
ations ; • he graciouslyvoffered pardon to the rest, and 
added that he would give them the honour of his pre- 
sence, when they should put themselves in a proper 
posture to receive him ; with a warning, that whosoever 
* Those were Ven, Foulke, and Manwaring. 
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should henceforward contribute^ (7 the payment of ton- 
nage and poundage, or any other tax, on what pretence 
of authority soever, to the maintenance of the army 
under the earl%f Essex, must expect the severest pu- 
nishment the lawrcould indict. He concluded with an 
express command, that this his manifesto should be read 
out publicly ili the city of London. This command, at 
least, was o1)eyed. The parliament was communicated 
with, and a committee of l^ih houses were .present when 
it w^as read. 

“ Methinks Tc.oe him '' says Mr. Godwin, in reference 
to this period, ^methinks 1* see Charles, in his principal 
entrance into London, surrounded by all his minions 
and myrmidons, his horse's hoofs w'et with his country's 
blood.’' ^ 

But this was not to be while Pym lived. The king's 
manifesto was read, and a deep silence followed — 
when “ Mr. Pym, tliat worthy member of the house of 
conTTijr and patriot of his count'-y,” as Peter Cole 
styles him in his edition of the speech, rose and com- 
mitted, elaborately but with singular force and clearness, 
on the various allegations of Charles. He acknowledged 
the generous and magnanimous conduct of tlie city, and 
their steady adherence to the principles of Ul)crty : he 
avowed, that all those actions with which they had been 
reproached by the king had been done in obedience to 
the commands of parliament : he vindicated those com- 
mands, and shewed that the king s answer was a libel, 
stuffed with scandalous, injurious aspersions on the two 
respectable bodies of parliament and city: as to the king's 
assertion, that he was driven by tumults out of the city, 
Pym remembered the company of the king’s going the 
day after attempt to seize the metpbers into the city, 
without a guard ; ^ and lus residing divers days at 
Whitehall, Hampton-court, and Windsor, without any 
attempt which could give him apprehension of fear. On 
Charles's accusation against the two houses, of destroying 
the property of the subject, by taking away the twentieth 
part by an arbitrary power, Pym observed, that there 
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was little reason for |thi6 objection on his majesty’s 
behalf, when* it was well known, that from the subjects 
who were within the power of his army he did take the 
full yearly value of their lands, and in softie cases more ; 
that not only parttcular houseS) but whole towns, had 
been plundered by command a^d design ; and that by 
proclamations men were declared to forfeit all their 
estates, because they would* nbt obey arbitrary com. 
mands. To the king's deciafation, that he expected to be 
kept from tumults and afiri^ts, Pym observed, that his 
majesty’s expressions, in his answeN^ tending to the 
making a division in the city, and to tih raising a party 
which might make disturbsmces in the orderly govern- 
ment now established in it, would be more prejudicial 
to his quiet abode in London than any thing ^hich had 
ever been acted by the houses of parliament, or the 
present governors of the city. In conclusion, as to tlie 
threatening part of the matter, Pym added, with a stem 
indifference, that ^he danger arising from ill 

councils which influenced the king, could not be kept 
off but by the power of arms ; and that the lords 
commons were so far from being frighted by his 
menaces, that they had just declared farther contribution 
towards the maintenance of the army ; that tliey hoped 
for the continuance of the good affections of the city ; 
and indeed desired that they would add at onae some 
farther contributions towards the support of the forces 
which were now in existence for all their safeties. 

The effect of this speech is strikingly describe# by 
thq reporter. '^At the end of every period t/ie ap. 
piause wag go great, that he wag fain to rest till silence 
wag again made ; and, at last (the company ready to 
be dissolved), aftej some pause and coDsult|tion with 
the committee of lords and commons then present, si. 
lence being made, he closed all with the words follow- 
ing : ^ Worthy citizens, you have understood the sense 
of both houses of parliament, concerning my lord 
mayor here, and those worthy members of your city, 
that are demanded ; you liave heard the parliament 
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dare, that they will protect th(im in that which they 
have done by direction of both houses ; and they expect 
that you should express it yourselves likewise^ that if 
any violence be offered to them, you will secure and defend 
them with your uttermost force ; anfl you shall always 
find, that this protect!^ of the parliament shall not 
only extend (o these, but to all others that have done 
any thing by their command.* Which words were no 
sooner uttered, but the citizens, with one joint harmony 
of minds and voices, gave such an acclamation as ivould 
have drowned the former, if they had been then 
breathing ; width, after a long continuance, resolved 
itself into this more articulate and distinct voice, ^ We 
will live and die with them ! We will live and die 
with them !’ and the like. So that,” concludes Mr. Pe- 
ter C’oles, ^'in tlie managing of this day’s work, God 
was so pleased to manifest himself, that the welhaf- 
fected went away not strengthened only, hut rejoicing ; 
and^\4»* malignants (as they have been called), some 
convinced, others silenced, many ashamed ; — it fully 
appc'aring how little power they had to answer their 
desires of doing mischief. — Instead of dividing the 
city, the city were more exceedingly united ; instead 
of a dissipation, thousands were unexpectedly brought, 
as it ivere, into an unthought of association, to live and 
die in tthe defence of those zealous and honourable as- 
sertors of their peace and liberties, all which we may sum 
up in that triumph of the man of God : ^ In tlie thing 
whftein they dealt pronaly, God was above them.' 

Proud indeed was Pym’s bearing through these g^at 
•extremities of the cause, which, however, now threatened 
to deepen duly. Sir William Waller suffered a serious 
check fro^m his old friend sir Ralph. Hopton, and was 
subsequently completely routed by- Wilmot. Exeter 
and Bristol at about the same time surrendered to the 
king. The London people began to murmur, and the 
danger was imminent indeed. 

Again Pym saved the commonwealth. The formid- 
able conspiracy against the parliament, and the life of 
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Pym, its* principal niember, known by the name of 
Waller’s plot, was now discovered by the unwearied 
and unwinking vigilance of the patriot, and the feel- 
ing produced by its disclosure reanimated the sympa- 
tliies of the people. The plot had ^been got up by 
Edmund Waller the poet, in co^Acert with t}vo associates, 
named Challoner and Tomkini^ The ooject was to 
seize the persons of Pym attd the leading n^embers of 
the commons, and deliver up the city to the king. 
The })roceedings were nearly ripe, whep, says Claren. 
don, a servant of Mr. Tomkins, wiS had often citr- 
sorily overheard his master and Mr, Waller discourse 
qf the argument, placed himself behind a hanging, at 
a time they were together; — and there, whilst either 
of them discoursed the language and opinion of the 
company they kept, overheard enough to make him 
believe his information and discoxery would make 
him welcome to those whom he thought concerned ; 
and so went to Mr.**J*ym, and acquainted him ^rtVh all 
he had heard, 'i'he time when IVIr. Pym w^as made 
acquainted with it is not knoxvn ; hut the circtm- 
staiices of the publishing it ^jj'cre such as filled al 
men with ajiprehensions. It was on Wednesday the 
thirty-first of May, tlieir solemn fast day, when, being 
all at their sermon, in St. Margaret’s (diurch at West- 
minster, according to their custom, a letter or fiiessage 
is brought privately to Mr. Pym, who thereupon, with 
some of ll>e most active members, rise from their se|ts; 
and, after a little whispering together, remove out of 
thui church. This could not hut exceedingly affect 
those XV ho stayed behind. I m media tel jr they sent 
guards to all the prisgns, as Lambeth hous'(* Ely house, 
and such places, v^j^ere their malignants w'eie in cus- 
tody, with directions ‘ to search the prisoners,’ and 
some other places whidh they thought fit should he 
suspected. After the sermons were ended, th(‘ houses 
met ; and were only told, ‘ that letters w'ere in ter- 
cepted going to the king and the court at,Oxford, that 
expressed some notable conspiracy in hand, to deliver 
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Up the parliament and the dty ^to •^e hands of the 
eaTaliera; and that the time for the execution^ of it 
drew very near.* Hereupon a committee was ap. 
pointed ‘ to examine all persons they thought flt^ 
«id to apprehend” some nominated at that time. ’ And 
the same nigjit, the condnittee apprehended Mr. Waller 
and Mr. Tomkins ; an4i the next day^ such others aa 
they thought fit.*’ ' ' 

The utmost available use was made of this dis- 
covery by Pyni, and the most striking was the in- 
troduction of a^w against, this or any similar design, 
which, though nominally optional^ served all the pur- 
poses of a test. Tomkins and Challoner were tried and 
executed ; and died acknowledging the justice of their 
punishme.it. Waller had disclosed so much, that on 
the payment of a fine of 10,000/. and a year’s im- 
prisonment, he was suffered to carry his ignominy to 
France. The whole course and management of the 
plotT^d its discovery, were enlai^ed on in. the city 
with Pym’s usual adroitness and popular power, and a 
copy of the elaborate speech he delivered at the Guild- 
hall, corrected by hi'’ own hand,*' will be found in 
the appendix." 

Stili the king’s successes continued, and still the 
inadequacy and slackness of Essex became more and 
more apparent. A proclamation appeared from Charles 
promising free pardon to all, with some few excep- 
tioij^ on the laying down of arms. The exceptions 
included l^ym and Hampden, as principal traitors. 


•' 1 Hist. vol. iv. p.6H, G7. In No. 112. of King’s Pamphlets, part. 14. p. 300., 
is a preposterous account of this plot, stating that it was merel)' a com- 
mission issued Charles against traitors," and that certain members of 
the house of commons, assuming themselves to be the traitors, having 
fMind in whe e hhiids the commission wa<<. " on V^'ednesday, May the Slst. 
when the r^t of their tiody were at church to observe the fast. Home fifty 
of them went into the house of commons, anti delegated the whole powOr of 
the house to master Pym, master GIvn, MA St. John, sir Harry Vane the 
younger, and sir Gilbert Gerard: who, raising the trained bands, seized 
upon such persons as they thought were likely to cross their purposes, and 
filled the town with all the noise and clamour before remembered," &c. 
Ac. The only efibet of this is to implicate the king more deeply in the 
treachery. 

^ Appendix Af 

^ See ParL Hiit. vol. xU. p. 311, 3]9. 
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Some of the moderate pre^’jterians ^ in the house 
showed signs of wincing. The answer of Pym was 
one of the boldest and most decisive measures yet 
adopted. He carried up an impeachment against the 
queen which Hollis has commemofated in his me- 
moirs as the first great victory gained by Ijie independ- 
ents over the presbyterians. Jt is dear to me that 
the great patriot resorted ,td this as a stroke of im- 
mediate policy alone, and without any view to serious 
measures against Henrietta.* (I am eerily certain tl^t, 
had Pym survived, poor fteble Lauc^ould not have 
died upon th# scaffold.) Any hope of compromise with 
fhe house of commons, as a body, after the queen's 
impeachment, was utterly hopeless. * 

The abuses poured out from Oxford liff^n Pym, 
were commensurate with these services to the good old 
cause.” ^ ‘^Mercurius Aulicus” of March the 8th, 1()4S, 
observes : — It was carried from London, by letters 
of the 24 of March^ that in the house of comnfbhs, the 
day before, there had been a great adoe about his ma- 
jestie's proclamation, prohibiting the association ^o- 

> By the aid of this very party, Pym was 191^ more than once in a motlc> 
rate anil generous jKilicy as to the ctmducl of the war. From one of the 
ncw8pd]>cr« of a few inonthA before, tor instanre, 1 take the loDowing " It 
wan advertized from London, that Ufioii Wrdnesday, May 17., at there* 
coinineiidation ot the earle ol Fusex, a motion was made in the houiie of 
commuiifi, tliat the counteS'C of Rivers might have her coaeh.borses re- 
stored, which hail before beeno taken from her by 8ome of (lie hOTse-takers 
for the two houses of parliament ; which, though it was a very easic cour- 
tesie, eonHidenng that she had been rifled by them (as themselves con- 
fessed) to the value ot 40,(XX)/., and that it was pro|K>8ed by Master Pym 
(no meane man 1 hope), would bj no means fiatisc.'’ 

A tnc'ssaae being scut up from the lower house, to desire the lords to 
sit awhile, lor they had a matter of great imporUnce to cdmmunicato to 
them, soon’ after came up 'Mr. Pym to acquaint their lordships that, 
the commons had discharged their consciences by the following vote which ' 
they bad passed ; — * I'hat the queen had levied war against the parlia- 
ment and kingdom;’ and haying discharged their con.sci«Acos, they think 
it fit to 'discharge their duly too ; and said, he was commanded by the 
house of commons asseiitjed in parliament, in the name oP themselves, 
and of all the commons of England, to accuse and impeach, and he did 
accordingly now accuse and impeach, Henrietta Maria, queen of England, 
of high treason. And tliey d^ired their lordships to issue forth pro- 
clamaiions to summon her to appear before them, and receive a trial and 
due sentence for the same. It is observable that these votes were carried 
in the house of commons tiem. cof. The queen had just before ^met the 
king at Edge Hill, with a reinforcement or ;3(K)0 foot, 30 troops of horse 
and dragoons, and six pieces of cinnon, liesides great stive of other war. 
bkc ammunition, which mode the house of commons so exasperated against 
her.'* — i*ar/. I/ist. vol.xii. p. S6!>. 
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jeetet and agreed upon hy theni|^ between the counties* 
of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Hampshire ; firhich was 
^veighed against with all possible acrimony by Mr. 

who spake against it no less than seven times, 
and that with so. much violence and passion that he 
was faine to take breaih.*' Some passages follow that 
may not with propriety be quoted, concerning the 
hums and plaudites ” bestowed upon this Mr. Pym.*' 
The same agspectable journal of a few weeks later, after 
describing me shift to which the commons hatl been 
put for want ^ money, s^d a warrant circulated by 
lady ^V’aller to arrest the deserters fromilicr husband's 
army, proceeds thus : — This warrant a gentlemmi 
of ^ood credit saw this week, which you must suppose 
was draw# up at the honourable she>committec, W'bich 
is ever full of feares and sadnesse fettt tkut gooif fat 
man, manU^r John Vym, aUould losv hi ft %'otr, kif going 
to master Hampden upon tahtw ear neat luainisaeJ^ 
if^cUs us/’ rejoins Needham U this in tl^^j “ Mer*« 
curius Britannicus,” ^Hie toils us of our she-^Stnijiittec 
agliii. Aulicus, let our ladies alone, they love not to 
be handled like your,s at Oxford/' Pym's change of 
residence has the liSnour of mention in a succeeding 
‘^Aulicus”: — *'Mt is sigiiificde in the same letters, 
that the committee for disposing of delinquents’ estates, 
have appointed the earl of Derby’s house in West- 
minster to lie a dwelling for Mr. Pym, with especial 
direction that he be not too modest or reserved in the 
use thereof ; and that others ol* the houses and house- 
hold stafTe about the tower are like to be disposed, by 
the same uuthoritie (^> whoae ahnre, think you, vnll^ 
Whitehall jhll in this dislrihntion ” On the other 
hand, aij^ opposition journal states a very haii^some 
tribute to the patriot, as paid by the court at Oxford : 
— It is credibly affirmed thai. the cavaliers do usually 
drink this wicked and blasphemous health, viz . — ^ 1. A 
healtlu to his majestic, by wshom we live, move, and 
have our bejng. A health to the confusion of Pym, 

' I By Hampden and Fym. See Life of Hampden, post, p. 351. 
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his Gk>d^ and hig gosp^/ ” One extract more frdb the 
Oxford court journal : — From London we are certi- 
fiedj that one master Carleton hath so frequently feastc^ 
the worthy members^ one whereof was master Pyiii> 
(whoj the world knowes> is a man of quick dispatch), 
that they have eaten the saidi Carleton ^nto a pretty 
broken fortune, and rendered^ lum fit to be a new 
common councilman ; but tb make him whole again, 
the worthies have preferred him to a canine s place 
in his excellencie’s army, where, if h^hme apace, Jie 
may rise to be as high as ^anwarin^r Ven, at Ua^t 
as great as the earle of Essex/* 

^ Nor was this the only kind of attack now made upon 
thq patriot. Clarendon boldly affirms, thalP his 
power of doing shrewd turns was extraordtnary, and 
no less in doing good offices for particular persons ; 
and thai he did preserve many from censure, who ivere 
under the severe displeasure of the hopses, and looked 
upon as eminent definquents ; and the quality W many 
of tlpiin made it believed, that he had sold that pro- 
tection for valuable considerations.’* This latter ^le- 
duction may be sup])osc(l to rest,|^)n the same authority 
to which lord Clarendon has confessed himself indebted 
for other slanders against the patriot — that of ‘'an 
obscure person or two/* ^ The incident, without 
the deduction, would have better deserved menfion, as 
an evidence of Pyin’s generosity and kindness. But 
the wonder would have been, if such a forward and 
eminent person as Pym, in times of such exasperation, 
hadj^escaped these fiercest slanders. They ])assed unnoticed 
by himself ; but the commons themselves interfered at 
last. When sir John,Hotham, for instanedj brought to 
the bar of the hous^ /dt desertion to the king, was asked, 

' Whether he knew of any members of that house, or of 
the lords, that had conveyed any treasure beyond seas ? 
He answered, he knew of none, if he were to die that 
instant. And being again asked, whether he knew 
that Mr. Pym had conveyed any treasure in like 
> Sec the text restored in Clarendon, vo). 1 . 1 >. 493. 

TOL. 111. U A 
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HianneT ; with some astonishmett he asked, ~ if that 
question was asked him in earnest ? protested he* knew 
nothing of it^ and that he had never reported any such 
thing.* ** I will quote the sequel of this^ as it is given 
in the Parliamentary History. ^ In the course of 
these examiipationS;, th^ reader may observe^ that Mr. 
Pym is mentioned as cjjarged with some indirect prac- 
tices. To do justice to fh^t great man^ on the same 
day, Sir Ete^rd Bainton, a member of the house of 
commons ^sent for^ ^charged with saying^ that 
the Lord Say at^i'Mr. Pym had betrayed the jwest and 
north ; and being demanded, whether he had spoke 
those words charged upon him, answered : — he did not 
spe^ them as they were there laid down. Being then 
demanded"' what he had s})oken to that purpose ; an- 
swered, that he had learned, since he had sat here, that 
he ought not to speak aiiything here that reflected to 
the prejudice qf another member; aqd therefore de- 
sired Id* be excused, unless he 'were enjoined and 
commanded. Whereupon, he was enjoined to s^>eak 
thd' whole truth ; and then he said, that he did not 
say that Mr. Pym har^ lietrayed the west, but that he 
had betrayed his county ; which he did, by being a 
means of detaining him in prison, who only was able to 
maintain and preserve that county, till the saul county 
was quite lost, notwithstanding many orders made for 
his bringing up. As for betraying the north, he knew 
nothing more of that than he had heard in the Jiouse, 
which sounded bad enough ; viz., that the offer of the 
lord Savile and sir William Savile, to deliver up to 
the parliament's forces York, and that whole county, if 
they mighit not be prejudiced in their persons and 
estates, vas prevented : adding, th.'‘t he had heard it 
said and affirmed, with solemn and deep oaths and 
protestations, that the loid C'ottington had treated with 
his majesty for the pardon of the lord Say and Mr. Pym ; 
and that if they bad had the preferments they expected, 
we had notrbeen brough to the condition we now are 
in. Being demanded from whom he heard this, an- 
• ^ Pari. Hift. vol. xii. p S7!). 
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swered, it was from! the lord Grandison's brother, 
lieutenant-colonel Brett, and serjeant-major Juques, 
all officers in the king's army, and prisoners with him at 
Gloucester. Mr. Fym, in answer to the cliarge, pro- 
tested solemnly, that he never had* intercourse with 
the lord Cottington, by one* means o^ other, since 
difference between the king and parliament. That he 
never received but two mq^lages from him since this 
parliament began ,* the one was by sir Ingram, 

long before he died ; the other by sij. UBEjamin Rjid- 
yard. Upon the whole, the commons jfoted the diarge 
laid upon Mr. Pyin by sir Edward Bainton, to be 
&ilse and scandalous ; and that the said sir Edward 
should be forthwith sent to the Tower, there to remain 
a prisoner during the pleasure of the house.*'* 

Increasing in malignity, however, Pym's slanderers 
now fixed upon his religious faith and personal relation 
to the king, and levelled such monstrous charges 
against him in regard to both, that he thoughf^it neces- 
sary at last to issue a declaration and vindication, " 
tvhich will be found at length in the Appendix.* •in 
this, with great modesty of language and feeling, he 
compares his fate with that of the orator and patriot 
of his country, Cicero.” “ I will not,” he says, “ he 
so arrogant as to parallel myself to that worthy ; yet 
my case, if we may compare lesser things wifti great, 
hath to his a very near reseiqhlance ,* the reason I am 
so much maligned and reproached by ill-affected persons 
being, because I have been forward in advancing the 
affairs of the kingdom, and have been taken notice of 
for that forwardness ; they, out of their malice, con- 
verting that to a vicG) which, without boasf be it spoken, 
1 esteem iny greatest virtue.” He concluded with 
affirming his continued attachment to a form of limited 
and constitutional monarchy in England. Such a mo> 
narchy2, had his life and that of Hampden been spared, 

' Appendix K. 

> Shortly before thedeatli of Pym, the elector palatine sent letters to 
the parliament, dcclariiiff hissatisfaetiou with the roireiiaTit. and bemoan mg 
the conduct of his brother, prince Rupert, in lighting against the legis. 

V 2 
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would, in all probability, have resulted from the war ; 
and the settlement of its conditions, and of the true 
extent of the power and authority of the people, would 
doubtless have put to shame the feeble and uncertain 
settlement of 1 688 . But this hope was already vain. 

News of Pampden 8 *death had reached London, and 
Pym felt himself sinking under a gradual and wearing 
illness. His labours had overtasked his strength. Still 
he appeared in the house of commons, however, and 
had still one of ^he greatest achievements of his life to 
perform. ^ ' 

Sanguine hopes prevailed at Oxford that the way to 
London was open at last. Waller was routed in the 
west, and the strong places were in Charles’^s hands. 
(rainsborSugli was re -captured, and Hull in imminent 
danger. The queen joined the king with a reinforce- 
ment, and London w'as without an army or fortifications 
for its^defence. But I’yrn w'as thej^e J The Mercuriiis 
Aulicus had heard of his illness, however, and took 
occasion to throw out the following significant hint : — 
« Vc are heare very glad to heare that the Frt, Th 
ambassadour is most ^jertainly arrived, and doth now 
reside at Sommerset House ; the king and queen Joe 
both desire that he may be the haj)py ineanes to settle 
peace ip this kiiigdome, and that Pym, if he be d'^Ve, 
for so we are certifide by letters, may live to see ^he 


lative body. This very constitutioTial allfinianre obtain eventually, 
for the elector, a perihuw trom the parliament: mo -nan "(jhiva. 
lent to that which he had been accustuincrl to receive m kiiiij. 
The elector liiimielf arrived iii England jost after Pyiii's ileceahc U it 
poamblc that aoinething more than this grant, frustrated bv the patriot*! 
death, had heeri*fiecrctl> in agitation, and that Pym had oriifinally con. 
templated ttCt introduction of thix electoral pripcfv as the founder ot' a new 
royal dvuasty, if it became ncccosary to depose Charles 1. Y 

• In a recent compilation, entitled ** Memoirs of Selden,'* Pym receives 
casual mention, at this |ieriod, a.s ha^ng singular influence. Mr. 
Bailhe,*’ says the cominler, “ gives this instance of the popularity of 
Mr. Pym, in ‘On Wednesday, Mr. Pym was ere 'edfroin his house 

to Westminster, on the shoulders ot the chief men in e lower house, all 
the house going in procession before him’” ,Poor Mr. Raillie little 
thought the use^is description of the i>atriot*8 funeral would be put to ! 
It was, alas!- tne dead bodv of Pym thus carried by his old fticudi^ to 
its last resting place, in testimony of their affectionate respect. 
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king againe^ and, by a^ing God forgivenease, may die 
in his bed ; a mercy wnich he does not deserve,” This 
perfidious suggestion availed nothing. Pym was not 
yet so ill, but that he retained his intellect, and, with 
that, his power ; and now he used tlmm both, with a 
last and memorable effect, agaii^t the king^ 

Essex, despairing^ or willing to compromise, wrote to 
the house of lords advising accommodation. A 
petition was voted accordingly, and was taken into con- 
sideration by the commons after a vehement struggle ; 
but ultimately, by the unparalleled efflj^ts of Pym and 
St. John, a majority of two was obtained against iL 
All the pulpits of London were brought into requi- 
sition, and the people wrought to the last pitch of po<^ 
litical and religious enthusiasm. Yet the danf|er of the 
defenceless state of the capital remained unprovided 
against, and the discontent of Essex himself threatened 
the worst of dangers. Then it was that Pym nobly 
dischargei’ himself o#his last duty to the commowwealth, 
and, oppressed with illness as he was, presented himself 
witli St. tlohn, at the tent of Essex, and there, ^as 
C’laroniion says by his power ^nd dexterity, %vholly 

V ly ol Uio lorvls, oriKinaUy left in the oxccuiive, were now sighing 
<»nc(J inori* ft»T court, and several iiiiseeinly exhibition^ had already 
tfekeo pi lOo belwetMi them and the more resolute members of the com- 
im The following is from a curious panifihlet of the time:— The 
'•j..»,mitteo for the house of uommoiis, which came from OxIord“made a 
reUtion to the house of hn majesty’s answer, which was much com- 
mended and extolled by all inodcrntc men, ami thought to be both full and 
satistartorie ; but that upon the other sidi* it was so farre from pleasing the 
eiigagcil mahgnuni party, that master Martyn said expressly yt it was 
rather to Ih’ sr«jrnc<i than answered ; and finally, that at a conference the 
same day betwixt the houses, for giving some answer to his inajestie’s 
¥nessa;;ps, 111 ‘the ]>:iinted rhaiiibcr, tbe^arle of Nurtliiimberland, standing 
by ^hc fire, asketl master Martyn vwhom he found there) why he brake 
ojieii certain letters winch were sent to him to Oxford (for siich a saucy 
trick had been put upon him), and finding little reason foi^t in his reply, 
gave him a ' - "uiado with his t»iiie, and a blow' with his fist ; whereupon 
Martyn, g» . near hum caught him by the collar of his doublet, or, as 
some say, oy ins iTCorge,*vnich occasioned divers of the standers by to 
draw their fu ''•rds, amongst whom, the earl of rembroke is said to lie one, 
anti tnashr another. And It U'asy:crtified, with all, that the qiiar- 
rell is so much resented, that the commons have voted il to be a breach of 
their privilege, miH the lords of theirx” 

* “Mr. Tym,” he uhsr^rves, ** always opposed all overtures of peace and 
accommoiiatioti ; and when the carl of F^sex was disfiosed. the last summer, 
hv those lords, to m ineiination towards a treaty, as is beton.* remembered, 
Mr. Pyin’s power and dexterity wholly changed him, and wrought him to 
that temper, which he afterwards swerved not from. He was wundertiilly 

V 3 
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changed him, and wrought him ^0 that temper which 
he afterwards swerved not from.** In other words, he 
assured Essex of the support and confidence of the 
house, opened his eyes to the king's particular resent- 
ments and }>ersonal character, and confirmed him in his 
duty. It ha^. been truly said, in reference to this self- 
possessed sagacity and qpurage, that men actuated by 
either extreme of violent tamper or vulgar prudence, 
would have removed from the command a general whom 
they had reason ^ distrust.’* Pym's nobler policy held 
together the aripy without r flaw, and, from that hour, 
the tide of fortune gradually turned. 

He did not live to see this, but the wise conscious- 
ness of what he had done was consolation sufficient for 
such a mind. The hand of death was now upon him. 
Some disgraceful riots broke out at this time, in conse- 
quence of the wants and deprivations incident to the 
war ; and, according to Hush worth, a great multitude of 
the wiv&s of substantial citizens, assisted by a large body 
of men in women’s clothes, came to the house of com- 
moVis with a petition for peace, and blocked up the door 
for two hours. Gf/va us the traitor Pym ! " they 
cried, that we ma'y tear him in pieces ! Give us the 
dog Pym !” but a troop of horse disj^ersed them. The 
traitor or the patriot Pym, — the words may be proba- 
bly thought synonymous here, — was then lying on his 
death.bed. 

The house of commons, anxious to give their great 
leader one proof of confidence more, had conferred on 
him, in November, the all-important office of lieu- 
tenant-general of the ordnance of the kingdom ; but 
from this moment he sank rapidly. With gloating ex- 
pectation^, his death was waited fer by the royalists. 

From London we hear that Pym is crawling to his 
grave as fast as he can,” writes Trevor to the marquess 

t^oltcitous for the coming to their assUtance, though his indisposition 
oi't)ody was so great, that it might wcMl have made another impression upon 
hib mind.*’ — Histurfft vol. iv. p. 44(», 441. 
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of Ormonde^ in a letter dated from Oxford in December. ^ 
A yet more filriking eiAdence of this feeling is supplied 
in the following extract from the Parliament Scout^ 
published some days before: — We have given the 
enemy a great and notable defeat this jveek^ if our^news 
hold true ; for whereas they have far many weeks ex- 
pected the death of master Pym, and hordes have stood 
ready in severall stables^ aryi^almost eaten out their 
heads, for those that were toyo with the news to Oxford, 
and had promise of great reward and knighthood that 
brought it firsts now he is like to re^ver^ and to sft in 
the house of commons a^ain^ to fdCilitate business 
theroj and see an end of the miseries of England ; and 
this will trouble the other party more^ by far, that he is 
mending, than the rout that sir William Waller gave 
to sir Ralph Hopton on Tuesday last.'* 

Very vain was this hope, for on the 8 th of De- 
cember, 1643, Pym died at Derby House. An account 
of the last momenti of his sickness has beeji left by 
one who knew him intimately through life, and at- 
tended his death -l)ed. From tliat we learn thaj he 
maintained the same evenness of spirit which he had 
in the time of his l^alth ; profetsing to myself that it 
was to him a most indifferent thing to live or die : if he 
lived, he would do what service he could ; if he died, 
he should go to that God whom he had served, and 
who would carry on his w^ork by some others : — and to 
others he said, that if his life and death were put into 
a balance, he would not willingly cast in one dram to 
turn the balance cither way. This was his temper all 
tile time of his sickness/' The same interesting me- 
morial tells us that such of his family oii friends who 
endeavoured to be ne&r him, (lest he should faint away 
in his weakness),* have overheard him importunately 
pray for the king's m^esty and his posterity, for the 
parliament and the public cause ; for himself begging 
nothing. And a little before his end, having recovered 
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out of a smundy seeing his friends weeping; around him 
he cheerfully told them, ' he l!ad looked death in the 
fooe, and knew, and therefore feared not, the worst it 
could do, assuring them that his heart was filled with 
more comfort and« joy which he felt from God, than his 
tongue was able to ut(er;* and (whilst ,, a reverend 
minister was it prayer with him) he quietly slept with 
his God.” After reading this calm and affecting account 
of the last moments of this iifimortal advocate of civil and 
religious freedom, no one wjll feel disposed to deny the 
justness of thati^'ropbecy, in which the good and ami* 
able Baxter has indulged in translating Pym into heaven : 
— “ Surely *’ (1 quote from the Saint’s Everlasting 
Rest *’ of that good man), * surely Pym is now a mem- 
ber of a jaore knowing, unerring, well-ordered, right- 
aiming, self-denying, unanimous, honouraVde, triumph- 
ant senate, than that from wluMice he was taken ! " 

On the news of Pym's death say the authors of the 
Farliamqji^uary History, the house «)f commons showed 
a respect to his memory that is without precedent in 
the |Whole course of these inquiries. For we find, in 
the journals, ^ that a committee, there named, was 
appointed to consider ^)f the estatf of Mr. Pym, de- 
ceased, and to offer what they think fit to be done in 
consideration of it to the house ; likewise, to take care 
to prepare a monument for him, at the charge bf the 
commonwealth.’ It was also ordered, ^that the body of 
Mr. Pym be interred in Westminster Abbey, without 
any charge for breaking open the ground there ; and 
that the speaker, with the whole house, do accompany 
his body to the interment.”' ^ 

> ’Welrome nelirR, of course, at Oxturd. 1 e^xtract from The Kinfidome's 
Postf *' with his packet of letters puhlishing his mcHsage to the city 
and country.* — “ It is every where rcuiarkvibly ^served concerning the 
taking of Alton (the particulars whereof are t>ull'y commund to the king- 
dome already, our Post not usingtn relate what hath been printed before)that 
the wrj! same day that there was a ffreat jeast at Ojford; and great pre- 
parations made for boiufires that mghU which was done accordingly. 
The reason waSt/or that they heard that master Ptm was deads and it was 
observed that many cavaliers at Oxford drank that day tiic confusion of 
the roundheads, and particularly sir William Waller.” 

2 Pari. Hist voV xii. p. 46i Prom the ** Kingdom's Weekly Intelli- 
gencer,” 1 take the fbllo^ng ; — ** The parliament so highly honours the 
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On the 15th of Dfcember^ what remained of the 
great patriot was buried," says Clarendon^, with 
wonderful pomp and magnificence, in that place where 
the bones of our English kings and princes are com- 
mitted to their rest." The body, followed by Charles 
and Alexam^er Pym, was carricid from Derby House to 
Westminster Abbey on the shoplders of the ten chief 
gentlemen of the house o/ •commons, in the deepest 
mourning : — Dcnzil Hollis, sir Arthur Hazlerig, sir 
Henry Vane the younger, Oliver Saint John, Strode, sir^ 
Gilbert Gerard, sir John Clotworthy, fir Nevil Poole, sir* 
John Wray, and Mr. Knightley ; and was accompanied” 
(aays the authority I quote, the ' Perfect Diurnall ’ of the 
following week), by both houses of lords and com- 
mons in parliament, all in mourning, by the aasembly of 
divines, by many other gentlemen of quality, and with 
two heralds of armes before the corpse bearing his 
crest. His funeral sermon was made by Mr. Marshall, 
who tooke his text but of the 7th of Micah, part of the 
first and second verses, in these words : * Woe is me, 
for the good man hath perished out of the earth.' "» 

A few extracts from this nqble and affecting ser- 
mon may fitly close this attempt to do tardy justice 
to the life and memory of Pym.'-* 

memory master Pym, that they have ordered a mouument te|/t)C erected 
111 the abbey at Westminster, where lie is to be interred; and the house of 
commons have appointeil themselves to accompany the corpse to the grave, 
ku highly do they value and csteeine the merits and dcscrvings of so good, 
so excellent a patriot, and commonwealth’s man. They have also taken 
order, in regard master Pym hath not onely spent his life in the service 
of the kingilome, hut lost his estate, that a speciall care lie taken for a 
siibsistoiK'e for his sons, who are likewise tn the t^ennee qf the parliament 
and kingdoinc ; it being a thing very considerable and remarkable, that 
the father's care was so totally taken up for the good of the pubhque, that 
he even neglet'teda necessary care to provide for nis chilj^en.” 

^ I mav here subjoin otieKir two points from this writer’s character of 
P}'m. The main part of it has already bitm noticed in thesc^ages. '* No 
man had mure to answi# Air the misehes of the kingdom, ni^ad his hand 
or head deeper in their contrivanee. And yet, I believe, they grew much 
higher, oven in his life, than ha designed. . .Besides the exact knowledge 
of the forms and orders of parliament, which few men had, he had a 
very comely and grave way of expressing himself, with great volubility of 
words, natural and proper ; and understood the temper and affections of 
the kingdom as well as any man ; and had observed the errors and mis- 
takes in government ; and knew well how to make them appear greater 
than they were . .He seemed to all men to have the greatest influence upon 
the house of commons of any man ; and, in truth, 1 think he was the most 
popular man, and the most able to do hurt, that hath lived in anv time.” 

2 A volume might be filled with the rarioua charactef^ of the patriot 
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Our parliament ia weakene^^*' said this eloquent 
and earnest preacher^ ''our armies wasted^ our treasure 
exhausted^ our enemies increased ; and of those few able 
hearts^ heads^ and hands^ who abode faithfull to this great 
cause and worke hi hand, it might even stab us to the 
very heart to thinke how many of them the Lord hatli 
even snatcht away, in the raiddest of their worke, and 
our greatest need ! That excellent spirited lord, the 
lord Brooke ; that rare man, master John Hamp- 
den ,* that true-hearted Nathaniel, master Arthur 
“Goodwin (pardod‘ me, I beseech you, though I men- 
tion them amongst these friends, who cannot thinke of 
them without bitternesse) — ‘How are these mightv 
men fallen in the midst of the battell, and tlie 


with which the various publications now, and for many weeks after, teemed. 
1 will only quote, as a specimen, an ** Ek'Kie ” winch appeared ** in deep 
mourning " in tiie Mercunus Briiannicus. 


No immature nor sullen fate 
Did his iinmortall soulc translate, 

He passed aravely hence, even 
Kept his old pace, tVum eartii to heaven ! 
He had a soulc did always stand 
Open for buhitieii«c, like iiis hatide. 

He took in so much, 1 could call 
Him more tliaii iiidividuall ; 

And so much busiiiesse waited by, 
AVould scarcely give him leave to die. 

He knew the bounds, and every thing 
Betwixt the people and the king i 
He could the just proiiortuns draw 
Betwixt prerogative and law ; 

He lived a p,-ilriot heic mi late. 

He knew each sylhdih* of state. 

That htul our charters aU brene gone. 

In fum wt* hoJ them every one. 

He durst Iv good, and at that tune 
When innocence was halt a crime. 

He h',d Kcene death before he went, 
Opte had it as a token sent ; 

He surfeited on slate afthirs, o 
, Di’d on a uleurisie of caircs, 

'‘Nor doth he now his mourners latM*, 

\Vc have few >oule« but go in blacke, 
And for hia sake have now put on 
A solemne meditation. 

I'eares are tini narrow drnpjis for him, 
And private sighes, too strait for Pym ; 
Kone can compleaU ly Tym lament. 

Hut something like a paritmnent! 
Thvpublicke sorrow qfa state 
Is but a griefe commensurate. 

We must enacted passtons have 
Apd laws for weeping at his grave.'* 
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weapons of warre perished ! the beauty of our Israel 
is slaine in the highiplaces ! • . . And now we meet 
to lament the fall of this choice and excellent man^ 
in whose death the Almighty testifies against us, and 
even fills us with gall and wormwood. 1 know you 
come hither to mourn ; so fully prepared for it, that 
although I am but a dull or&tour to m^ve passion, 1 
may serve well enough to draw* out those tears, where- 
with your hearts and eyes are so big and full. There is 
no need to call for the ^ mourning women, that they 
may come ; and for cunning womej}, that they may 
take up a wailing, to hel]jte your eye# to run downe 
with teares, and your eye-lids to gush out with waters ;* 
the very looking down upon this beere, and the naming 
of the man whose corpes are here placed, and a very 
little speech of his worth, and our miserable Iqsse, is 
enough to make this assembly, like Rachel, not only 
to lift up a voice of mourning, but even to refuse to be 
comforted . . . . I aqn called to speake of a man so eminent 
and excellent, so wise and gracious, so good afid useful], 
whose works so jiraise him in every gate, that if I 
should altogether hold my tongue, the children* and 
babes (I had almost said, th(? stones) would speak : 
upon whose horse could I scatter the sweetest flowers, 
tlio highest expressions of rhetoricke and eloquence, 
you would thinke I fell short of his wortli ; yqu would 
tay, this very name, John Pym, expresseth more then 
all my words could doe. Should 1 say of him, as they 
of Titus, that he was ‘ amor et deliciee generis hu- 
inaiii : ’ should 1 say of his death, as once the Sicilians 
upon the (rrecians* departure, ‘ Totum ver periit ex anno 
Siciliano should I say, he was not ojely as one of 
David's thirtie worthies, but one of the three, one of 
the first tliree, even the first and cbiefe of them, the 
Tachmonite who sate ^in the seat : should I say, our 
whole laud groaueth at his death, as the eartli at the 
fall of a great mountaine, 1 might do it without envie 
in this assembly.*’ 

“ 1 shall forbeare," doctor Marshbll continued, 

to speake any tiling of his fandly, education, na- 
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turall endowments ; his cleare understanding, quick 
apprehension, singular dexteritiel^: in dispatch of busi- 
ness ; his other niorall eminences, in his justice, pa- 
tience, temperance, sobriety, chastity, liberality, hos- 
pitality ; his ex^eme humanity, affability, curtesie, 
cheerfuluesse of spirit in every condition ; and (as a 
just reward and sweet just fruit of all these) the high 
and deare esteeme and respect which bee had purchased 
in the hearts of all men of every ranke, who were 
acquainted with him ; such onely excepted, of whoip to 
bee loved and we^ reported*, is scarce compatible with 
true vertuc. All men, who^ knew him, either lov’d or 
hated him in extremity : such as were good, extremely 
delighted in him, as taken in a sweet captivity with hii§ 
matchlesse worth ; the bad as much hated him, out of 
their antipathy against it. . . His excellent, useful 
spirit was accompanied wdth tliree admirable properties, 
wherein he excelled all that ever 1 knew, and most 
that ever 1 read of. First, such sviglenesse of heart, 
that no by-respect could any whit sway him ; no re- 
spect of any friend: he regarded them in their due 
place^, but he knew neither brother, kinsman, nor friend, 
superior nor inferior, ^.lien they stood in the way to 
hinder his pursuit of the publike good : ^ magis arnica 
respublica and he used to say, ^ Such a one is my en- 
tire frieqd, to whom I am much obliged ; but I must 
not pay my private debts out of the publike stock.' 
Yea, no self-respect, no private ends of his owne or 
family, were in any degree regarded, but himself and 
his were wholly swallowed up in the care of the publike 
safety ; insomuch that when friends have often put him 
in mind of hi|i family and posterity, and prest him, that 
although he regarded not himself, yet he ought to 
provide th^t it might be well with hift family (a thing 
which they thought he might easily procure), his or- 
dinary answer was, ‘ if it went well with the publike, 
his family was well enough.’ Secondly, such constancy 
and resolution, that no feare of danger, or hope of 
reward, could ^t any time so much as unsettle him. 
Ilow often was his life in danger ? What a world of 
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threats and menaces Have bin sent him from time to 
time? Yet I challenge the man that ever saw him shaken 
by any of them^ or thereby diverted from, or retarded in, 
his right way of advancing the publik^ good. Nor could 
the offers of the greatest promotions (which England 
could afford) in any way be a block im his way : in 
that he was as another Mo&e§ ^h’only man whom God 
went about to bribe), who desired that hee and his 
mig^t never swim, if the cause of God and his people 
did ever sinke : his spirit ivas not so^low, as to let the 
whole world prevaile with Him so far hb to hinder his 
work, much lesse to be his wages. Thirdly, sucli vn- 
Weariablenesse, that from threeof the clock in the morning 
to tlie evening, and from evening to midnight^ this was 
his constant employment (except only the time of his 
drawing nigh to God), to be some way or other helpfull 
towards the publike good ; burning out his candle to 
give light to others^ M^ho knows not all this to bee 
true, who knew this man's conversiaion ? J?ot onely 
since the time of this parliament, but for many y^rs 
together, hath he beene a great pillar to uphold our 
sinking frame ; a master workinan, labouring to re- 
paire our ruinous house ; and under the weight of this 
worke hath the Lord permitted this rare workman to be 
overthrown.” , 

Allusion was now made to one of the royalist fa- 
brications ^ which had assailed the great statesman's 
memory, and which is worth extracting, since it re- 
mains treasured up in the pages of Clarendon : — 

It may bee some of you expect I should confute 
the calumnies and reproaches which that giencration of 
men who envied his life, doe already begin to spread 
and set up in libek Yonceming his death : as* that hee 
died raving, crying out^ against that cause wherein he 
had beene so great an instrument ; charging him to die 

> See Clarendon, vol. iv. p. iflS. An official statement, signed by the 
famous sir 'I'hcodorc Maycriie, subsequently appeared, and will be found in 
Apt>ondix F., Whitclock says, afie a singular mistake^as to the date of 
the death, it was believed that tiic muHitiidc of his butiness and cares 
aid so break his spirit and health, that it bsought his death.” 
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of that loathsome disease^ which^that accursed Balsack^ 
in his booke of slanders against Mr. Calvin, charged 
him to dye of. But I forbeare to spend time needlesly, 
to wipe off those reproaches, which I know none of 
you believe. And this wUi satisfy the world against 
such slanderSi; that no icsse than eight doctors of phy- 
sick, of unsuspected integrity, and some of them 
strangers to him (if not of different religion from him), 
purposely requested to be present at the opening of his 
body ; and well neere a thousand people, hrst and^last, 
who came, mai>v of them « out of curiosity, and were 
freely permitted to see his corpse, can and doe abun- 
dantly testide the falsehood and foulnesse of this re- 
port.’* 

Verhy,*' concluded this fearless and virtuous 
divine when 1 consider how God hath followed 
us with breach upon breach, taken away all those 
worthy men I before mentioned,^ and all the other 
things wherein the Lord hath brought us low ; and 
now this great blow, to follow all the rest, 1 am ready 
to call for such a mourning as that of Hadadrimon in 
the valley of Megiddoin But mistake me not ! I do not 
meane that you should mourne for him, you his deare 
children ; you right honourable lords and commons, 
who esteeme him little lease then a father ; I mean not 
that you should mourne for him ! his worke is done, 
his warfare is accomplished ; he is delivered from sin 
and sorrow, and from all the evils which we may 
feare are comming upon our selves : hee hath received 
at the Lord’s hand a plentiful! reward for all his la. 
hours. I beseech you, let not any of you have one 
sad thought touching him. Ncr, would I have you 
mouine 6ut of any such apprehension as* the enemies 
have, and for which they rejoice ; as if our cause were 
not good, or wee should lose it for want of hands and 
heads to carry it on : No, no, beloved, this cause 

MUST PROSPER ; AND ALTHOUGH WE WERE ALL DEAD, 
O^JU ABMiEiS ' OVERTHROWN, AND EVEN OUR PARLIA- 
MENTS DISSOLVED, THIS CAUSE MUST PREVAIL.*' 
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Alexander Pym died some short time after his father^ 
hut Charles survived him many years; and on the 
restoration^ though he had continued in tl^ ranks of the 
parliamentarian army^ was ci;eii'ted a baronet. It may 
be added that^ on an investigation by the committee of 
the House of Commons appointed to inquire into the 
patriot's estate^ it was found necessar;;^ not only to vote 
10,000/. for the settlemeift of the d^bts it ivas dis- 
covered to be involved in, but also to pension this son, 
Cliarlcs, upon the parliament. No precedent existed 
for such votes as these, but the House justly decided 
that so specially eminent a case was not likely to have 
occurred before.'’^ In these proceedings, at least, the lie 
ivas peremptorily given to t}|ose slanders on the patriot's 
public virtue, which had represented him, some years 
before his death, privately amassing the puflic money 
for his own peculiar ends. ^ 

Since the early sheets of this memoir went to press, 
some information respecting tiie*1family and estate of the 
Pyms has been kindly communicated to me by a gentle- 
man ‘who was recently connected with their native 
county of Somersetshire, and whose interest in the sub- 
ject of these researches is another testimony to his dis- 
tinguished zeal in the public cause. Mr. Leader tells 
me that the estate of the Pyms must, originally, have been 
very extensive, but that, of tlie old mansion house, a 
large porch, with a pointed gothic doorway and gothic 
pinnacles, is all that remains to attest its^splendour or 
picturesqueness. In 'addition to their estate of Bry- 
more, which the ffidiily held, in direct issue, from the 
reign of Henry III. tp that of Charles II., my in- 
formant acquaints me, on the authority of the present 
owner of Brymore (the bon. Mr. Bouverie, lord 
Radnor's brother), that they held also the estate of 
Woollavington in the same county, which^ is still oesa- 
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sionally called '' Woollavington Fym.'^ From a patent 
of baronetcy now in Mr. Bouverlb's possession, it would 
appear, moreover, that Charles Pyin's dignity was first 
conferred upon him in 1658 by Richard Cromij;eU, 
immediately upon the death of Olivery and received 
subsequent confirmationfefrom Charles II. 

The following detailed account of die family^ of the 
Pyms is kin lly furnisfied to me by Mr. Lcaaer,^from 
CoUinson’s History of Somersetshire, under the title of 
the “ Hundred of Canning^on — 

“ On the westijide of tl|^ parish is an ancient estate 
called Brymore,^ formerly part of the lordship of Rad- 
way above mentioned, and held from thence by the* 
service of the tenth part of a knight’s fee. Gef^ey 3c 
Bramora^held it in the lieginning of the reign of Henry 
III. ; soon after which it was possessed by Odo, son of 
Durand de Derleigh, who conveyed the^same to William 
Fitchet, and he to Elias Pyin. 

Thk, Elias Pym was father 'of several children, 
William, John, and Roger, his eldest son and heir, who 
possessed this estate 27 Edward 1. 

‘‘ The eldest son apd successor of this Roger w'as of 
his own name, and bore his seal a saltire between 
four quatrefoils."* He died 23 Edward III., and was 
succeeded by Elias his brother ; after whose death, * 
without, children, the inheritance devolved to Philip the 
third son, who, 50 Edward 111., being then parson of 
Kentisbury, in Devonshire, conveyed all his right herein 
to Philip Pym, son of Henry his brother, and to the 
heirs of the said. Philip. 

Philip Pym was dead before 1 Henry IV. He’ had 
two sons by his first wife Emmota, daughter and coheir 
of Alexander de Camelis, whose names were Roger and 
Wiliiam) by his second wife he fiad also a son called 
Elias, to whom he gave several estates in Dulverton and 
Brumpton-Regis. ^ 

Roger Pym, the eldest son, married Joan, daughter 
and coheir of John Trivet, of Sidbury in Devonshire, 
a younger branch of the family of Trivet of Durborough. 
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This Roger was posseffied of Brymore from iShe Ist year 
of Henry IV. to 1 3 Henry VI., in which last year he 
was succeeded by Philip, his eldest son. The coat of 
tih|s Philip was a bull's head within a wreath. He was 
living Edward IV., and had two "sons, Roger, his 
successor, and I^ilip. • 

Roge^Pym married Joan, d%ughter ana heirof John 
Gilbert, of WoUavington,^ by Alianor, daughter |pnd 
coheir of William Doddisham. He was living the last 
year of Edward* 1 V., at which time he made over all 
his estate lying at Brymo^c, WoUafington, and other 
places, to his son Alexander. 

^ Which Alexander married Thomasine, daughter of 
William Stainings, esq., and died 8 Henry VII. He 
was succeeded by Reginald Pym, his eldest %on, who, 
by Mary, daughter of Thomas Dabridgecourt, was 
father of Erasmus Pyin, and grandfather of the famous 
John Pym, esq., member foVfthe borough of Tavistock. 

" This John,’ Anna, daughter of Johw Hooker, 
esq., was father of several children ; the eldest of whom, 
Charles, was, on the restoration, made a baronet, %nd 
was succeeded in his honour anc^ estates by a son of his 
own name ; who dying with^t issue, the estate fell to 
h's sister Mary, the wife of sir Thdflf^as Hales, hart., 
progenitor of the present sir Philip Hales, hart.” 

This w^as at the dose of the last century. Siifce that 
period, the estate of Brymore has passed, by wiU, from 
Miss Hales, the last descendant of the Pyms, to Mr. 
Bouverie, its present possessor. 


voii. in. 
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JOHN^ HAMPDEN. 

1694—1645. 

An outline of the life of Qainpden that will now 
be required for thy? purposes of this work. So little, after 
the most extensive researches, is known of the man, 
that all may, unfortunately, be very briefly told : his 
history is written in the great public actions he forwarded 
through hfe, and in the assertion and defence of which 
he died ; and these have already been minutely recorded, 
in the foregoing memoir of the dcareSt and most inti* 
mate of his friends, and the most eminent of his great 
fellow Jrhourers. Such are the only, though the suf- 
ficient, records that permanently attest the wonderful 
influence of his character ; for, of all the speeches he 
delivered in the house of commons only one remains, 
and even its authenticity is more than doubtful. 

John Hampdbn was born in London in 1594 ; ten 
years after the birth of Pym. His family may be traced 
in an unbroken line from the Saxon times. It received 
from Edward the Confessor the grant of the estate and 
residence in Buckinghamshire, from which the name is 
derived, and which in Doomsday Book are entered as in 
the possession cf Baldwyn de Hampden. Escaping from 
the rapacity of the Norman princes, and strengthened by 
rich and posrerful alliances, it continued in direct male 
succession, and increased in influence and wealth. Noble 
says, in his ** Memoirs of the 'Protectoral House 
of Cromwell ” with which, «as well as with the old 
ancestors of lord Say and Sele, the family of the Hamp- 
dens were allied, that few were so opulent in the four- 

, 1 This rests ch the authority of Wood, who ascertained it indisputaUy 
reference to the matriculation books at Oxford, 
s Vol.il pydS. 
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leenth century is this family, but that one of them was 
then obliged to forfeif to tlie crown the three valuable 
manors of Tring, Wing, and Ivengo, for a blow given 
to the Black Prince in a dispute at tennis ; and that by 
this only he escaped without losing his hand. A rude 
couplet, still remembered in that part of the kingdom, 
sustains the tradition : — 

** Tring, WHng, a|id*Ivengo, did go m 

For fltriking the bl«ck prince a blow.** 

This story, indeed, haiti not been suffered to pass 
without many doubts ; but whether wue or not, it has 
served no mean purpose in giving a niltoe to one of the 
noblest works of romantic fiction in these latter times. 
l£r Walter Scott possessed himself of the tra«]ition, as 
of every other, and the shape ^he received icjn will be 
thought a corroboration of it, when compared with the 
versions of Noble and Lysons: — 

Trlng, Wing, and Tvanhoe 
Fo| striking o<' a blow 
Hampden did forego 
And glad be could escape sol 

— Be the story true or false, however, no doubt the pro- 
perty of the Hampdens at this^riod was very exten- 
sive. They were not only rich and flourishing in their 
own county, but enjoyed considerable possessions in 
Essex, Berkshire, and Oxfordshire. In Buckingham, 
shire, they were lords of Great and Little Hdbipden, 
Stoke Mandeville, Kimble, Prestwood, Dunton, Hog. 
gestone, and Hartwell, and had lands in many other 
parishes. They appear to have been distinguished in 
chivalry ; they were often entrusted with civil authority, 
and represented their native county in several parlia- 
ments. We And, injthe rolls of parliameift, that some 
lands were escheated from the family on account of their 
adherence to the ^arty of Henry VI., and that they 
were excepted from the general act of restitution in the 
1st Edward IV. Edmund Hampden was one of the 
esquires of the body, and privy counsellor, to Henry VII. 
And, in the succeeding reign, we find sir John Hamp. 
den of the Hill appointed, widi others, to attend 
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upon the English queen at the interview of the sove^ 
reigns in the Field of Cloth of ^Gold. It is to his 
daughter, Sibel Hampden, who was nurse to the Prince 
of Wales^ afterwards Edward VI., and ancestress to 
William Penn, of Pennsylvania, that the monument is 
raised in Hampton church, Middlesex, which records so 
many virtues 'and so much wisdom.^ During the reign 
of Elizabeth, Griffith Hampden, having served as high 
sheriff of the county of Buckingham, represented it in 
the parliament of 1585. <By him the queen was re- 
ceived with great ttiagnificence at his mansion at Hamp- 
den, which he had in part rebuilt and much enlarged. 
An extensive avenue was cut for her passage througji 
the woods to the house ; and a part of that opening, 
lord Nugfvit says, is still to be seen on the brow of the 
Chilterns from maiy miles around, and retains the name 
of The Queen's (»ap,'' in commemoration of that visit. 
His eldest son, William, who succeeded him in 1591, 
was member, in for East Lofio, then a consider- 

able borough. He married Elizabeth, second daughter 
of air Henry Cromwell, of Hinchinbrooke in Hunting- 
donshire, and aunt to the protector, and died in 1597, 
leaving two sons, John and Richard, the latter of whom, 
in after times, resided at Emmington in Oxfordshire. 

The fact of London having been the birth-place of the 
patriofvias been disputed, but apparently without reason. 
He was reported to have been born at the manor house, 
long in the possession of his family, at IJoggestoiie, in 
the hundred of f lottle&loe, in Buckinghamshire ; — it was 
only BO said, because the people of that county adored his 
name. Succeeding to his father's estate -in his infancy, 
Hampden vemained for some years under the care of 
Richard ^ouchicr, master of the free grammar school 
at Thame in Oxfordshire.'-^ In 1()6‘9, he was entered 

» See a copy in >Joi)lc’s Cromwell, vol fi. p. 64. This is an extract 
To couitc fche calU*!! was, to foster up a king, 

'Wliose helping hand hmg /ingenng sutrs to specdic end did bring. 
Twoo Quecncb that sceptre Irare, gave ereailyt to the Dame 
Full many yeres in cowrte she dwcUe, without disgrace or blame. 
Query. — Do iingcringsutc* in any way allude to the royal quarrels of 

bwr anccittor ? 

» Anthony Wood. 
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M a commoner at M^dalen college^ Oxford^ where his 
attainments gained him reputation^ and he was chosen, 
with others, among whom was Laud, then master of St. 
John's, to write the Oxford gratulations on the marriage 
of the elector palatine with the princess Elizabeth.^ In 
1613 he entered the Inner Temple, as a i|^udent of law. 
And now, whether, at this youthful period, he had been 
induced, from his cheerful habits and fascinating man. 
ners, to enter into the dissipations of the age, and had 
begun the life of great j^easure and licence,” which 
Clarendon not, as it seems, unjustlf*, ]^as charged upon 
his earlier years, vre have no means of knowing ; but it 
V certain that he never, at any period of his life, aban- 
doned intellectual exertion, or neglected the literary 
labours to which his taste always inclined hint. Accord- 
ingly, at the Inner Temple, he did not fail to make 
considerable progress in his new stmly ; and we find the 
courtier, sir Philig AVarwick, bearing testimony to his 
great knowledge,* both of scholarship and liw.” Nor 
does the next circumstance of his life, to which our at- 
tention is directed, indicate any taste on his par^ for 
^Micence ” of the more abandon^l sort. He w^as married 
in the church of Pyrton, in Oxfordshire **, l() 19 j to Eli- 
zabeth, only daughter of Edmund Symeon, esq., lord 
of that manor and estate. To this lady he was ten- 
derly attached, and often, after her early dealh, paid 
sorrowful and affectionate tribute to her virtues, talents, 
and affection. 

Hampden entered the house of commons tlie follow- 

' * “These verses,” says lord Nugent, “ published at Oxford, 161.3, in a 
Toliimc entitled * laisus Palatini,* contain little worth remark, unless it 
be the last three lines : — • 

“ IJt ifurgat inde proles, 

C^i nulla terra, nulla 
•(rens, sit parem datura.” — 

Remarkable when it is reniemliiered that from this marriage Rupert was 
born, who led the troops at Ch^grove, by whom HainjMleii was slain ; but 
also tliat Irnin it sprang the surressinn to which stands limited the guardian- 
ship of the free monarchy of England.” 

2 Hi^t vol. iv. p 61. 

3 Register of Pyrton, June 1610L He died on the anniversary of 
that day. 

X $ 
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ing year ; hating tak^n his aea^ for the boitmg^ o# 
Gramponnd en the meeting of James's parliameirt of 
1620. He attached himself at once to the popolar 
party, though certain of his friends were desirous that 
he should seek other means Of advancement. His 
mother was very urgent with him to look to adding a 
peerage to the £gmty of his family. If ever," says 
this lady, in a characteristic letter preserved in the 
British Museum, — If ever my sonn will seek for his 
honor, tell him nowe to come ; for heare is multitudes 
of lords a making^' — Vicornt Mandvile, lo. ThresoreTj 
vicount Dunbar, 'which was sr. Ha. Constable, vicount 
Faulkland, which was sr. Harry Carew. These two 
last of Scotland ; of Ireland divers, the deputy a vicount, 
and one Mt. Fitzwilliams a barron of ingland, Mr. Vil. 
lers a vicount, and sr. Will. Fielding a barron . . . 

I am ambitious of my sonn’s honor, which 1 wish were 
nowe conferred upon hime, that he might not come 
after so ir.'any new creations.” But this counsel was 
not followed. The discovery is due to lord Nugent 
and' 4 t is in all respects very grateful. It throws a 
steady light on Hampden's early character, and is a 
comfort and a guide to our understanding in following 
his after-exertions. Here was no personal vanity ; no 
private interest ; no boundless ambition ; no reckless 
or unsatisfied desires. He always saw a nobler dignity 
than was to be won in James J/s presence chamber; 
and that, and immortality, he achieved together. 

In considering the character of Hampden, it will not 
appear strange that for many years he made no con- 
siderable figure in parliament. In disposition he was 
unobtrusive of ^^rare temper and modesty,*' to use 
the words of Clarendon ; whilst his wonderful energy 
of mind was under exact discipline. '^He saw that the 
leading members of the opposition were sufficient to 
their present task, and cared not to thrust himself un- 

1 I shall have frequent occasion to refer to lord Nugent's recent and in- 
teresting “ Memouals of Ham|Klen." It is much to be regretted, however, 
tha^ with every advantage of research, his lordship should not have sue. 
cecded in communicating more. < • 
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neceasarily forward. Becording his votea £at freedom 
always^ Iw waited a fitUlng i^partunity for greater per- 
aonal exertion. But as he was resolved wisely not to 
anticipate the call of the occasion^ so he prepaid him. 
self not to disobey it In the retirement of his yet pii. 
vate lif^ he earnestly investigated the great political 
questions of the time. It is interesting \o he able to 
add, that lord Nugent has^ seen a curious manuscript 
volume of parliamentary cases and other papers, at Mr. 
Busseirs, at Chequer's court, in which, he saya, there is 
abundant evidence of the pigus whicfaoHampden took to' 
fortify himself in the science of preceddht and privilege. 
4 great part of that volume is filled with extracts fi»m 
what are called Mr. Hampden's notes." We may 
imagine the eiFect produced on his mind • by such 
studies ; nor do we wonder to hear from Clarendon, 
that at this period he retired to a more reserved and 
melancholtf society whilst we feel to love him the more 
for it, when the hftitorian adds, that he yet 4 )reservcd 
his own natural cheerfulness and vivacity, and, above 
all, a flowing courtesy to all men. • 

In the first parliament of Clearies, however, he was 
by no means idle. He made himself a prominent 
member of tlie famous GlanviUe committee, already 
referred to. “ The cases of the three Buckinghamshire 
boroughs," says lord Nugent, there is little reason to 
doubt, were in reality drawn up and put forward by 
Hampden, although ostensibly managed by Hakewell. 
This is all the more probable from its appearing, from 
Hampden^ s correspondence that Hakewill had before 
been frequently employed by him to conduct suits and 
arbitrations for him, respecting his property in that 
county." In consequence of these petitions^ Noy and 
Selden were ordefea to make search in the record, and 
the committee reported that all four had the right, 
and ought to be admitted accordingly; furthermore 
declaring it to be “ the ancient privilege and power 

1 This correspondence lord Nugent does not adduce, ? It voaM 

have been aii interesting addition even to his interesting ** Memorials." 

X 4 
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of the commons in parliament to examine die vali- 
dity of elections and returns (Concerning this house 
and assembly ; ” in opposition to the former decision 
of James^ that they should be judged in chancery. 
Whether Hake will was aware or not of the full extent 
of the object for whifh he was working does not 
appear. It 'seems^ at ^ all events^ probable^ that the 
greater number of the opposite party were not; and 
that those who were, did not at the beginning think 
it prudent to give the alarm. King James^ how. 
ever^ had shrewa iess enough to detect the tendency 
of this measure ; and accordingly^ notice thereof 
being given to him^ he stated his unwiUingness to 
have the numlicr of the Imrgesses increased, de- 
claring,” .says Glanville, “ he was troubled with too 
great a numlKT already, and commanded his then 
solicitor, sir Robert Heath, being of the house of 
commons, to oppose it what he might; and most of 
the courtiers then of the house, understanding the king’s 
inclination, did their utmost endeavours to c’'08s it." 
The# report, nevertheless, was, in the end, confirmed by 
tlic house. Whereupon,” says Glaijville, a jvarrant 
under the speaker’s hand was made to the clerk of the 
crown in the chancery, for the making of such a writ, 
which was issued out accordingly. And therefore 
were eltoted and returned to serve in the same parliament, 
for Amersham, Mr. Hakewill and Mr. John Crew ; for 
Wendover, Mr. John Hampden,. who beareth the charge, 
and sir Alexander Denton ; for Marlow, Mr. H. Burlace 
and Mr. Cotton.” 

On the dissolution of Charles’s second parliament, 
Hampden resolutely refused the loan ; and on being 
asked wl\y he would not contribute to the , king’s 
necessities, startled the querist with’ these memorable 
words : — That he could be ^content to lend, as well 
as others, but feared to draw upon himself that curse in 
magna charta which should be read twice a year against 
those who infringe it.”i The privy council, not being 

' ~ 1 Buahvortb, toLL p. 428., &c. 
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dis- 
satisfied with his awn recognizance to appear at thcf 
boards although answtrable with a landed property 
nearly the largest possessed by any commoner of 
‘England^ committed him to a close and rigorous 
imprisonment in the gate-house. Beiif^ again brought 
before the council^ and persisting in his first refusal^ he 
was sent into private detention ii^ Hampshire. 

His sufferings had no^*made him prominently 
known; and in the celebrated third |)ar}iaraent^ to which 
he was returned as member* for the borough of Wen- 
do ver^ he achieved the entire^ con fidergie of the popular 
party, and took part in the preparation^of the petition 
o^ right. 

' “ From this time forward/' lord Nugent says, truly, 
scarcely ivas a bill prepared, or an inquiry begun, 
upon any subject, however remotely or incidentally 
affecting any one of the three great matters at issue — 
privilege, religion, or the supplies, but he was thought 
fit to be ^associateef with St. John, Selden, Woke, and 
Pym, on the committee." On the Cist of March, a few 
days after tlie meeting of parliament, he was plaoed 
upon th^ committee, on an act restrain the sending 
away persons to be popishly bred beyond seas ; " and, 
on the 28 ih, on one to examine the warrants for bil- 
leting soldiers, or levying money, in the county of 
Surrey." On the 3d of April he was on the coiffmittee 
on a bill to regulate the pressing men as ambassadors, 
or on other foreign servico, so as to ])romote the good 
of the {>eople as well as the service of the state ; " and, 
during the course of the same month, he was engaged 
in others, *'for the better continuance of peace and 
unity in the church ^and commonwealth on the 
foundation of the charterhouse on acts against scan, 
dalous and unworthy ministers ; " concerning sub- 
scription, or against procuring judicial appointments for 
money or other rewards and on the presentments 
of recusants made by the knights of the several shires.’* 
On the 10th of May he was put upon committee 
on the case of the Turkey merchants," whose goods 
were detained till they should pay the {onnage and 
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poundtge ; w&d, aftenvtrds, oiitiie MimitU«t fiir " 
dresnng neglect of preteUiDg and cate^iakig ; 

^ on the petitions of Buigesse ai^ Spacke/' ndm had 
been persecuted by the bishop of iWbam ; to seardt^ 
fbt records and pi'eoedents ; to considet the twoeom«. 
misdons for compound^g with recusants;*' and for 
explaining a^ branch of the statute 3d of James. On 
the 13 th of June, he closed for the season his laborioCis 
diare in this sort of business w^th two committees ; the 
one to take the certificates ^ of ihe trinity-house mer^ 
chants for the 1o>b of ships, and the other to meet 
that afternoon dn the exchequer business/* ** 

On the re-assembling of this parliament after t||ie 
prorogation, and when the disgraceful invasion of reli- 
gion and<property, committed in the interval by Laud 
and Charles, had inflamed the passions of the leading 
members in regard to both these questions, Hampden's 
exertions became absorbed in the committees that 
were appc^inted to discuss them. ^lis nam& is to be 
found on the committees for preparing bills for 
larging the liberty of hearing the word of God ; " 
and against briery, and procuring places f<^ money 
and other rewards;' and on the committee to pre« 
pare a bill to explain the statute 3d James con- 

cerning the appropriation of vicarages." He was also 
put u^n committees to view the entries of the clerk’s 
book, and to search the entry of the petition of right ; " 
and to examine a person who had petitioned the king 
with articles against Dr. Williams, bishop of Lincoln^ 
the keeper ; " and again, concerning the differences 
in the several impressions of the thirty-nine articles." 
Again, ** toexamine the matter and the information in 
the star chamber ; " and concerning the particulars 
of sir Joseph Eppesley, and all o^hs where commis- 
sioners are drawn to answer diefore the lords ; and 
** to search the course and precedents in the exchequer 
<;oncerning the injunction against merchants' goods 
tained for ^he non-payment of duties;" and, lastly, 
to prevent corruption in the presentation and poUatkm 
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W bodices, heaM^^ feUowdups^ and adiokurabipa^ ia 
cdlegea/^ • 

Hampden todk no pavt in .the atortny scene of the 
day of disscdntion — that most gloomy^ tad> and 
dismal day for England/* as sir Syitnmds d'Ewes has 
termed it^ that had happ^ed/or five hundred years " 
*-^and therefore escaped the flerceyengeanef under which 
Eliot perished. Before that ^brave and virtuous man 
entered bis prison^ he committed his two sons to Hamp- 
den’s care, • 

Upon this circumstance ^ have already remarked 
in the inemoir of Eliot. It is enoughs td add here^ that, 
brides in the thought of that great person’s sufferings 
having served the cause that was dearer to him than 
happiness pr life, the sorrow with which we^ con tem- 
plate them has some redemptiony in the delightful view 
which they have been the means of handing down to 
us of the character of Hampden, and his generous and 
gentle feeling. \IVfind in him, at this trying period, 
nothing wanting in the qualities that command respect 
and love for their amiable and exalted nature, fie 
appears^lp us the guardian of two young Eliots, 
turning ms great mind anxiously to their improvement 
— leaving nothing undone for their welfare — and dis- 
closing, .throughout his correspondence with their father, 
a fine fancy ; a heart of honour full, as of gentkiiess ; 
of true wisdom and scholarship, as of kindness* and in- 
trepidity. This it was which made Hampden a pa- 
triot — his love for all men and for all good and graceful 
things. In looking at his life, these letters are of the 
last Importance ; the feelings they disclose enable us to 
judge his latter years by a true test, and to discover the 
secret of his bold endeavours then — the end^to which 
he looked in all lfiB**patriotic toils and enjoyments — 
unbounded love and gentleness to mankind. 

These letters, then, I will here present to the reader, 
aa they have been copied ^ from the manuscripts in lord 

J* With one exception, the fifth letter, which is to be fotfnd in thcBiHi^ 
UiMcum, and therefore appears never to have reached £iiot. 
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Eliot's possession. They follow in the order of their 
dates^ and refer^ occasionally, to circumstances which 
have been already explained in this work.^ 

The first alludes to Eliot's younger son, and to the 
passages of the Monarchy of Man,” forwarded for 
Hampden’s perusal. 

Sir , — it my affections could ^ so dull as to 
give way to a sleepy excuse of a letter ; yet this 
bearer, our common friend, had power to awaken 
them, and command it : lo the public experience of 
whose w'orth in d«£ng, 1 cap now adde my private of his 
patience in suffering the miscryes of a rough hewn en- 
tertainment, to be tolerated by the addition of your 
sonnes company ; of whonie if ever you live to see a 
fruite an^erable to the promise of the prestMit blossoms, 
it will be a blessing of that weight as will turne the 
scale against all worldly afflictions, and denominate your 
life happy. 

I resume your papers with mafiiy thankes, which I 
have transcribed, not readd ; the discourse, therefore, 
up^;n the subject must be reserved to another season ; 
when I may, with better opportunity and freedeme, com- 
municate my thoughts to you, my friend, 'nil then, 
with my salutations of all your society, and prayers for 
your health, 1 rest, 

“ Your ever assured friend and servant, 

John Hampden. 

Hampden, January 4th.” 

The son here alluded to was Hampden’s favourite.' 
The character of the elder son, whose college riots are 
touched ontfwith so indulgently slight a hand in the 
next lett^, has been described - t)efore. 

“ Sir, — 1 hope you will receave yo*" sonnes both safe, 
and that God will direct you to dispose of them as they 
may be trained up for his service and to yo*^ comfort. 
Some words I have had w^h yor younger sonne, and 
given him a^, taste of those apprehensions he is like to 
' » Life of £Uot, p. 105-121. ; b Ibid, p. 108. 
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Sir 

find yon ; w«h I tell him future obedience to yo^ 
pleasure^ rather than jAtifi cation of past passages^ must 
remove. He professeth faire ; and ingenuity of his 
nature doth it without words ; but you know virtuous 
actions flow not infallibly fro. the flexilSlest dispositions : 
there's ownly a fit subiect for admonition ^and govern- 
ment to worke ^n, especially tljpt is paternall. I 
confesse my shJiownesse tQ l^esolve, and therefore un- 
willingnesse to say any thing concerning his course; 
yet will 1 not give over tho consideration ; because I 
much desire to see yt spiritt Rightly nflnaged. But^ for 
yo^ elder, I thinke you may with security returnehim 
in conuenient time, for certainly there was nothing to 
administer from a plott, and in another action yt con- 
cerned himselfe, w^*' he'll tell you of, he received good 
Batisfaction of the vice-chancellors faire carriage to- 
wards himc. 1 searched my study this morning for 
a booke to send you of a like subject to yt of y® papers 
1 had of you, but find it not. As soone as*I recoucr 
it, ril recommend it to yo'^ view. AVhen you haue 
finished y® other part, J pray thinke inec as worthf of 
y® sight^f it as y® former ; an^ in both together I'll 
betray my weaknesse to my friend by declaring my 
sense of them. That I did see is an exquisite nosegay, 
composed of curious flowers, bound together with as 
fine a thredd. But 1 must in the end expect lidhy fro. 
my frend. Somewhat out of those flowers digested, 
made his ownc, and givinge a true taste of his owne 
sweetnesse, though for that J shall awaite a fitter time 
and place. The Lord sanctify unto you y® sowre- 
nesse of yo^ present estate, and y® comforts of yo"" pos- 
terity. ^ • 

Yo*^ ever y® same assured frend^ 

• • Jo. Hampden. 

April ^th, 3631.” • 

The delicacy and beauty of the criticism at the 
close of this letter could scarcely be surpassed. Eliot, 
in answer to the letter, proposes to send his younger 
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80 D, Richaiid^ to, the Netherlands, to learn ihe art tk 
war in the company of air florace Vere. Hiia he 
lihinks will be the best mode of employing to a 0ood 
parpoae his quick and vivacious humour. He states, 
also, his elder son’s desire to go to France, but his own 
wish that should remain at Oxford till he should 
have obtained his licence ** or degreeg^ that university. 
Hampden replies in an animated strain. Most beautiM 
and touching is his closing allusion to their mutual 
friendship. Well did his^ after life improve" and 
approve the '^nptle purchrs^' of Eliot's affection ! 

«Sir, — I am so perfectly acquainted with your cleare 
insight into the dispositions of men, and ability to ^tt 
them with courses suitable, that, had you bestowed 
sonncs cfi* mine as you have done yo^* ownc, iudgment j 
durst hardly have called it into question ; especially 
wlien, in laying the design, you have prevented y® ob- 
jections to be made against it. For if Mr. Rich. Eliot 
will, in tue intermissions of action/ adde study to prac- 
tise, and adorn that lively spiritt with flowery of con- 
teifiplation, he'll raise our expectations of another S' 
£dw. Veere, that had this character, ‘ All sqipamer in 
the field, all winter in his study ; ' in whose fall fame 
makes this kingdome a great looser : and, having taken 
this resolution from counsaile, ^ith y® highest wisdome, 
(as 1 doubt not you haue), I hope and praye y® same 
power will crown it with a blessing answerable to our 
wish. 

The way you take with my other friend, declares 
you 10 be none of y® bP of Exeter’s 'converts, of whose 
minde neither am 1 superstitiously ; but, had my opinion 
bine asked, should (as vulgar conceipts use to), haue 
shewed THy power rather to raise obiections than to an- 
swer them. A temper between Fraunce and Oxford 
might have taken away his scrdple, with more advan- 
tage to his years — to visit Cambridge as a free man for 
variety and delight, and there entertain himselfe till 
y« next spring, when university studyes and peace had 
bine better settled than 1 learn it is. For, although he 
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lie ane ^ those ihat^ if iiis weie looked for in aq 

other hooke but that of^ the ininde> would be found no 
,wncd if you should dy tcMnoraow ; yet 'tis a great ha- 
aardt lueethinkea, to see so aweete a disposition guarded 
with no more^ amongst a people whereof many make it 
their religion to be superstitioui^ in impi^, and their 
behaviour to be ^fected in ill manners. IRit God, who 
ownly knows y^^riods of Hfe* and opportunities to 
come, hath design^ hime (f hope) for his owne service 
betime^ and stirred up yo^ providence to husband hirae 
so early for great afiaires. Then shall Iwe be sure to finde 
hime in Fraunce^ that Abraham did Ai Sichero^ and 
Joseph in £gipt, under whose wing alone is perfect 
ssShty. 

Concerning that lord, who is now xq>ortsd to be 
as deepe in repehtance as he was profound in sinne^ 
the papers^ Sic., I shall take leave fro. your favour, and 
my atreight of time, to be silent, till the next weeke, 
when 1 hope for thc^bappinesse to kisse your hynds, and 
present you with my most humble ihankes for yo** let- 
ters, w^^*' confirm y^ observation 1 have made in the 
progresse of affections ; that it is^easier much to winne 
upon ingenuous natures than to meritt it. This, they 
tell mce, 1 have done of your's : and I account it a 
noble purchas, w«*‘ to improve with the best services 
you can command, and 1 performe, shall be care of 
Your affectionate friend and servant, 

Jo. Hampden. 

^'Hampden, May 11th, 16S1, 

Present my services to Mr. Long, Mr. Valentine, 
&c. 

Do not thinke by what 1 say, y^ 1 am •fully satis- 
fied of your younger sonnes course intended, fq): I have 
a crotchett out of y**oklinary way, w<:>* 1 had acquainted 
you wth if 1 bad spoken you before he had gone, 
but ame almost ashamed to communicate. 

The mention of the " lord ” in tliis letjpr, refers to 
Merven Touchet, the infamous lord Audley, of whosg 
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removal from the Tower^ and triali and sentence^ Wi^t 
had spoken in a previous letter.^ « 

The next letter from Hampden to one of the sons^ 
his young friends/’ It is to Richard, his favourite, 
who had been, Jbr a time only, admitted to live with Ms 
father in the Towei : -q. 

Sir, — X receaved^yo’f commaunds by y« hands of 
Mr. Wian, and was glad to^know by tnem that another's 
word had power to commaund yo^ faith in my readinesse 
to obey you, w**‘ mine, iteeems, had not. If you yet 
lack an experiencj, I wisji you had put mee upon y« 
test of a worke more difficult and important, y‘ yo^ 
opinion might be changed into beliefe. That man ypu 
wrote for 1 will unfainctUy leceavc into my good 
opinion, f and . declare it really when he shall have 
occasion to putt me to y^’ proofe. i &nnot troHible you 
with many words this time. Mak^^ good use of the 
booke you shall rcceave fro mee, and of yo*" time. 
Be sure j^'ou shall render a strict account of botR to 

Yo*’ ever assured friend and seruant, 

“ Jo. Hampdp.n. 

Present my service to Mr. Long. 1 would faine 
hearc of his health. 

“ Hampden, June Stli, l631.” 

# 

All the remaining letters are to Eliot. This which 
follows is merely an apology for not writing ; hut how 
gracefully it is worded ! 

Noble sir, — ’Tis well for me thatletters cannot blush, 
else you would easily rcadc me guilty. 1 ame asha|ped 
of so long a silence, and know not how to excuse it; for 
as nothingr but bu&inesse can sj)eake for mee^ of w^** 
kinde 1 have many advocates, so cm I not tell how to 
call any businesse greater than holding an affiectionate 
correspondence wdth so excellent a friend. My only 
confidence is, 1 pleade at a barr of love, wher» absolu- ^ 
tions are much more frequent than censures. Sure 1 
am that conscience of neglect doth not accuse me ; 
though evidence of fact doth. 1 would add more, but 
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|r«^%iterfaiiiment oiPlEi stranger friend ‘Calls upon me, and 
nne^ other inevitable qt^asion ; hold mee excused, there, 
fore, deare friend ; and if you vouchsafe mee a letter, 
Ifttt mee beg of you to teach me sorrie thrift of time ; 
that I may imploy more in your service, who will ever be 
Your faithful servant a^d affectio^te friend, 

^ ^ “ Jo. Hampden. 

‘^Commend my service ,td y** soldier, if not gone to 
his colours, * 

Hampden, March 2I.'< * 

- The sweet and nervous style of the next, which is a 
criticism on the Monarchy of Man/’ illustrates the 
literary taste and skill of^lTampden : — * 

Sir, — You shall receave y« hooke I prtimised, by 
this bearer's ir^cdiate hand; for y*-* other papers I 
, presume to take a little, and but a little, respitt. I 
have looked upon y' rare piece ownly with a siiperficfall 
view ;■ as at first sight to take yc aspect and^proportion 
in y*' whole ; after, with a more accurate* eye, to take 
out y® lineaments oT every part. ’ Twere rashnesib in 
mee, therefore, to discover any ijidgment, before I have 
ground to make one. Thi.s I discerne, that ’tis as 
compleatc an image of patteriie as can be drawne by 
lines ; a lively characteV of a large niinde ; the subieci, 
method, and expressions, excellent and homogenJ&ll, and, 
to say truth (sweete heart), somewhat exceeding my 
comendations. My words cannot render them to the 
life ; yet (to show my ingenuity rather than witt) 
w^ld not a lessc modell have given a full represent- 
ation of that subiect.!* not by diminution, but by 
contraction, of parts^? I desire to learn^ I dare not 
say. The variation^ upon each particular seem many ; 
all, I confesse, ex?ellbnt. The fountaine was full ; ye 
’channell narrow ; y‘ iflay be y® cause; or that the 

> 'fhi'! letter addressed '* To my honnored and deare fViend air John 
Eliott, at his lodging in the Tower.” 1 copy it, ns I have said, IVom the 
British Museum. The date seems to me to be nn obviuMo (-'rror tor June. 
** I'he .<so](t^er” referred to is Richard Eliot, of whom he siicaks in the 
next letter, as fearing him to h|vc gone. 

VOL. 111. Y • 
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author imitated Virgill^ who made more verses by many 
than he intended to write. To extract a iust number^ 
had 1 seen all his, I could easily have bidd him make 
fewer ; but if hee had badd mee tell which he should 
have spared, 1 had bine apposed. So say 1 of these 
expressions ; ^nd that t€ satisfy you, not myselfe, but 
that, by obeying you in«a command so contrary to my 
own disposition, you inay'nceasure how large a power 
you have ouer 

• Jo. Hampden. 

Hampden, Ju^c^9th, Kv'll. 

“ Reconiend my seruice to Mr. Long, and if 01. 
Luke be in towne, expressc my affection to him in these 
words ; y*' first part of y‘^ pa piers you had by y*^ hands 
of 11. ValAitine long since. If youhcare of yo*' sonnes, 
or can send to y“‘, let me know.*' 

The present of a small buck from tjie seat at Hampden 
accompanitd this next very graceful note. By the post- 
script it appears that John Eliot, th^ elder son, had been 
permitted to go to France as he desired. 

Deare Sir, — I re< eaued a letter from you the last 
weeke, for wt^>‘ I owe you ten, to countervaile those lines 
by excesse in number that 1 cannot equall in weight. 
But tim^" is not mine now, nor hath bine since that 
came to my hands : in your favour, therefore, hold mee 
excused. This bearer is appointed to present you wt** 
a buck out of ray paddock, w^^h juyst be a small one to 
hold proportion with y*^ place and soyle it was bred in. 
Shortly 1 hope (if I do well to hope) to see you ; yet 
durst I not prolong y** expectation of y^** papers. You 
have concerning tliem layde comaundes npon mee 
beyond rn^ ability to give you satisfaction in ; but, if 
my apology will not serve when meete, I wdll not 
decline y® seruice to y® betraying of my owne ignorance, 
which yet I hope love will couer. 

Yq^ ever assured friend and seruant, 

- ' Jo. Hampden. 


Hampden, July 27. 
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I am heartily ^ad to learne my friend is well in 
Fraunoe. Captaine^\^aller hath bine in these- parts^ 
/who 1 have seene, but^ouldnotentertaine ; to my ^ame 
and sorrow 1 speake it." 


The next refers to the emi^ation schemes ^ in which 
the patriots of the time took sa great aft interest. 

1 ingenious attempt has becn*made by Mr. Towill Kutt, to show that 
Hampden had interested inmsell so iar in the “ new world ** as actually, hi 
the recess between James's last twusparliainents, to visit it in person. But 
Hamixlen bad recently married, and, as no mention is inadcol Mrs, Hainp. 
den in the record of* the visit, does afr. Rutt iriftik the patriot had tired so 
soon of her society ? The attempt is too ingetiioinl^ however, to be passed 
altogether ; and, therefore, 1 present it to the reader from the pages of the 
Examiner journal, where it apjieared some years since ; — *Mn a work 
^niited at * Boston, N. K. 173ti,' entitled, A OtroHOloffical History qf Sevf 
Enulmui^ hy ThutnttH Ervuce^ M. A., at p. l‘J9 , from ‘ Winslow's Rela- 
tion,* one or the earliest * printed tracts,' J find the following narative: — 
* 16:^3. March, News comes to Plimouth tliat Masassoit is Tike to die, and 
that a Dutch ship is driven ashore, before his house, so high, that she 
could not be got off, till the tide’s increase. Upon which the governor sends 
Mr Edward inslow, and Mr. John Hain|Mien, a gentleman of London, with 
Hobonuik, to visit and help him, and speak with the Dutch. The first 
night we Ualge at Nannijyvct ; next da}, at one, (‘nine to a ferry, in Corbi- 
t<int*s country, and, three miles furl her, to Mattapuyst h%dwelhng.placc 
(though he be no friend to us\ but find him gone to I'akanokik, about five 
or Six miles off. Late uithni nigiit, we get thither, whence the Dutch had 
departed, find Masassoit extreme low, his sight gone, his t^alwfixed, 
having swallowed nothing (or two dajs ; hut uMiig means, he surprisingly 
revives. We stay and help him two nighbi and two days. At the end of 
the latter, taking oui leave, he expresses ins great thankfulneiiS, We come 
and IiKige with i'orhitiiit, at Mattapuyst, who wonders that we, being two, 
should be so venturous. Next day, ori our journey, Holiomak tells us, that 
at his euniing away, Masassoit privately charged him to tell Mr. Winslow 
there was a plot of the Massachu^uks That night we lodge at Namasket'; 
the next get home * tMward >\iii'i1ow, one ol the fathers of England, 
first apiHMfh, ‘ KKO Dec o.,’ among * ten of their principal men,’ whom 
they * send out in their shallop, to circulate the bay,' in search of a landing 
place (p. Tti.t. Hutchinson \llh1. Mas. i. iK7.) says ' he was a gentleman 
of the best taniily of any of the Plimouth planters, his father being a {lersnn 
of some hgiirc at Droitwich, in Worcestershire.' Ihc following entry in 
the Chronological History (p. 14'.i ) may fix, with great probability, in 'the 
absence ot any iiiforinatiuii on the subjei't, the date of Hampden’s return 
to Eng'.diul ' — ' Sept 10. This day the Ann sails for JLondon, being 
laden with clap-boards, and all the li&iver and other furs we have ; with 
whom we send Mr. Wiindow, to inform how things .ire, and procdire what we 
want.’ Ell ward Win&low pr^nUed his * Jccoaw/ ijf A’. /'“ti Sepf. 10.’ during 
this visit to l^uiidoii, whence be returned in 109 k Atter governorships of 
Plimouth, and missions tr^Eiigland, he settled there in Rnii, as agent for 
the colony. In Ifitci he ^'a«»appointcd by the Protector one of * three coin- 
jnisBioners to su[>criiiti^tid and direct the operations of Penn and Venables ;* 
and 'died on board the fleeC; in the West Indies,’ aged (<0, leaving a 
'name’ that ‘iii New England will never be forgotten.’ Such was the 
associate of John Hampden. *Of the other dramatis jvrjow^r, — Masassoit 
was a ‘ great Sagamore,' who, * in IfiSl,’. hiu} visited the governor, when, 
'after s.i.hitations, the governor kissing liis hmui, and the king kissing him, 
they agree on a league of friendship,’ wliirli ' lasted In 167.7.' Hobi>mak 
was *a chief captain of Mosassoit’s,' and f'orlutant'a petty sachftm.’ 
Dr. Holmes, ul' Cambridge, Js'. £ , in his American Annals (1808), says 
m y 2 m 
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Noble sifj — I hope this lejfter is conveyed to you 
by so safe a hand y‘ yo”* will be y® first y‘ shall open^it ; 
or, if not, yet, since you inioy^ al much as without con- 
tradiction you may, y ‘ liberty of a prison, it shall be no 
offence to wish you to make y« best use on’t, and y t God 
may find you rts inucli hi<, now you inioy y® benefitt of 
secondary helpe%, as yoie found hime yo« while, by de- 
privation of all others, yon* were cast upon his imme. 
diate support. This is all I have, or am willing, to say; 
but y* y‘‘ paper of considerations concerning y® plant- 
ation might be v(jry safely cojiueyed to mee by this hand, 
and, after transcribing, should be as safely returned, if 
you vouchsafe to send it mee. 1 beseech you present 
my seruice to Mr. Valentine, and Mr. Long my coun- 
tryman, if with you, and let me be honored with the 
style of 

faithfial friend and seruant, 

‘vdo. Hampden/' 

The last letter contains a noble compliment to the 
geni&s of Eliot. 

Sir, — In the eiTd of my travailes, I meate y® 
messengers of yo® love, bring mee a most grateful! 
Wellcome. Yo^ intentions outfly mine, that thought to 
have prfvented yo’’^, and convince mee of my disability 
to keepe pace with you c the times. My irnploimeiit of 
late in interrogatory with like affaires, hath deprived 
mee of leisure to compliment ; and y® frame of dis- 
positions is able to^usile the estyle of a letter. You 
were farre enough above my emulation before ; but, 
breathing now the same ayre an ambassador, you are 
^ out of all ayme. I lielieve well ©f his negociation for 

' « 

H. 185.), *' Mr. Hampden wintered withithii Pli mouth colonists, and 

desired inurli to see ihe country, .nid i.s M^nposMi by Dr. Itelknapp {liiog. 
ii. to lie the same who afterwards disriuguiHhefl himselt by his oppo> 
iition to the arbitrary (iemaiids of Charles 1 ’ Prom these early associations 
Hampden would, probably, bo foremost, in IfiiJH, to promote that well- 
known project of emigration which Charles, so fatally tor himself, inter- 
rupted by his prerogative, Tt a]tpears, in the Parliamentary History ^ that 
from Fep 1621 2 k Feb. ir>2.‘l*4, Hamiidcn's senatorial duties must have 
bedn entirely suspended. Thus, there would be abundant leisure for the 
visit to America.'* , 
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yc large testimony you have given of his parts ; and 1 
believe y^ king of Sweden's sword will be y« best of his 
topicks to persuade a peace. *Tis a powerfull one nowe^ 
if I heare aright ; fame giving Tilly a late defeate in 
Saxony 20,000 losse ; the truth whereof will 
facilitate o*" worke ; the Spaniard's curtesy being knowne 
to be no lesse then willingly to render ^hat which he 
cannot hold. The notion of Aiese effects interrupts not 
©*■ <j|uiett, though y*’ reasons by wc*' they are gouemed do 
transcend c pitch. Yo>^, apprehensions, y^ ascend a 
region above those clouds wc^ shadow us, are fitt to 
pierce such heights ; and o^* to receafe such notions as 
descend from thence ; which while you are pleased to 
impart, you make the demonstrations of yo^ favour to 
become y“ rich possessions of ^ 

Yo*" ever faithful friend and servant, 

Jo. Hampden. 

Present my seruicc to MrrLong. 

‘^Hampden, October 3. ^ 

Ch)d, 1 thanke him, hath made me father of another 
sonne/’ 

The melancholy progress of^thc public affairs during 
this correspondence, and after it had been closed by the 
deatli of the illustrious prisoner •, has been amply de- 
scribed. Ill retirement, at bis estate in Buckingham- 
shire, Hampden continued to improve the literary tastes 
and acquirements in w^hich he already excelled so 
highly, and, it is said, while the crisis of affairs approached 
more nearly, began to prepare him|clf for the last ex- 
tremity they threatened. Davila’s history of the civil 
wars of France became bis manual ; his made mecum, as 
sir Philip \Varwick*calls it; as though in^ie study of 
that sad story of • strife and bloodshed, he already saw 
• 

1 Elint and Hamndcn, it ik worth adding, had changed portraitR fgome' 
time belore, and botn these portraits are now in the iMrtiM'Miiori of the Kliot 
family. 'J'liat of Hampden, the only original in evistenre, and a portrait 
of noble expression, has been engravwJ foi this work, by the courteous per- 
mission of the earl of St. ifcrmiiiiiK A ao^’c eornrM hiok at the 
enffravingj which is cTi/uniUty faithful^ wUl/urnish an eloquent description 
tff the face of Hampden. 

* y 3 
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the parallel which England was to afford so soon« The 
hittemess of spirit with which ^he thought of these 
things may have been greatly increased by the death of 
his wife ^ which happened at about this time. At last, 
however, he abandoned his retirement, dismissed the 
thought of a solitary and secluded life, and became one 
of the acknowlSflged leaders of the people. He imitated 
in this the great and virtuous Coligny, described in his 
favourite work. 

In the autumn of l635, ship-money writs were sent 
into Buckinghamshk e. Many gentlemen of that county 
refused to pay, and among them Hampden. Accordingly, 
on the 2.5th of January, new sheriffs having 

been in the interval appointed, a writ was issued, 
directed “/Po sir Peter Temple, baronet, late high 
sheriff, and Heneage Proby, esq., now appointed high 
sheriff for the county of Bucks/* directing the one to 
deliver, and the other to receive, the original vrarrant, 
as well as all accompts and returns coficerning the levy 
of the former year. This return was accordins/iy made 
by th(* assessors of the different parishes ; and, among 
others where payment had been dela)ed,a return by those 
of the parish of Great Kimble, a village at the foot of 
the Chiltern hills, round which the principal property of 
John Hampden lay, and in the immediate neighbourhood 
of his ht’use. The return contains the names of those 
who, with him, had tendered their refusal to the con- 
stables and assessors, together with an account of the 
sums charged upon each person. Among the names of 
the protestors, it is to lie observed that the constables 
and assessors had ihe courage to return their own ; 
and at the head of the list stands that of John Hamp- 
den, as a passport,” lord Nugent justly says, for the 
rest to an honourable memory, so long as the love of 

1 She lies buried in the chancel of groRt Hampden church, where an 
epitaph on a ]>lain black stone rccordt. her merits, and her husl)aiul"t> aftbr- 
tionate regrets. See Memorials by lord Nugent, vol i. p. Sufi. She left 
Hainfidoti three sons, .Fohii, Hichard, and VVilliam ; and six daughters. 
Elizalieth, the eldest of tlies<‘, marruHl Itirhaid Knightley, son of the 
frien^i of Pym and 'Hampden, and the second, Anne, was afterwards 
married to sir Robert Tye, of Bcrkshiic. 
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liberty shall retain a place in the hearts of the British 
nation.*’ • 

This protest, however, was not thought sufficient, by 
the then rampant tyranny of Charles, to excuse sir Peter 
Temple for his default of arrears. He was summoned 
before the council table : ill health prevented his in- , 
stant attendance ; and an officer was af once sent to 
hold him in close custody ^t^his own residence at Stowe. 
Lord Nugent found one of his letters written under 
these circumstances, amon|^ the manuscripts there. It 
is worth quoting, as an illustration «)f the occasion and 
the time : — • 

^ ‘‘ Deare Mother, — In haste I write to you. T, 
hauing my handes full, cannot write to you with my 
owne handes, 1 hauing byne latelye ill at London, and 
takeing jdiysicke. Yet must I leaue the meanes of my 
health to doe the kinge seruice. I was sente for on the 
30th of June, by a messenger, to attend the kinge on 
Sun<laye the 3d bf July, about the shippe moneye ; 
wherein 1 am blamed for the sherriflTe^s actions that nowe 
is, and am compelled w‘*' a messenger, nowe wayti^g on 
me, with all the distresses and ^prisoneings that maye 
be imposed on the countrye. But the s^jerriffe muste 
answere what is done by me in the future tyme. J am 
to attende the kinge at Theobalde’s, on the 1 7th da ye of 
July, to glue an accompte to him what 1 hau^donc in 
the seruice, and, as he likes my proceedinges, 1 am to 
continue in the messenger’s hande, or be releassed, or 
worsse. My lyfe is nothing but toyle, and hath byne 
for manye yeares, to the commonwealth, and nowe to 
the kinge. The change is somethinge amended for the 
pressent, but yet released of neither. Not soe much 
tyme as to doe myjciutye to my deere panre®tes, nor to 
sende to them. • wett I hoped that they wolde haue 
sente for a bucke, or vMiat Stowe wolde afforde, before 
thys tyme. But, sceinge they will not, T will spare 
myselfe soe much tyme as to pressente nowe unto them 
one by thys bearer. « 

Although I am debarred from father, mother, -vfife, 

* y 
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and chilldren^ and state — though some of them fsrre 
absente — wyth thys I pressentii Cuy dutye^ wyth these 
unhappye lynes^ and remayne^ 

Yor sonncj that loues and honoures 
" my father and you, 

0 f Peter Temple. 

Stowe, thys\ith of July, l636. 

To liis deere mother,* the lady Hester Temple, at 
Dorsett, theis pressente.” 

4 

The history of Iftampdcn*^ immortal trial, in which, 
for many days, tf^ough in the midst of public dangers 
and disipiiet, the fundamental laws of our country werp 
.contested without reproach or passion, has been suffi- 
ciently glanced at in these pages. “ The judgment,” 
says (’larcndon, “^pro\ed of more advantage and credit 
to the gentleman condemned, than to the king’s service.” 
Then indeed Hampden liecaine the argument of all 
tongues, every man itujuiripg who and what he was, 
that duist at his own charge support the liberty and 
property of the kingdom, and rescue his country, as he 
thouglit, from being m^de a prey to the court.” ^ Even 
courtiers and crown lawyers spoke respectfully of him ; 
for, adds Clarendon, ‘Miis carnage throughout that 
agitation was with that rare temper and modesty, that 
tliey wli6 w^atched him narrowly to find some advantage 
against his person, to make him less resolute in his 
cause, were compelled to give liim a just testimony.” 
'i’he court contMiued, after the trial, to levy the hated 
tax more recklessly than ever, hut it soon became the 
recklessness of despair. 

The third parliament w^as summoned, and Hampden 
— whose s}iaYe in the immediate pauses which led .to 
that memorable event has tjcen deserililed in the memoir 
of Vym — having returned frorii London to his native 
seat, was solicitetl, by the grateful men of Buckingham- 
shire, to become their representative. In this character, 
and with all ihe new influence it gave him, he soon 
> (Clarendon. 
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again left 'Hampden, never, except at rare intervals 
of some few hoursa duration, to return to it again. 

His mansion,” says lord Nugent, still remains. 
It stands away from both the principal roads which 
pass through Buckinghamshire, at* the hack of that 
chalky range of the Chiltcrns ij^hich hounds, on one side,^ 
the vale of Aylesbury. The scenery whiAi immediately 
surrounds it, from its seclusion little known, is of sin- 
gular beauty; opening upon a ridge which commands 
a very extensive view over. several counties, and diver- 
sified by dells, cloathed with a na1«ral growth of box, 
juniper, and beech J What has once^een the abode of 
^ch a man can never but be interesting from tlie asso- 
ciations which belong to it. But, even forgetting these, ^ 
no one, surely, who has heart or taste for the charm of 
high breezy hills, and green glades enclosed within the 
shadowy stillness of ancient woods, and avenues leading 
to a house on whose walls the remains of the different 
styles of arehitecftiie, froii^j the early Norjjaan to the 
Tudor, are still ])artly traced through the deforming in- 
novations of the eighteenth century, — no one^ sorely, 
can visit the residence of llamm;len, and not do justice 
to the love which its master bore it, and to that stronger 
feeling which could load him from sucli a retirement to 
the toils and perils to whieli, thenceforth, he entirely 
devoted himself.*’ • 

Hampden has left no record of his eloquence behind 
him, but its influence is stamped immortally on Claren- 
don’s account of him at this momentous period. Mr. 
Hampden,” says the noble historian, describing the Icad- 


* The woods of Hampden terminate to the north ur»n the bare brow of 
a loftv hill called Green on the bide of which is cut, m ihe chalk, the 

form oP.i crutis, which is,sueii from all the country round This monu- 
ment, of a very rcinol* a||tiquify, is knouii by the name of the White • 
Leaf Cross, and is supposed by Mr. Wist (in a leuriu'd letter to Ilrowne 
Wilhs on the subject o( SaxofI autiquiiies) to have been desitoiud in com- 
memoration of a vutory gamed by Edward, king of the West Saxons, over 
the Dane's, early in the tenth rentury. It a ppearR, however, with more 
probaiiihtv, to liuvc been intended as u 'memorial of the last battle of Hcn- 
gibt and Horsa with tlie Unforni, which w.is fought over the extensive 

I lium o( Uibborough and Sauiiderton, when, on thi^ height, and on the 
Uedlow ridge which adjoins it, the Saxtin princes planted their vict^Lous 
ataiidards tu recal Uieir troopb l^um the pursuit. 
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ing iQ^bers of this parliament, was a man, it may be/ 
of the most discerning sinrit, andtof the greatest address* 
aod insinuation to bring any thing to pass which he de^ 
sired, of any man of that time, and who laid the design 
deepest. He was a gentleman of a good extraction 
^and a fair fortune, who,^ from a life of great pleasure 
and licence, h&d on a sudden retired to extraonlinary 
sobriety and strictness, and yet retained his usual cheer- 
fulness and affability ; which, together with the opinion 
of his wisdom and justice, and the courage he had 
showed in opposing the ship-money, raised his reput- 
ation to a very gveat height, not only in Huckingham- 
shire, where he lived, but generally tliroughout thp 
kingdom. He was not a man of many words, and 
rarely begyp the discourse, or made the first entrance 
upon any business that was assumed ; but a very 
weighty speaker, and after he had heard a full debate, 
and observed how the house was like to be inclined, 
took up th(* argument, an^ shortly^ and clearly, and 
craftily so stated it, that he commonly conductecl it to 
the (inclusion he desired ; and if he found he could not 
do that, he never was^ without the dexterity to divert 
the debate to another time, and to prevent the deter- 
mining any thing in the negative which might prove 
inconvenient in the future. He made so great a show 
of civilil/, and modesty, and humility, and always of 
mistrusting his own judgment, and of esteeming his 
with whom he conferred for the present, that he seemed 
to have no opinions or resolutions but such as he con- 
tracted from the information and instruction he received 
upon the discourses of others, whom he had a wonder- 
ful art of govsdrning and leading into his principles and 
incliiiation^ whilst they believed that he wholly de- 
pended upon their counsel and arWite. No man had 
ever a greater power over himself, • or was less the man that 
he seemed to be ; which shortly after appeared to every 
body, when he cared less to keep on the mask.’' The 
character of CJarendon himself is too well known to 
render any modification of this language necessary. The 
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cirGUTiifltances which explain the colour he arrays 
strives to give to theaprofound policy of the popuhur 
leaders, have had abundant Illustration in these pages. 
It is enough now to show that that policy is^ even tbus^ 
confirmed by him; and that upon bin»^ equally with the 
men of their own party, the genius of its great authors' 
impressed itself — the more deeply, perha](!fe, that it was 
so obstinately resisted. ^ * 

To the business affairs of this parliament Hampden 
applied himself with his accustomed zeal. On the 
1 6th, three days after its meeting, Jie was on a com- 
inittee to examine all questions reltting to election 
re^turns, and other privileges; and, on the 17th, on 
one to report upon the state of the journals and re-* 
cords. On the 1 8th, on one concerning tb§ violation 
of privilege, at the close of the last parliament ; and, 
on the 20th, on another to prepare an address to the 
king, praying that the like infringement of their liber- 
ties might not he practised in future, to theij prejudice 
and his own.” On the 21st he was on the committee 
appointed to inquire into the effect of the commi^ion 
lately granted to convocation ; and, on the 22d, on two 
others — one upon the case of Smart, a prebendary of 
Durham, who had ])etitioned, as a prisoner, against 
Bishop Neile ; and the other to prepare the heads of a 
conference with the lords concerning the ])etitiofls from 
the country. On the 2*ld he was on one to expedite the 
matter of this conference, by stating the reasons for 
postponing the supplies until effectual means should 
have l)ecn taken to prevent innovations in religion, to 
secure the property of the subject, and the privileges of 
parliament ; and to prepare an answer on these heads 
to the king. On the 24th he was manager oj that con- 
ference ; on the 2.<tfkhe reported it to the house ; and, 
on the 1st of May, we fkid him reporting a second con- 
ference, touching some matters which had occurred in 
the first. 

The disgrace of Williams has bee^ alluded to : 
the wily prdate had long been striving to regain his pb* 
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situ^ by petitions to the king ; or^ by a summons before 
parliament^ to make an effort for,idt that way. Sentence, 
however, interrupted his schemes at last, suspending him 
from all his offices and dignities, and imposing upon 
him a fine of lOjOOO/., and imprisonment during the 
king's pleasure. 

Findii^ tUe lords not disposed to assert with spirit 
the question of privilege’in his behalf, he endeavoured 
to engage Hampden, during this session, to make his 
case one of i)arliamentary grievance. With this view, 
it may be supposal, he affected his old patriotic arts to 
engage the patiVot's sympathy. Be tliis as it may, 
among the inamiscripts at Lambeth, is a sheet of notes 
in his liand-writiiig, under the title of ‘‘ Itemembrances 
to Mr. H/impden/’ dated April 27th, to which the an- 
swer is found appended. The style of colt^^ civility in 
which Hampden declines this business, was that of a man 
who already suspected that the public virtue of the bishop 
was wavering, and that he was preparing to embark 
again in the course of court favour, into which, on bis 
enlargement and elevation to the arebbisho prick of York, 
he soon relapsed. Hampden’s answer was as fol- 
lows : — 

“ My lord, — 1 should be very ready to serve you 
in any thing 1 coiiceaved good for you and fitt for mee ; 
but invyour Fp's present commands 1 doubt that to 
make overture of yo'^ intentions, and be prevented by a 
suddfiiiic convlntsir,n uf many /fare, may 

render yo' condition worse than nowe it is. To begin 
in o’’ house is not y*’ right place ; the most important 
businesses of the king and king** are press’d on with 
such expedkioTi y*^ any of a more particular nature 
will be l>ut unwellcoine, and hardly prosecuted w‘** 
effect : besides that tliere is at this instant a tender- 
nesse betweene lords and un about priviledge ; and 
for my owne unfittnesse, 1 neede mention no more but 
my disability to carry through a businesse of this nature, 
though yr Ip may easily conceave another incompetency 
in my person. In these regards 1 humbly desire yo' 
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Ip to excuse me^, and thereby to lay a newe obligatioii 
upon mee of being, ¥our I'ip* most humble servant, 

Jo. Hampden.^ 

“ Westm', Apr. 29> 1640.” 

In the long parliament, Hanjpden agaii^sai for Buck- 
inghamshire. Ilis exertions jp the great interval of 
excitement before it met, have been already detailed. He 
had Inarried again during the present year, and now his 
wife joined him, with his family, in London, and the 
establishment at Hampden "yas brokfn up. The lady’s 
name was Letitia Vachell, the daughtef of a gentleman 
of Coley, near Reading. She survived Hampden very 
many years, during wdiichshe again resided on her hus- 
band*s old estate. • 

Hampdren discharged himself of his duties at this the 
final crihis of the Knglish liberties and laws, as became 
the virtue and course of his character. He who had been 
formerly, though ever pursuing the strictest line of duty, 
yielding and gentle, was now stern and resolute ; [he 
who had kept within the letter of precedents whilt yet 
serving the cause in his privaf^' capacity, now found 
the eyes of all men fixed upon him as their Fatricp Pn~ 
ter, and the pilot that must st€‘(*r the vessel through 
the tempests and rocks which threatened it.” What 
wonder that, with such responsibility, his vifws be- 
came larger and more extended? What wonder if, 
from a meek bearing, as lord (’larendon tells us, his 
nature and carriage seemed much fiercer than before ? ” 
'^rhrvist from the legitimate ground of warfare on which 
he would willingly have taken issue, he rose, by his 
resources of mind and heart, and shifting from the nar- 
rower grounds of precedent and privilege, ftll back on 
the great rights df tnankind, out of which, and for 
which, all laws arise, lit is useless to deny that Hamp-. 
den had then become (as Clarendon terms him), a 
root and branch irfan.” All his subsequent acts prove 
it. He had taken higher ground, and would no longer 
be contented with lopping off the branches, but was re- 
1 Nugeut*s Memorials, p. 297. • 
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•solved to lay the axe to the root^ of the tree of corrup- 
tion. Why does lord Nugenf shrink from contem- 
plating his character in this view It would have helped 
him to conclusions more just^ and to reflections more 
betieflciah than tfiose which disfigure the latter portion 
of the first vojjume of hi% Memorials,’’ where he speaks 
of the memory of H|imjpden nut being stained by any 
appearance of his having been concerned in Straflbrd's 
attainder/’ If his name does not appear in thd* pro- 
ceedings, neither does that of Oliver Cromwell: but 
what will the noHie author of the Memorials” infer 
from that? Xliat Cromwell opposed the attainder? 
Is it even pretended that Hampden opposed it? By no 
mAiis ! ^ We are simply told hy lord Nugent, that, 
being dnly doubtful as a inaiter of precedent, but 
clear to him in respect of the guilt of the accused per- 
son,” and knowing that, if it did not pass, all law but 
that of the sccf>tre and the sword w^s at an end,” he — 
did what ^ — he stood by with all his lofty thoughts of 
the thousands of families whose quarrel he had em- 
braced* and left the burden of the deed necessary for 
their happiness to hi^t great fellow-labourer Pym, that 
he might himself escape the odium of having departed 
from a strict letter of precedent, ami might appear 
graceful to an aristocratic posterity ! And lonl Nugent 
thinks *he is adorning the memory of liampden while 
striving to inflict this stain upon it, and talks of the in- 

1 “ But why tlipn, it is aakr^d, it Haniixlrn iliha|>pro\rd of the precedent 
oT a bill of attriindor, did he oot make Itz^ad BKauiNt it as nuinfuliy as ,he 
had before »iip{K)rted the iinivai-fiinent r ri.inily, because in a casa doubt- 
ful to liiiii only ab a matter of preredent, but rlear to him in rcb^ant of the 
guilt of the accused per^ou, in aca'ie in iiinch the ai*<*u«ed person, in his 
estimation, deserved death, and in lOiirh ail law but (hat of the scciitre 
«ud the sword at an end li be h.ut e-ra;*fd it, when all the ordinary 
protection of Jas' to the subjei't tbroiifthout the rountrv was nuspended, 
and suspendeG mainly by the roun>eIs of Stralfbni himself, HainjMieti was 
not liretMtred to hcruiraliy iniTnolatc the libeAieirof England in order to 
save the life of him who would have drstuiyed them. Hampden probably 
cnnsidereil the bill which took away .Strafloi^'s life (and indeed it must in 
ikirncss bo so considered) as a revolutiitnary act undcrtakeri for the defence 
of the common wealth. That in his ciin<«cienc{; he believed it to lie an act 
of substaulial injustice to the iiersoii arraigried][ no man has any right to 
conclude. 1 moreover aver, that there is not more ground for imputing a 
participation in thft measure to him than to lord Clarendon, and not near 
sotnuch as to lord Falkland.** XvgenCa McmoriaUof Hampden^ vuL i. 
pp. 3711, Lord Clarendon supiiorted the measure, and so, most cer- 
tainly, did Lord Falkland. 
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justice which has been done to the great patriot on this 
pointy by Clarendon and others. Why^ if it be indeed 
true that he retired from the division on the attainder 
before the question was put» no doubt he had admirable 
reasons for doing, so^ and rested Aieanwhile on the 
surety of its passing ; for e^n lord N^ent does not 
pretend to say that he had not l(s success much at heart. 
Why then blame Clarendon ? For it seems to me^at 
what Clarendon says (in one of his passages of ^Vert 
and falsely coloured meaning) of Hampden’s character 
so far bears out lord Nugeqt, and *lhat they both con- 
spire in this instance to reflect no additional honour on 
t^e patriot. He begot many opinions and motions/’ 
says tliat hifitorian^ the education whereof he com- 
mitted to otfftr men ; so far disguising his oif n designs^ 
that he seemed seldom to wish more than was con- 
cluded ; and in many gross conclusions, which would 
hereafter contribute to designs not yet set on foot, when 
he found them sufficiently harked by majority of voices, 
he would withdraw himHvlf before the queHum, that he 
might not to eon^ent to *ro ^nuvh insihle ui&eSson^ 
able/w^fff ^ • 

But this is merely another of lord Clarendon’s dex- 
terous attempts to mislead, and it is to be regretted that 
a friend to the good cause ” should in any W'^ coun- 
tenance it. What is lord Nugent’s autliority^for his 
opinion that Hampden shrunk from the side of Pym 
during the progress of Strafford's attainder ? I will 
quote tlie entire passage of the Memorials,” Falk- 
land, it appears clearly from sir Ralph Vemey’s notes, 
on the loth of April, spoke in answer to Digby and in 
favour of tlie bill ; Hampden never. And on the lO’th, 

• 

' 1 have ventured to rojirfiit these remarks on this great error, as 1 con- 
ceive it to lie, of lord Nugent’s 9ook, from a ))eiuHlu:al tor >vhich they were 
-wriiten at the time of its publication. 1 have ^een no reason to alter my 
opinion during the la.st tix years, and I again use tlie same expression of 
it, bcciiUhe It became tlie suhiect oi remark and quotation in a subsequent 
controversy between Mr. Southey and lord Nugent, and 1 would not be sup> 
posed to have merely stolen iny present opinion from t||e “ protessor of the 
nip and thigh school,” so otten referred to there. I have had no redson 
hitherto to avoid avowing myself as that ** hip-and-thigh protestor.'* 
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while Hainp4an was on one committee to prepare heads 
for a conference ^ concerning thur lordships’ resolution 
to hear counsel in matter of law^ and to desire that their 
lordships would use all expedition to give an end to this 
tryal as much as in justice may be,J Falkland was on 
another whicl^.was appoiT^ted to prepare heads for a con- 
ference ‘ concerning th^ further proceedings,* on the 
repyt of‘ which committee .it was that the bill was 
passed In dfbate, Hampden never alluded to the pro. 
ceeding by bill^Jbut once. On the Ifith of April, when 
it was discussed, pending ,the attainder, whether the 
commons slioidd continue to hciir the dhrl's o||^nscl at 
the bar of the lonls, or jjrocecd with the hill, 
having said that ‘ Ijeing possessed of a bill, they liiad 
made themselves judges, and being so, it \ve^ a dishonour 
to hear counsel any where hut at their own bar ;* and 
( !olepep|)t'r having said, ^ if we reply to lord Strafford’s 
counsel before the lords, we prejudice^ our cause in toking 
away the prwer of declaring treason/ Hampden, a^ord- 
ing to sir Ralph Verney’s notes, in opposition to his 
fello<v managers, urged, that they should proceed, not by 
bill, but by trial at th^ lords’ bar. ^ The hill now de- 
pending doth not tie us to got* by bill, f )ur counsel hath 
been heard ; ergo, in justice we must heare his. Noe 
more prejudice to goe to.heare matter of law, than to 
heare counsel to matter of fact.' ” Now the latter words 
do not bear out the previous statement of them. , Jt has 
been justly observed \ that there is good reason to 
question whether, i:i this discussion, it was considered 
as an alternative to hear 'the eail’s counsel at the lords* 
bar or proceed with the bill, for by the result ‘of that 
day’s debate ft appears, that both .were done, the com- 
mittee ansfivering, '‘after some djjliheration with the 
house, that since the lords had so resolved, they would 
not deny it to lie there present,' and to hear what^iJiis 
counsel could say for him ; but to reply any more in 
public they neither could nor would, because of the bill 
already past ; only if the lords should take any scruple 
• Quarterly Review, vol ^IviL p. 501. 
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in th6 matter of law^ they would be ready to give them 
satisfaction by a privates conference." So ti^t Hampden’s 
opinion^ it appears^ prevailed^ and the bill nevertheless 
proceeded. It has not been discovered that on any other 
occasion he allude4 to the bill ; and H is obvious that 
there is no ground here for B\^eh a chaijge as that of 
lord Nugent^ or such a mere^party staminent as lord 
Clarendon’s. * * ' ^ 

\%ry certain and unequivocal indeed «muk be the 
evidence that should so impugn mamory. 

Sufficient has been said in |he prog^s of this work to 
prove that no oife of that age — not eved Pym himself— 
at the great question of resistance to tyranny 
on linger or more extended grounds, or in a more phi- 
losophic Epil^. It was Hampden who firsis dared to 
anticipate a broader field of warfare than the floor of 
the house of commons, and to prepare himself for a 
more: real strugglg ; and, constantly in communion 
with his friend and cousin, f >liver Cromwsll, it was 
Hampden wdio advised with him great projects of 
freedom ; wlmse penetrating spirit first pointed So ihat 
remarkable person, as likely to bgcome, in case of a 
breach with the king, the greatest man in England 
and whose virtue, at all times equal to his intellect 
and courage, would most surely, had not deatli stepped 
in, have prevented even Cromwell’s traitorous ^surp- 
ation on the English commonwealth. 

Hampden’s course in this parliament was giveh, 
while the great questions of Pym’s life were detailed. 
Plainpden was second to Pym* alone, and to the aid of 
everything which the wisdom and vigilance of that 
great statesman planqed, be brought an influence of 
almost irresistible po^er. He was, as 1 have^hown, an 
especially earnest Remoter of the grand remonstrance, 
ancl^f the anti-episcopal measures. In regard to the 
latter, it may be important here to use, as an illustration 
of his real opinions, even one of the most artfiU and dis^ 
ingenuous statements of Clarendou. Describing the first 
debate on the bill for taking away the bishops’ votes, add 

VOL. HI. * z , 
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meDtioniDg lord Falkland's sapport of Mr. Hyde/' 
in the dignity of the historian S^larendon, obsenres 

The house was so marvdloudy delighted to see the 
two inseparable friends [^Falkland and Hyde] divided 
in 60 important' a pointy that ihe^ could not ocmtain 
from a kind rejoicing r. and the more, because they saw 
Mr. Hyde wVu much surprized with the contradiction ; 
as in truth he was, having, never discovered the least 
inclination in the other towards such a compliance; 
and therefore 4hey enterUuned an imagination and hope 
that they might work the Jord Faulkland to a farth^ 
concurrence with them. But they quiddy found 
themselves disappointed, and that, as there was not 
the least interruption of close friendship between the 
other two; so, when the same arguroeM came again 
into debate, about six months after, the lord Falkland 
changed his opinion, and gave them all the opposition 
he could : nor was he reserved . in acknowledging, 

* that he had been deceivo<l, and by whom/ and con- 
fessed to his friends, with whom he would deal freely, 

* t^^at Mr. Hampden had assured him, that if that hill 
might pass, there wo^dd be nothing more attempted to 
the prejudice of the church : ’ which he thought, as 
the world then went, would be no ill composition.'*' 

And why had that bill ceased to be a *^good compo- 
sition? ” Because it was refused by the house of lords, 
when first presented there* It was the old story of the 
Sybil and her leaves; and though two hundred years have 
passed, that story is again in the course of rehearsal. No 
one should have known better than Clarendon the great 
truth which the very distinction he himself has marked 
between the early and later year^ of Hampden so strik- 
ingly ilkistrates •— that justice jleferred, and rights 
withheld, will always enhance^ tiie price at which 
safety and peace mmt, in the end, be purchased. 

Hampden's mission to Scotland to overlook and 
check the king, is already before the reader; and 1 
now approach ^ only speech which lemains upon re- 

> Hift voLLp.4]S,414. 
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cord ¥dth his name attached to it. It purports to 
hare been spoken on* the memorable morning already 
ao fully described, after the impeachment of the five 
members; among whom Hampden’s eminence and 
boldness had of course placed him. * 1 quote it, with- 
out abridgment, from a small» quarto pqjnphlet of the 
time. , 

Mr. Speaker, — It is a irue saying of the irise man, 
‘That all things happen alike to all men, as well to the 
good man as to the bad.’ There is no state or condition 
whatsoever, either of prosperity Ar adversity, but all 
sorts of men are sharers in the same : Ho man can be dis- 
•emecl truly by the outward appearance, whether he be 
a good subject either to his God, his prince, or his 
country, until he be tried by the touchstone^of loyalty. 
Give me leave, 1 beseech you, to parallel the lives of 
either sort, that we may in some measure discern truth 
from falsehood ; |nd in speaking 1 shall similize their 
lives. • 

“I. In religion towards God. II. In loyalty 
and due subjection to their sovereign, in their affic^tion 
towards the safety of their country. 

‘‘ 1. Concerning religion. The best means to dis- 
cern between the true and false religion, is, by search- 
ing the sacred writings of the Old and New Testament; 
which is of itself pure, indited by the Spirit 8f God, 
and written by holy men, unspotted in their lives and 
conversations : and by this sacred word may we prove 
whether our reh'gion be of God or no ; and by look- 
ing in this glass, we may discern whether we are in the 
right way or no. 

“ And looking iuto the same, I fii.d by this 
truth of God, that t}iere is but one God, one Christ, 
one faith, one reli^on, which is the gospel of Christ, 
and the doctrine of the prophets and aposdes. 

“ In these two I'estaments is contained all things 
necessary to salvation ; if that our religion doth hang 
upon this doctrine, and no other secondasy means, then 
it is true ; to whi^ cranes nearest the protestant refi- 
* z 2 » 
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gion, which we profess^ as I really and verily believe ; 
and consequently that religion which jdneth with this 
doctrine of Christ and his apostles^ the traditions and 
inventions of raen^ prayers to the Virgin Mary, angels, 
saints, that are u^d in the exercise of their religion, 
strange and ppcrstitiogs worshipping, cringing, bow. 
ing, creeping to the altar, using pictures, dirges, and 
such like^ cannot be true, but erroneous, nay, devilish : 
and all this is used and maintained in tlie church of 
Rome, as necessary as the Scripture to salvation ; there, 
fore is a false and* erroneous church, both in doctrine 
and discipline, and all other sects and schisms, that 
lean not only on the Scripture, though never so con- 
trary to the church of Home, is a false worshipping of 
God, andMot the true religion. And thus much con. 
cerning religion, to discern the truth and falsehood 
thereof. 

“II. I come now, Mr. Speaker, to the second 
thing inticeatcd unto you, which was how to discern, in 
a state, between good subjects and bad, by their loyalty 
andalue subjection to their lawful sovereign ; in wliich 
1 shall, under favour, observe two things. 

“ (i.) Lawful subjection to a king iu his own person, 
and the commands, edicts, and proclamations of the 
prince and his privy council. 

Lawful obedience to the laws, statutes, and 
^ordinances made, enacted by the king and the lords, 
witli the free consent of his great council of state as- 
sembled in parliaioent. 

“jFor the ftist. To deny a willing and dutiful 
obedience to a lawful sovereign and his privy council 
(for a^B Cam^n truly saiih, the CQwmunda of tho lords ^ 
privy councillors f mid the edicts of the prince^ is all one, 
for they are inseparable^ the am 'never without the 
other), either to defend his royd person and kingdoms 
against the enemies of the same, either public or private; 
or to defend the ancient privileges and prerogatives of 
the king, pertaining and belonging of right to bis 
royal crown, ard the maintenanee of hia honour and 
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dignity ; or to defend and maintain true religion^ estab- 
lished in the land, accSrding to the truth of God, is one 
sign of an evil and bad subject. 

** Secondly. To yield obedience to the commands 
of a king, if against the true religion, against the an- 
cient and fundamental laws of* the land,^ another sign 
of an ill subject. ^ • 

'' Thirdly. To resist the lawful power of the king, 
to ]4ise insurrection against the king, admit him adverse 
in his religion, to conspire against his sacred person, or 
any ways to rebel, though* com maffd^g things against 
our consciences in exercising religion, or against the 
eights and privileges of the subject, is an absolute sign 
of a disaffected and traitorous subject. 

** And now having given the signs of discflming evil 
and disloyal subjects, I shall only give you, in a word 
or two, the signs of discerning which are loyal and good 
subjects, only turning these three signs already 
showed on the contrary side. ♦ 

(1.) He, that willingly and cheerfully endeavoureth 
himself to obey his sovereign’s commands for \h9 de- 
fence of his own person and kingdoms, for the defence 
of true religion, for the defence of the laws of his 
country, is a loyal and good subject. 

'*(2.) To deny obedience to a king comjpanding 
any thing against God’s true worship and religion, 
against the ancient and fundamental laws of the lanc]^ 
in endeavouring to perform the same, is a good subject. 

(3.) Not to resist the lawful and royal power 
of the king, to raise sedition or insurrection against his 
person ; or to set division between the king and his 
good subjects, by rebellion, although comn^'aiiding things 
against conscience in the exercise of religion^ or against 
the rights and pitvfleges of the subject ; but patiently 
for the same to undergo his prince’s displeasure, whe^ 
ther it be to his imprisonment, confiscation of goods, 
banishment, or any other punishment whatsoever, with- 
out murmuring, grudging, or revilir^ agmnst his 
sovereign or his proccysdings, but submitting willingly 
z 3 • 
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and clieerfully himself and his cause to Almighty God^ 
is the only sign of an obedient aiAl loyal subject 

1 come now to the second means to know the dif- 
ference between a good subject and a bad, by their 
obedience to the laws, statutes, and ordinances made by 
the king with ^he whole consent of his parliament. And 
in this 1 observe a twofold subjection : in the particular 
members thereof dissenting from the general votes of 
the w'hole parliament ; and, secondly, the whole state 
of the kingdom to a full parliament. 

First. I confess, if any particular member of a par- 
liament, although his judgment and vote be contrary, 
do not willingly submit to the rest, he is an ill subjec^ 
to the king and ;ouiitry. 

Secondly, f'o resist the ordinances of the whole 
state of the kingdom, either by stirring uj> a dislik'e in 
the hearts of his majesty's subjects of the proceedings 
of parliament; to endeavour, by levying of arms, com- 
pel the king^and parliament to make such laws as seem 
best to them ; to deny the power, authority, and pj- 
vileg^k df parliatnent ; to cast aspersions upon the same 
and proceedings, thereby inducing the king to think ill 
of the same, and to be incensed against the same ; to 
procure the untimely dissolution and breaking off of the 
parliament before all things be* settled by the same, for 
the safety and tranquillity both of king and state, is an 
apparent sign of a traitorous and disloyal subject against 
his king and country. 

" And thus havmg troubled your patience, in showing 
the difference between true protestants and false subjects 
and traitors, in a state or kingdom, and the means how 
to discern thdln, I humbly desire my actions may be 
compared with eitoer, botli as I am a subject, protest- 
ant, and native .it Jus country, and is 1 am a member 
of this present and happy parliament ; and is 1 shall 
be found guilty upon these articles exhibited against 
myself and the other gentlemen, either a bad or a good 
subject to roy gracious sovereign and native country, to 
receive such sentence upon the same as by this honour- 
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able house shall be coDceived to agree with law and 
justice." • 

Mr. Southey thinks ^ that this speech inculcates the 
doctrine of passive obedience/’ and lord Nugent thinks 
it a very constitutional speech. It iff a matter of sur. 
prise that so eminent a writer^ as Mr. Southey, and an 
intellect so acute, should think it likely; or even pos- 
sible, for such a man as be"' thinks Hampden to have 
bceit (the fiercest of rebels and the most insincere), 
placed ill the circumstances under which the above is 
said to have been spoken, |o deliveE himself of such a 
doctrine." What advantage was to Dk gained by it — 
qr rather, what advantage was not to be lost ? On the 
other hand, lord Nugent has been wanting in candour, 
and, taking tlic argument as he was content* to rest it, 
'mus^ be said to have been worsted by his more expe. 
rienced opponent.'^ 

It occurred to neither of the disputants that the 
pt»‘', ges in dispute may have been garbled or^ncorrectly 
reported Of this there cannot be a single doubt. The 
t wiifcr who copies tV speech is doctor Ns^on, 
V iiosi slavish propensities are ^ell known, and whose 
“ colle( 'ions ” were published by Charles IJ.'s special 
command ; yet even he cautiously introduces it thus, 
I find among the prints of that time." The editors 
of the old parliamentary history, though with % strong 
royalist tendency, were more honest ; and they have re* 
fused to admit the speech in its present state into their 
work, on the express ground that it was judged, by 
some learned gentlemen, to be surreptitious." The 
outline is likely to have been correct enough, and pro- 
bably it was this thpt furnished the interpolator with 
the hint on which he worked. ^ 

The liuckinghftmshire petition has been mentioned. 
It was brought up tb London, seven days after the 
1 Quarterly Review, before referred to. 

3 Irefcr at present to certain pamphlets whhh followed the appearance 
of a review of the ** Memorials ” in the Quarterly ; and in which, I think, 
to almost every other advantage, Mr. Southey added ^be eminent oi>e of 
temiier • 

3 Wl. Hist voL X. p. 169. . 

z 4 
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attempt upon Hampden and Pym^ by upwards of 4000 
freeholders^ who had ridden up fum their county^ each 
with a copy of the recent protestation of the comroons 
in his hat^ to show their devotedness to the parliament, 
and to Hampden/'their beloved representative. They 
complained of^the ^Wery l^ing of parliaments endangered 
by a desperate and unexampled breach of privilege 
and concluded, ** in respect of that latter attempt upon 
the honourable house of commons, we are now come to 
offer our service to that end, and resolved in their just 
defence to live and die.'" Spb^quently a deputation of 
these bold brave inen carried a petition in defence of 
Hampden to the king himself. A great effect was pro 
duced by the timely demonstration. ^ 

The wa. began, and Hampden was one of the first in 
the field. He hastened to Buckinghamshire, and under 
the woody brows of his own beauteous Chilterns," pub- 
lished the ordinance to marshal the inilitia of his native 
county. He was received with enthusiasm. TTie only 
persons who fell from his side, were some members of 
his ,*>W5i family. This is ever one of the greatest 
miseries of civil war, terrible as it is for every kind of 
misery. In a curious pamphlet of the day, a ** Dis- 
covery of Mysteries,” 1 find the following living and 
mournful picture of England in her present extremity : 

1 Hence the rojaliit falsehoods respoctlnft it have been numerous. They 
are all embodied in one of the political lam|ioons of the day. 

** Did 1 for this my county bring 
To help their knight against their king. 

And raise the Hrst sedition^^ 

Though 1 the businestt dtd decline, 

Yet 1 conceived the whole design. 

And sent Uiein their petition.'* 

In the lamo generous spirit Hampdim's visits to Scotland are construed. 

1 for this bring in the Scat 
(For *tU no secret now) the plot 
** Was Say's and mine together. 

Did I for this return again. 

And spend a winter there in vain? 

1 went more to invite ttiem hither. 

Though more our money than our cause 
Their brotherly assistance draws. 

My labour was not lost ; 

At my return X brought you thence 
Necessity, their strong pretence. 

And this shall quit the cost. 
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—''A most unnatural urar, the son against the father^ 
and the father agains^ the son : the earl of Warwicke 
fighteth for the parliament^ and my lord Rich^ his son, 
is with the king : the earle of Dover is with the king, 
and my lord Rochford, his son, is with the parliament : 
so one brother against anotlier, as the earle of Northum. 
berland with the parliament, ind his brither with the 
king : the earle of Bedford wivilh the parliament, and 
his ^brotlier with the king* master Perpoint with the 
parUaroent, and the earle of Newark with the king: 
Devereux Farmer with the parliam^t, and his brother, 
Thomas Farmer, together ^th his or^ther-in-law, my 
lord Cockain, with the king, and the like : and of cosens 
Without number, the one part with the king, and the 
other with the parliament : and if they do this in sub- 
tlety, to preserve their estate, I say it is a wiclced policie 
to undoe the kingdome, which all wise men should 
consider/’ This is indeed a fearful realisation of the 
poet’s fancy ! • 

But Hampden himself was the first, in this*great hour, 
to throw aside every relation save those in which ^e stood 
to his country ; and upon the issue of the contest wnich 
had now arrived, he cheerfully \\*ntured all. He spared 
neither purse nor person. He subscribed 2000/. to the 
wants of the parliament, and accepted the commission 
of a colonel. A passage from one of doctor jleylin’s 
articles, however, published in the I^fercurius Aulicus 
on his death, conveys a feeling of the time which was 
entertained on both sides. ''It was advertized this 
day, that on the death of Mr. Hampden, whom the 
lower house had joyned as a coadjutor with tlte earle of 
Essex y or rather placed as a superintenda^t over him, to 
give them an account of his proceedings, they had made 
choice of sir Henrj^ Vane the younger, to ^ittend that 
service, who, havmg lyid a good part of his breeding 
under the holy ministers of New England, was thought 
to be provid^ of sufficient zeale, not only to inflame 
his excellencies cold aflhctionB, but to kindle a more 
flery spirit of rebellion in his wavering louldiers.” JBe 
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his position what it might, it is certain that he had not 
been many days in the field, before he showed himsdf 
a thorough master of the, military duties, and ^^per- 
formed them on all occasions most punctually.” ^ The 
regiment of infant|;y with which he entered the war, was 
soon considered to be one of the best in the service of 
the parliament 

The raising of troop'?,” says lord Nugent, and the 
garrisoning and fortifying of towns, proceeded with rapid- 
ity. The new levies were formed into regiments and 
brigades. Sir Thomas Fairfax, who had been sent down 
to assii. sir John Hitham, began, but with small success, 
to collect a force which was destined to make head against 
the inar(]uis of Newcastle in the north. On sir Williant 
M'’allcr, who had the command at Exeter, devolved a 
like charge^in the west, nrhere sir Ralph Hopton, Slan- 
ning, and Grenvil, occupied the greater part of the coun- 
try, and some of the small sea-ports, for the king. Lord 
Brook in Warwickshire, lord Say and his sons in North- 
araptonshiri , the earl of Bedford in Bedfordshire, lord 
Kirabolton and Cromwell in Huntingdon and (/ambridge- 
shird'J and lord Wharton, Arthur Ooodwyn, Mr. West, 
Mr. Bulstrode, Mr. TiiTell, and Mr. Richard Grenvil 
the high sheriff, in Buckinghamshire ; Skippon and 
Hollis and Stapleton in Middlesex ; and the sheriffs of 
Essex, Surrey, and Bei'kshire,in their respective counties; 
formed the militia reinforcements for flje army, which 
was placed under the chief direction of the earl of 
Essex. This became soon the main army of the par- 
liament ; and, in the course of less than a month after 
the raising of the king's standard, the parliamentarian 
force throughout England amounted to about 25,000 
men. The wnole was at the disposal of the committee 
of publick safety. The divisions were generally placed 
under the command of such of the chiefs as had served 
in the wars of Gustavus Adolphus ; and a few French 
and German engineers were engaged to superintend the 
fortifications and the drilling of the artillery. The 

^ * Clarendon. 
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brigades and single regiments were raised and led by 
such of the noblemen sand country gentlemen as were 
found combining with their local influence^ activity, 
courage, and genius enough for military affiurs, to be 
entrusted with commands. The regiAients of infantry, 
as their clotliing became mor^ complete^^ assumed the 
colours of their respective leaders, —generally such as 
had been worn by the sorting men of the families. 
llolKs's were the London red-coats ; lord Brook's the 
purple; Hampden’s the green.coats ; lord Say’s and 
lord Mandeville's the blue, yhe orai%e, which had long 
been the colour of lord Essex's househAd, and now that 
of his body-guard, was worn in a scarf over the armour 
of all die officers of the parliament army, as the distin- 
guishing symbol of their cause. Each regiment also 
carried a small standard, or cornet, with, on one side, 
the device and motto of its colonel, and, on the other, 
the watchword of^ die parliament — God with us." 
The earl of Essex's bore the inscription, “ Cave, 
adsum," words not well chosen, as, in the course of the 
wars, they sometimes affiorded occasion for jest»aiaong 
the cavaliers, when his regiment^chanced to be seen in 
retreat, or engaged in levying contributions, or in some 
such other duties wliich were distasteful to the parts of 
the country over whicli it was moving, and which thus 
gave a somewhat whimsical air to the warning." ^ Some 
of these mottos were better chosen, and better justified. 
In the third year of the war, the second son of the earl 
of Leicester, Algernon Sidney, inscribed his standard 
with the words, “ i^anctuft amor patriot dat animum;** 
and the motto which was borne at the head of Hampden's 
regiment resolutely ^dicated its great header's course. 
Vestigia nulla retrgrsum” • 

It appears, froiA the returns of lord Essex's array, 
that soon after the outbreak of the war, it must have 
consisted of, in the whole, nearly 13,000 infantry and 
4500 horse. Of the former there were twenty regi- 
ments. The lord general's body-guard^ ^ 

1 1 have found levcral of these jests in the Mercuriui Aulicus. * 
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mentB of the earl of Peterborough^ the earl of Stamford^ 
▼iBCount Say^ viscount Rochford^ viscount St. John^lord 
Kimbolton, lord Brook, lord Roberts, lord Wharton, 
John Hampden, Denzil Hollis, sir John Meyrick, sir 
Henry Cholmely,' sir William Constable, sir WiUiam 
Fairfax, Cha^rles Essex, Thomas Grantham, Thomas 
Ballard, and William Qamiicld. The cavalry were in 
seventy-five troops. The^^were all raised, as were 
many of the infantry regiments, at the charge of their 
commanders. They were the lord general s life-guard 
of gentlemen, and ^^e troops of the earls of Bedford, 
Peterborough, and Stamford, viscounts Say, St. John, 
and Fielding, lords Brook. Wharton, Willoughby cf 
Parham, Hastings, Grey of Groby, sir William Bal- 
four, sir ’;Pilliam Waller, sir Arthur Hazelrigge, sir 
Walter Erie, sir Faithful Fortescue, Nathaniel, Francis, 
and John Fiennes, Oliver Cromwell, Valentine Waugh- 
top, Henry Ireton, Arthur Goodwjjn, John Dalbier, 
Adrian Scrooi>e, Thomas Hatcher, John Hotham, sir 
Robert Pye, sir William Wray, sir John Saunders, 
Johi- Alured, Edwyn Sandys, John and Thomas Ham. 
mond, Alexander Pyrn-^ Anthony and Henry Mildmay, 
James and Thomas Temple, Arthur Evelyn, Robert 
Vivers, Hercules Langrishe, William Pretty, James 
Sheffield, John Gunter, Robert and Francis Dowett, 
John Bird, Mathew Draper, Henry Dimmocke, Horatio 
Carey, John Neale, Edward Ayscough, John and Fran- 
cis Thompson, Edward Keighley, Alexander Douglas, 
Thomas Lydcott, John Fleming, Richard Grenvil, 
Thomas Tyriil, John Hale, William Balfour, George 
Austin, Edward Wingate, Edward Bayntun, Charles 
Chichester, Walter Long, Edward West, William An- 
selm, Roh<»rt Kirle, and Simon IQ^udgeley. „ Sir John 
Meyrick was, aecorffing to the military phrase then in 
use, serjeant-mfgor-general of this army, the earl of 
Peterborough general of the ordnance, and the earl of 
Bedford of the horse. 

It was not so easy to equip the men as to raise them. 
Matchlocks, pikes, and pole-axes supplied, however. 
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the greater number of the infantry ; and the cavalry 
were altogether better^ provided. The steel cap and 
gorget^ the back and breast plates^ the tassets de- 
scending to the knees^ the long sword^ carbine, and 
pistols — and, occasionally, the long Iknces — presented 
an unobjectionable setting o^t. The completeness of 
the defences of Hazelrigge*s regiment won them the 
name of the lobsters ; aitci that of “ ironsides " has 
been immortally appropriated by Cromwell’s men. 

Hampden's first muster of his levies was made on 
the fatal field of Chalgro^e, whei# he afterwards re- 
ceived his death wound. While engaged on this his 
<aarliest military duty, he illustrated the promptness and 
decision of his character. On hearing that some of the 
king’s commissioners of array were in the neighbour- 
hood, he suddenly, without dissolving the meeting, 
withdrew a small detachment from it, surprised the 
commissioners, an^ sent them prisoners to London. 

The king had found himself, meanwhile, at the 
head of about 10,000 foot, 1500 dragoons, and 2000 
ordinary horse. On first raising his standard mUNot- 
tingham he had but a raggijfl array " of followers ; 
but, having gone back to York, and traversed Derby- 
shire, Leicestershire, and Nottinghamshire, commanding 
the attendance of the trained bands, levying forced 
loans, and gathering to his array " sJl the IdWest and 
most dependent classes of the community, he found 
himself, on halting at Shrewsbury, in possession of the 
force 1 have named. It has never been denied that, as 
opposed to the great bulk of Charles's army, that of the 
parliament was infinitely more substantial " and in- 
telligent, — consistipg of almost all the inferior gentry, 
freeholders, yeomen, and the sober and wealthy in- 
habitants of towfisg in a word, of men who had best 
Reason to know the vdue of those rights of liberty and 
property for which they now prepared to shed their 
blood. On the other hand, Charles had the church, 
or rather those still surviving influences which con. 
Btituted its power before Fym and Hampden had rftsed 
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the power itself to the dust ; he had all the Roman 
catholic party ; he had the unirorsities also ; and^ on 
either wing, as it were, of his army, he held a nia. 
jority of the nobility and the old gentry of England* 
Many of the latter, indeed almost all, had joined him 
from no other feeling than that subtle and delicate 
sense of honour which the term loyalty implies, and 
out of the indescribable iiistinct of which — - misplaced 
surely towards any but an absolute sovereign — Chey 
argued, that while their voices were their own in the 
great parliamentarji struggle for the liberties and laws, 
their swords wv-re the king*6 alone. ** I am mnch 
unsatisfied with the proceedings here,” wrote lo^ 
Robert Spencer to his wife. from the king's camp, in 
the first months of the war ; nor is there wanting 
daily handsome occasion to retire, were it not for grin- 
ning honour. For let occasion be never so handsome, 
unless a man were resolved to fight on the parliament 
side, it w^l be said, without doubt, that a man is 
afraid to fight. Jf there could be an expedient found 
to the pfinctilio of honour ^ I would not continue 
here nn hour** The^ writer s scruples were speedily 
solved, for he fell ffghting under the royal standard. 
To the same class of agonising doubts, notwithstanding 
all the protesting eloc^uence of Clarendon, belong those 
shrill abd sad accents wherewith Falkland so often in- 
geminated the word peace, peace ! He was not less 
weary of the times than of the position in which he 
found himself, and he had his passionate prayer of 
being "soon out of” them both. So, too, with sir 
Edmund Vemey, the first standard-bearer to Charles. 
He disapproved of the cause in which he had engaged, 
as Claren4on confesses ; but " he had eaten of the 
king's bread,” and honour boundti him to the service. 
He fell in the first battle. ^ 

But if " honour " was the bond of this section of the 
king's party, the faster and firmer bond of liberty held 
together the arjny of the parliament massing, in one 
compact array, the substantial yeomanry, the mer- 
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chants^ the men of the towns, and a very large and 
formidable minority of the peeri^e and landed gentry 
of England. No doubts or scruples attended upon thk 
cause. It gave a common and ele\^ted ol^ect to the 
sympathies of all. It gave life in deadi to all the 
owners of it, and sufferers foi^it 4 

The civil war had now fajrly begun, and much Idood 
was shed in occasional skiibi^es on both sides. Hamp- 
den was in Northamptonshire with a small brigade of 
infantry and some guns, accompanied by his fellow- 
representative for Buckinghamshire, ^rthur Goodwyn, 
and his regiment of cavalry. News reached him that 
tord Brook, who had been threatened with a siege in 
his own castle, was suddenly very close pressed in War- 
wickshire, and he instantly hastened to his aid. Mean- 
while the gallant Brook, after a noble and high-spirited 
triumph i, had begun a march on Northamptonshire, 
and Hampden*s brigade met him at Southam. A little 
army was thus formed — acting as the ri^t wing to 
Eskx — and the first strong division openly in action. 
Lord Say, lord Grey, Denzil Holies, and Cli^^ley, 
were in command along with LSrook and Hampden. 

In the middle of the night, the force of lord North, 
aropton, much more considerable in numbers, approached 
within two miles of Southam, and the drum^ beat to 
arms. '' Upon hearing whereof, the soldiers, possessed 
with joy that their enemies, the cavaliers, were so near, 
gave a great shouts flinging up their hats and clattering 
their arms till the town rang again ; ai^l, casting aside 
all desire of meat and lodgings provided for them, went 
immediately into the field adjoining to the town, ready 
for battle, where they continued till tlie morning."- 
The enemy appea%d at daybreak on tb^ Dunsmore 
road and lanes adjoining. At eight o'clock the fight 
b^an. Hampden, who had taken post with his brigade 
on some rising ground, charged first ; and, after a hot 


1 See Nugent's Memorials, vol. il. p. 224. A most Interesting pjissase. 
s ** A true and perfect relation," &c. quoted in lord Nugent's Memdnalt, 
vol. il p 228, , 
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skirmish, tlie Toyal troops gSve way, and w^ paysued 
to the river. ' , This was the htslTserious i^irniiA of the 
w^, ^ charge ’io it* 

^Sex^s" mdveipents were, meanwhile; waverinj|[ and 
'Compromisings and irrevocable mischief might hkVe 
been done, et;en thus eCrly, to the cause, but for the 
.Vonderfal energy of Hr^n^pden and lord Brook. The 
eloquence of the latter qpblbman*s addresses to bis sol- 
diers pierced through die mailed bosoms of the dullest 
among the troops, and insiiired them with an ever lively 
enthusiasm. “jf' the nobility and bravery of the 
cause," he tohl some raw reinforcements in the hall of 
his noble old fortress at M’^arwick, “ be not sufficient 
to animate cowards, and make even the meanest 
spirits cbiSrageous, I know not what possibly Can stir 
up mortal men to put on undaunted resolutions." 
Tliese young troops marched* to the assistance of the 
main army at Northampton, and wero the bravest there ! 
Hampden'k' activity and unwearied energy wgre sur- 
prising : now at the head quarters of Essex ; now 
leadSjp his brigade in the general advance upon Wor- 
cester ; now present at the committee of public safely 
in' London; again, in a few days at Aylesbury, near 
ivhicli, supported by Denzil Holies, he gave sharp fight 
to a detachment of the enemy,, repulsed and pursued 
them to Oxford, and then rejoined Essex. In every 
action or skirmish, Hampden, perhaps too boldly, ex- 
posed his person with such a daising intrepidity as, 
among 'thousands of men, raised him to a conspicuous 
mark above them all . 

The first great pitched battle now approached* On 
a bright and cold morning, the 2fid of October lf)42, 
the Jdng of England found himself, for the first tim^, 
opposite the thick and dark masses* oi the army of “the 
parliament of England. He vras on the brow of a hill, 
and separated from his enemy by a plain, called the 

Vale of the Red Horse," at Keynton-field, br £dge- 
bijl, in Warwickshire. He addressed his officers in 
his tent eloquently and bravelv ; If this day riiine 
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. proe^erotie unto us/' said he^ ** wc sball all be happy' 
ili^ a gkiiipua victory, t Your Idn^ i& both yo&r cause^ 
your ^uaryelj and your captain. Th^ foe is in ‘sight. 
Now ^how yourselves no malignant partiaS|i but with 
your swords declare what courage add fidelfty^^Ss vHhin 
you. 1 have written and declared that I intended 
always to maintain and defend the prdtlesian/ relj^bp^ 
the rights and privileges of*^parlianiet/t^ vaii4,thd Kberty 
of nhe subject; and now Pmust prove my WQrds by 
the convincing argument of th^ sword. Lht Heaven 
show his power by this ^ay's vktory, to declare me 
justj and as a lawful, S 9 ^,a loving* kiflg to my subjects. 
JThe best encouragemenf* f can give you is this, 
come life or death, your king will bear you company, 
and ever keep this field, this place, and tliis day’s ser- 
vice in his grateful remembrance." He then rode 
along the lines, clad in steel armour, and wearing a 
black velvet mantle over it, on which glittered his 
brilliant star and george. Never did Chiles I. seem 
so respectable as when about to shed the blood of the * 
bravest and most conscientious of bis subjecte.* • 

Old lord Lindsey, his geperal-in-cbief, dH^sted 
with the overbearing insolence of prince Rupert, acted 
as though only nominal commander, and put himself 
at the head of his regiment, with this fervent prayer, 

” Oh, Lord ! thou knowest how busy I muft be this 
day. If 1 forget Thee, do not thou forget me. Ma/ch 
on, boys ! " tVhen old major-general Skippon,. soipe 
days after, was in a similar position, he used' kilguage * 
to the troops of the parliament, w'hich was as homely, 
aud proved more effective. — C’omc, my boys, my 
brave hoys, let us pray heartily, and fight heartily. I 
will run the sam§ fortunes and hazardg with yob. 
Becqieraber the cifuse is for God, and for the defence of • 
yourselves,' your wifes, and children. Come, my 
honest, brave- boys, *pray heartily, and fight heartily, 
and God will bless us.” 

The armies had confronted each othgr — 10,000 on 
the side of the commons, aud 12,000 on that o^the 

VOL. lU. A A • 
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king — from ten o’clock in the morning ; but the fight 
(lid not begin till two. The royalists would not leave 
their position. The parliamentarians were the first to 
advance ; and the enemy then gallantly descending into 
the plain, the baitk* soon hotly raged on both sides. 
In the front, with each ^ pike in his hand, Essex and 
Lindsey fougnx with he^pic gallantry. Sud(lenly prince 
Rupert made a desperate and impetuous charge, and 
broke the left wing of the parliamentarians, wdio imme- 
diately lied. The braver regiments of the riglit wing 
and centre held tiicir gr<^und, charged gallantly in 
return, and took several of the king’s guns. Rupert 
ir||aiiwhile ]mslied on after the fugitives with his clia.. 
racteristic love of p]ursd(*r, ('ven as far as Keynton 
itself, a dVfltaiicc of three miles ; when tw’o regiments, 
led by Hampden, were s(cn hastening across the en- 
closures to sujiport the mangled squadrons of fiying 
liorse. He had left Stratford-on-i\yon the night be- 
fore, and pushed on with Grantham’s rcginu‘nt, his 
own green coats, and five guns, which the men had 
dragojd with difficulty through the deep roads, lie 
forinUl instantly, and, .opening fire on Rupert, obliged 
him to turn in great confusion. Hampden could not 
follow. 

Tlie king's army were sorely pressed at tlie time of 
Rupert’.*) re-arrival among them ; and, night closing in, 
both ]>artirs left the field. Lord Lindsey had fallen 
covered with woun,is. Sir Edmund Vevney was also 
slain, and the ’oyal standard w^as taken and re- taken. 
On the side of the parliament two colonels, Charles 
Essex and lord St. tJohn, perished ; tand the entire nnm. 
ber of men loft dead upon the field ar*.* said to have 
been, abou* 5000. (Shark’s Rym, behaved most gal- 
lantly. A parliamentary soldier, dying of his wouruls, 
declared that hi«, deepest grief was having received his 
death from the hand of his brother. He had recog- 
nised liim among the royal troops, and turned asiile ; 
but not in time to avoid the fatal carabine, which was 
im‘{)etuously discharged from th^ hand that had never 
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before been raised but in affection. ^ Both sides claimed 
the victory. n 

Hampden joined Essex early on the following morn- 
ing, and implored him earnestly to press forward, force 
the king's position, relieve Banbury,* and throw himself 
at once on the contested line^of the road to the capital. 
Essex was timid and indecisive : he mfrehed, in pre- 
ference, on (Coventry ; wbiie the king, taking Banbury 
in •his way without resistance, marched to Oxford, 
where he halted. 

'I’he next movcmeiU ^f EsseMi, after considerable 
sluggishness, was uj)on Northamptofl ; Hampden and 
j^rthur Goodwyn leading the advanced guard. l|||rd 
Nugent lias produced a letter which during the m^ch 
Hampden wrote from Northam])ton to the Iwutenants of 
Buckinghamshire to encourage them : — 

To iny nohle^ friends, colonel Bulstrode, captain 
(Jronvil, captain Tyrell, captain We^t, or any of 
them. 

(h'litlemen — The army is now at Nortkaiupton, 
moving evt'ry day nearer to yo|^. If you disbaM not, 
wc may he a mutual succour to each other; but, if you 
disjXMse, you make yourselves and your country a prey. 

“ You shall hear daily from your servant, 

Northampton, Oct. .”1." John l#Anpj»rjN. 

• 

1 wrote this enclosed letter yesterday, and thought 
it would have come to you then ; but the messeiigei* 
had occasion to stay till this morning. AV'e cannot be 
ready to march till to-morrow ; and then, I believe, we 
shall. I desire you^will be pleased to sef d to me again 
as soon as you cai^ to the army, that may know 
what ])(vsture you»a»' in, and then you will hear ivliich ' 
way we go. A'ou shtfll do me a favour to certify me 
what you hear of the king's forces ; for I believe your 

' D'Israuli’h Comnientarios, vol. p. .'ij 
A A 13 
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intelligence is better from Oxford and those parts than 
ours can be. c 

Your humble servant^ 

John Hahpden. 

Northampton, Nov. l- l642.” 

Brentford, meanwhile,- was occupied by Hollis's regi- 
ment only. A numerous force of cavalry, with some 
pieces of artillery, under the command of llupert, ‘’Un- 
expectedly fell upon them. Essex was in the house of 
lords when the roAving of^ the cannon reached him. 
He mounted horse instantly, and rode to the scene of 
alpon, where ho found the regiments of Hampden ai^^ 
lord Brook already to the rescue, and the royalists 
retiring, jffter having done some serious mischief. 
Five times had Hampden and Brooke charged the 
streets to open passage for retreat to Hollis’s brave and 
suftering men, and five times were , repulsed by over- 
whelming numbers and with great carnage. 

A reinforcement arrived on the following piOrning. 
Han^den proposed then to march 3000 men to Houns- 
low, ind cut off the king’s retreat on Oxford, while 
Essex and the main army attacked him in front. This 
was agreed to j but he had not proceeded a mile on his 
gallant errand, when he was overtaken by counter 
orders. * Here was another great error. Ilamfuleii was 
ohligeil to direct his march to Reading. Clarendon 
hinis'lf admits, There had been, in the secret com- 
mittee for the carrying on the war, forming those 
designs, and administering to the expenses thereof, a 
long debate, with great difference of opinion, whether 
they should nht march directly with their army to be. 
siege Oxford, where the king and jhe court was, rather 
than Reading ; and, if they had tak^ that resolution, 
as Mr. Hampden, and all they vino dettired still to strike 
at the rooty very earnestly insisted upon, without doubt 
they had put the king’s affairs into great confusion. 
For, besides that the town was not tolerably fortified, 
nor the garrison well provided for, the court, and lUul. 
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titude of nobility, and ladies, and gentry, vrith which 
it was inhabited, bore #ny kind of alarum very ill.** ^ 
These words of Clarendon, strike at the root,” ex- 
plain the cause of these unhappy differences. Essex 
remained unimpeached in honour, bdt he never was for 
striking at the root.” He jiad not, Hke Hampden, 
when he drew his sword cast jway the scabbard. He 
never saw himself near to 4 great victory that he did 
not^rerable ; in defeat and disaster alone he stood erect 
and gallantly. 

Hampden, mortified an|J sorro#ful, sat down witli 
his forces before licaditig. Some few short months 
before he had brought home a bride from that plea^t 
town ! I'his very fact, coupled with a knowledge mat 
the majority of the inhabitants were really well affected 
to the cause, probably guided him in his course of only 
firing a few shots into the town, though commanding a 
view of almost ev^ry street. Colonel Lewis Kirke, the 
father of the infamous Kirke, commandeil the royal, 
ist garrison there ; and colonel Urrie, so soon after 
a renegade, seconded Hampden with a small ‘bculy of 
cavalry. Kirke attempted seviyal sallies, and was re- 
pulsed with loss ; and at daybreak, on the third morn- 
ing, Hampden and Urrie, judging the garrison fatigued 
and dispirited, determined to attempt the walls by 
assault. Accordingly, advancing silently feom the 
trenches with 400 picked men, Hampden, in the grey 
twilight of the morning, passed the outer and second 
ditch, and, mounting the rampart, threw' himself into 
the northernmost bastion. A desperate resistance was 
made, and terrible slaughter accompanied it. Then 
Hampden, calling forward the reserves, alaccd himself 
at the liead of asecoijd attack, and again, with fresh men 
struggling up the Vafls, renewed the fight on the breast 
of the main work. Kirke, upon this, drew' out the 
whole garrison, and the ** conflict came to push of 
pike,” chief to chief, each at the head of bis party, and 
each cheering his men by desperate achie^ment. llamp- 
* ■ I Clarendon’s History of the Ttebellion, vol. iv. p. 39, 40. * 
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den, however, overpowered by force, must have retired, 
when Urrie, who had detached ihimself to the right, 
pushed between the cavaliers and the town. The fire 
from the inhabitants at once ceased ; and, after four 
hours’ terrible struggle, and 400 men of the garrison 
left dead in ^ic place, ^irke abandoned the defence 
and escaped to Oxford. ^ Hampden remained master of 
Heading, of many stores, much baggage, and a large 
number of prisoners.* • 

And so closed the first year of the war, — brilliant 
successes, on a comfraratively s{nall scale, by Hampden 
— great opportuditios lost by Essex ! The king might 
belaid to be victor ; bt'cause he ought to have been^ 
and was not, vanquished. 

Rlehnwhtle, Hampden had become more tlian ever 
dear to Uie popular ])arty, and hateful to the court at 
Oxford. 'I'lie filth of the Mercurius Aulicus,” poured 
• out upon him by its religious editorfv testified to both 
feelings. About this time I find the following in that 
loyal puhli||ition ; — It is advertized by some ^\ho have 
been^u/ious in the observation, that ]Mr.Iiampden,one of 
the five members so inu^h talked of, hath had many great 
misfortunes since the beginning of these present troubles, 
whereof he hath beene a principall mover ; particularly 
that he hath buried since that time two of his daugh- 
ters, on^ grandchild which be had by a daughter mar- 
ried to sir Robert l*ye the younger, his owiie eldest 
soime and heir ; there being two only sonnes surviving, 
whereof the one is said to be a cripple, and the other a 
luTiatickc ; — of which wdiatever use may be made by 
others, ’tis not unfit but tliat the party whom it most 
concerns woulM lay it close unto his heart, and make 
such use diereof as the sad ca^e invites him to.*' 2 

1 Lord Nupant’s Momonals, vol. II p. 348. ''Kingdom’s Weekly Intelli- 
gencer. » _ 

‘‘i Mercurius Anlicup, I'jth wet’k The Rnriwlirntal writer olwervwl, on 
the newb of the |Mtn<ilV early (le.itli : — llpurriay, dune 'Uiis day 
we were advprti^ed tliat in.'ister John Humpdhn ithe principal member of 
the tive* was dead of tlio'.e wounds he ri.'ceived im Sunday la^t. If so, the 
reader may remember, that in the liith weeko of this ‘ Mercurius, ’ wc 
toiq.the world wha^'iairc w.irinng rnaiirer Hampden ' had received atnee 
the beginning of this rcbeihoii (whereof he was a chiefe incendiary), how 
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Anything more horrible than such an attack as this 
(supposing it true) could scarcely be conceived. It 
was a gross falsehood^ with only so much truth as to 
give bitter pain to its illustrious object. He had in- 
deed lost his eldest son^ and his favourite and beloved 
daughter Mrs. Knightlcy. He was seldom known to 
smile afterwards. * ® 

Nothing, however — npt^eVen such sorrows — could 
quanch his indomitable activity. He was now almost 
daily on the road between the advanced posts of the 
army and London, and was frequently able to discharge, 
in the same day, his dodble duties at ahe army and with 
J^ym in the public committee. The poet I)enh 5 ^m, 
then in the king's service, thus described it, at this time, 
in one of the lampoons from which I Uave already 
quoted : — 

** Have I so often {massed between 
Windsor and Westminster unst>rn. 
jpAnd did niyhC’If divide, 

'Jo keep hih excellence in awe, 

And itivc the parhaincnt the law, • 

For ihej. knew none beside 

a 

Fortunately for Denham and his party, thi^ not 
altogether true. Hampden \vi^ not able to keep his 
excellence in awe.” His excellency’s timidity still 
forced him into every kind of error ; and so mani est, 
especially to the royalists, was the superiority of Hamt>- 
den, that they attempted, with daring artfulnfts, to ^ow 
dissensions in the troops of the enemy by plain state- 
ments of a rivalry for the parliamentarian command. 
I find the following in tlie " Mercurius Aulicus:’' — 
It was this day reported^ exceedingly confidently, 
by some who came foin London lately, how it was 
noised in the city, that the carle of* Kssex wan 1o 

lean' the piare of gmerall unto Mr. HampdeUy as 
b_!» 

ho had bunt-il hit. non and iioir and hi>. tuo d.’iugliters, two only sons sur. 
viviiiK, whereof one was ac.ri]iple aiurthe other a Inn.tlieke,’ wind), though 
this desperate man -was Ol^ illing to make use ot, yet sure it may startle 
thereat of his hu'tion . Wpeenillj if they eonsidei that Chalgrove Field 
(where he now received this mortal wound' was tne M'ifhaine plurc uheie 
he first mustered and drew up men in armes to rebel against the king. 
Hut whether the life and tie tli ol the lord limok (A master Hainjideii be 
the better lesson against treason and rebellion, let posterity judge.’'* 

• A A 4 
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one more active^ and so by consequence more capable 
of the style of excellencie ; whigh, though it proved 
not so in the event {an it in not likely)^ yet shows it 
clearly what an ill opinion the principal maintainers of 
this rebellion have of this said earl; and with how 
little confidence the common soldiers will be brought to 
spend their liv^s under tfie colours and command of 
such a generally of whom they have so manifested a 
distrust by their common talke^ and whom they hnve 
so publickly expo ed to contempt and scorn in abusive 
pictures.'* No doubt Ct was from this authority that An- 
thony Wood derived his statement of such an intention 
of placing Hainjulen in chief command having been en-j 
tertained at the cornnunccnieiit of the war. No good 
authority ev«r existed for it, happy as the issue might 
have been for England. 

On the occurrence and disclosure of the Waller plot, 
in which a cousin of Hampden was found tlishonourahly 
implicated, a }]ase advantage was taken ol‘ the name by the 
slavish scribes at Oxford to throw out the vilest insinu- 
ations ^^agninst Hampden's honesty and virtue. 1 find 
this alluded to in one of jhe journals of the parliament ; 
and the extract is curious and valuable; since it supplies, 
what has more than once been questioned, the real rela- 
tionship of ^V'^aller’s fellow-cons|)irator to the patriot. 

In this* place, that I inav not exceed the length of 
my* semanicall intelligence, I should return again to 
speak somewhat more of the discovery of ilie plot which 
' T made mention of before ; the inalevuleuts cannot 
enduic to hear of any at all, yet nome would mm to 
admit of it upon voudithif that volondl Hampdvu might 
he involved as 41 conspirator therein ; and, therefore, 
hearing that ^pte Hampden was intrusted about it, they 
‘have reported tliat it was rolonelk Hampden, or his 
brother, Mr. Richard Hampden. •And lest this report 
should breed any mistake abroad, and so derogate from 
the worth of these noble and faithful gentlemen, 1 will 
he bold to speakq a word or two of their pedigree, so 
farre « only as will cleare tlie matter. Mr. Alexander 
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Hampden that is committed was son to sir Edward 
Hampden of Northan^tonshire^ and travelling into the 
Low Countries, became cross-bearer to the queen of 
Bohemia, and* since the wars came over into England, 
and remained in the king’s army tilJ^ hee was sent with 
a message to the jiarliainent, and before hee was returned 
back with an answer the pAt was disft>vered. It is 
true, they were brothers’ cJiHdi^n, and it is too frequent, 
in Shese times especially, that those which are neare of 
blood are one against another.” ^ 

Meanwhile, Hampden had jus^achieved one of his 
most valuable services uf the cause, in forming with Pym 
^hat celebrated association of counties to which Cromwell 
was afterwards chiefly indebted for his most brilliant 
successes. At this time, suddenly, Lord^ Northamp- 
ton attacked his regiment, and was repulsed with loss. 
The next affair he was engaged in — the assisting Gren- 
vil to recover Brill Hill, a post of great strength, 
between Aylesbury and Thame — was unsuccessful, 

“ Mercurius Aulicus” made much of tlfis ; and, re- • 
turning to the subject a second and third tynj^ — I 
find every week some correction of an error he had 
fallen into in describing the ^ businesse and successe ’ 
at Brill. For whereas, by the first intelligence which 
was given from thence, it was advertized that the forces 
brought before the towiie were conducted by r. Arthur 
Goodwin, and that captain Greenvill, the last ycafe’s 
sheriff* of Buckinghamshire, had been killed in the en- 
terprize ; it proved, on further hifurmatioii, that the • 
commander of the rebels w^as not colonel Goodwin, but • 
one as {rood as ho, per omuidt, viz. Mr. Hampden, the 
other of the two exeepted in his nnijestie^ pardon for the 
county of Buckingham ; and that (freen^vill was not 
killed outriglit, huC mortally wounded in the belly, so* 
that it was conceived«he could hardly escape it.*’ 

The royalists had now a series of successes : lord 
Wentworth, the young and gallant son of the great 
lord Strafford, distingui>hed himself^ and the noble 

‘ Pttmjiblfts, 117. 4t«. • 
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and good lord Brooke was slain by a musket shot in 
the brain, fired from the cathedrid tower of Lichfield^ 
as he was directing the advance or a body of troops up 
a street leading towards the close. Thi6i.was an irre- 
parable loss ; and a loss more fatal still was now near 
at hand. 

Some seriouif discoiitentl occurred, about this period, 
in the regiments which held Reading, in consequence 
of an ague breaking out in that town. Hainpden*6 
regiment took part in them. He hurried instantly 
from' Westminster, v^ere he was at the time, and, by 
his prompt boldn^^ss and frknk courage, reduced the 
mutineers to perfect discipline.* His spirit wearied,^ 
however, after some great enterprise, which Essex dared 
not attempt^, Deeply sorrowful, yet quiet in obe- 
dience, as beanie the place he filled, he waited on 
in hojx?. The soldiers are said, and with much pro- 
bability, to have now clamoured for him as their leader ; 
hut the only notice Hampden took of this was worthy 
of his noble and generous mind. He placed himself in 
more ^equent communication with Essex, and seemed 
to counsel him and promote his views. But counsel 
from Hampden continuecl vain in that quarter still ; — 
vain as w'hen, on four different occasions — after Edge- 
hill, after Brentford, after the attack on Heading, and 
nowr nfter^^^^he fall of Reading — its rejection had pos- 
silxy baffled the immediate and final decision of the 
war. The time had now come when no more counsel 
could be given, and none rejected more. 

The renegade Lrric, thoroughly versed in the coun- 
try and the habits of thfe parliamentarian army, now 
planned the eiyiedition wdiich ended in the eventful 
fight of Chal^roVfe. He gave the treacherous inform- 
ation, that two regiments of the fortjesi he had left lay 
exposed to attack at Wickham. Rrince Rupert, acting 
On this, attacked those regiments unexpectedly; at Post- 
combe first, and then at ("hiniior ; slew or took them 

to a man,” committed infinite cruelties, and marched 

^ L(*.d Nugent’s Memorials, vol. li. p. 412. Coates' Papers, May 26. 
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back upon Oxford. Hampden had, on the preceding 
day, strongly represented to Essex the danger to which 
this part of the line was exposed, and urged the ne- 
cessity of strengthening it by calling in the remote 
pi<)uets from Wycombe. • 

It was now too late for this ; but not too late, in 
Hampden’s active and resolifte thoughtfto prevent fur- 
ther danger. “ He ha^ bbtained in early life,” says 
IohI Nugent, from the habits of the chase, a tho- 
rough knowledge of the passes of this country. It is 
intersected, in the upper parts, ^ith woods and deep 
chalky hollows ; and, in the valei% with brooks and 
•green lanes ; Uie only clear roads along the foot of the 
hills from east to west, and these not very good, being 
the two ancient Roman highways, calleal the Upper 
and Lower Ickenild Way. Over this district he had 
expected that some great operation would be attempted 
on the king’s p||rt, to force the posts round Thame and 
turn the whole eastern Hank of the army. To this 
neighbourhood he had, the evening before, repaired, • 
and had lain that night in M^atUngton.* Oij t^e first 
alarm of Rupert’s irruption, he sent off a trooper to 
the lord general at Thame, to advise moving a force of 
infantry and cavalry to Chiselhampton Bridge, the only 
point at which Rujjert could rccross the river. Some 
of his friends would have dissuaded him faam adven- 
turing his person with the cavalry on a service which 
did not properly belong to him, wishing him ratljer to 
leave it to those officers of lesser note, under whose* 
immediate command the piquets were. But, wherever* 
danger was, and hope of service to the cause, tlicre 
Hampden ever felt that his duty la]^ He instahtly 
mounted, with a troop of captain ShctfieljJ’s horse, who 

^ “ It is trnditionaTlytaid, that a military chcs't of money was lofT atth^ 
house ol one Uoliert rarslfw, where Hampden lay that night, aiul that it 
was never called ior aftei j by w'hieh miMiK Parslow was enabled to be- 
queath a liberal legacy in the |M>ur of thac jiariMh. On every anniversary 
of his funeral, November iHlh, a bell tolls in Watlingtoii, iroin inurning 
till suiisel, and twenty poor men are provided t\itli eouts. These [Nirticu- 
lars I derive from the intelligent Mr. John Badcoek, for forty years a resi. 
dent at Pyrton and its neiglUiouriuKid, but now o# 8t. Helen’s, who wrote 
in Ittlo a very ingpinoua little history of ^Yatllngtol).'’ • 
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volunteered to follow him ; and^ being joined by some of 
Gunter’s dragoons, he endeavourefl, by several charges^ 
to harass and impede the retreat, until lord Essex 
should have had time to make his dispositions at the 
liver. Toward thib pointy however, Rupert hastened, 
through Tetsworth, his rear guard skirmishing the 
whole way. On Chalgrove Field, the prince overtook 
a regiment of his infantry '; and here, among the stand* 
ing corn, which covered a plain of several hundred 
acres (then, as now, unenclosed), he drew up in order 
of battle. Gunter, now joining three troops of horse 
and one of dragoons, who were advancing from Easing- 
ton and Thame over Golder Hill, came down amongt 
the enclosures facing the right of the prince’s line, 
along a hedg“-rov\^ which sliU forma the boundary on 
that side of C'halgrove Field. The prince, with his 
life guards and some dragoons, being in their front, the 
fight began with several fierce charge's. And now, 
colonel Neale^ and general Percy coming up, with the 
' prince’s left wing on their fiank, Gunter was slain, and 
his par|y .gave way. Yet every moment they expected 
the main body, with lord Essex, to appear. Mean- 
while Hampden, with the two troops of Sheffiehl and 
Cross, having come round the right of the cavaliers, 
adv;>nced to rally and support the beaten horse. Every 
effort was «>o be made to keep Rupei t hotly engaged till 
the *?einforceine»its should arrive from Tliarne. Hamp- 
den j)ut himself at the head of the attack ; but, in the 
‘first charge, he received his death-wound. He was 
‘ struck in the shoulder wdth two carabine balls which, 

* “ On thf* knff’s I>art, in {]?ih action, witc* lost, IiopicJpi frw coo^on 
men, no oflicpiii or lull Miinr hurt : on the cncinieb’ mde, many m* the 
bent orticers more* ttfcn in any battle* thi-y fouH*it , ami aniun^si them 
(which made* the i»f?wiii of the rc»t less iii<}jir»il after bv the one, and leu 
laniuiUL'ii by the ftiher} colnuel Hainiidi'ii, who w^.s shot in the hliouldcr 
With a brace ot pistol inillcts, iif \chi<'h wound, \fitlt very sharp patn, he 
died w'thin ten days, to as grt-nt a c'rMistrrnatiom of all that party as if the 
whole army had been defi*ati’d and rut off’" — Ctarrudon's HtsUtry oj the 
Rclk-UmH^ voi iv. p. til, Hii restored text. In a srcniid passage of this re- 
stored text, portions of whu'h seem to have been struck out by C'laicndcm 
hi|welf, there is a second alUi-ton to the woumird, after which the writer 
prweeits : “ Of which Mr. Hampden was one, who would tiot stay that 
inorriiiig till hiii own reg'ment came up, but put himself a volunteer in the 
hqad ofi those troops who were upon their inarch, and was the principal 
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breaking the bone^ entered his body, and hie arm hnng 
powerless and sbatt^^ed by his side. Sheffield was 
severely wounded, and fell into the hands of the enemy. 
Overwhelmed by numbers, their best officers killed or 
taken, the great leader of their hopds and of their cause 
thus dying among them, and the day absolutely lo^t, the 
parliamentarians no longer lept their ground. Essex 
came up too late ; and RApert, though unable to pur- 
sue, made good his retreat across the river to Oxford.'* 
Immediately after this melancholy day, “ a true re- 
lation '* of the affair was published in London. 1 
present it, without abridgment, front the king's collec- 
•don of pamphlets. When it appeared Hampden yet 
lived, and hope was entertained of his recovery : — 

“ Upon Monday last it was informed, by divers 
letters, and several persons that came from the array, 
to this effect, namely — That on Saturday last, three 
or four troops o^ the king's forces having wheeled about 
from Abington to Wallingford, and frq^n thence to- 
wards Stoken (<hurch, under the hills near to Tets- * 
worth, they came unto a town three miles from J'hame, 
called Chinner (at which pla^e the lord generall, with 
his mainc forces, consisting, as it is credibly informed, 
of very neer 30,000 able fighting men, were quartered), 
it being upon the edge of Buckinghamshire, at which 
place were quartered about 400 of the jairliament's 
forces, the greatest part whereof were forces that lAely 
came to assist hi’s excellencic in the parliament's service, 
which came out of Bedfordshire and Essex ; and miss-^ 
ing of the parliament's scouts, they came to the said 

causl^f iheir precipitation, contrary to hia natural t^inpcr, which, though 
full of courage, was usifally very wary ; but now, rarried on by hib fate, 
he would by no means expect the grnrral’s coming up, and he was of that 
univcrsHl <iuthority that^io ofKccr pause<l in obeying hmi And so in the 
first charge he rrceiveff pistol rhot in his shoulder, which broke th^ 
bone, and put him to greqf, torture, and after he had endured it about 
three weeks, or less time, he died, to the most universal grief of the par. 
liament that they could have received (Voni any accident: and it equally 
increased the joy for the success at Oxford, and verv reasonably j for Ae 
loss of a man, whirh would have been thought a full recomficnec Ah* 
considerable defeat, eould not but be looked ujxni <is a glorious crow^f 
a victory ” Is it posstble.’after this, to credit the stttement which has been 
made of Charles's afibeted sympathy, and offer to send his own sul^eun to 
Hampden ? • 
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towne, and gave a sudden assault against the parlia. 
nient*s forces there, and cut off s^me of their sentinels^ 
and entered the towne, and^ according to their barbarous 
and destructive manner, fired the same in. divers places. 
But, liefore I prodeed in the furthei relation of this 
busincsse, I may not forget the valour and courage of 
the parliament s forces, which were in <this towne ; for 
they cliarged the enemie wfith as much courage and 
resolution as could be expected or performed by riflen 
being unexpectedly assaulted, and continued fighting 
W'ith them many llmres. TTpon tliis assault of the 
enemie, an alariA was given at the lord generall's 
quarters at Thame, upon which divers trooj)s of hors'^ 
were designed to sally forth upon this expedition ; and 
amongst th^se colonells and commanders tliat wtre, at 
an instant, willing to hazard their lives upon tliis de- 
signe, colonel Hampden (who is a gentleman that hath 
never been wanting to adventure his |ife and fortunes 
for the good and welfare of his king and countrey) may 
not be forgotten, who, finding of a good troop of horse 
(wbow captaine was at that time willing), desired to 
know whether they would W commanded by him upon 
this dcsigne : whereupon the officers an<l common 
souldiers freely and unanimously consented, and prof- 
fered to adventure their lives with this noble gentleman, 
and showVd much cheerful iicsse that they could have 
the honour to be led by so noble a ca]>tain, Ami so the 
said colonell Hampden, and some other colonells and 
’ captains, came w>h a considerable party of horse with 
all expedition, to assist the rest of tlieir forces, which 
as aforesaid were quartered at ('hinner : and as s(^n as 
the cavaliers perceived that some qf the lord generafs 
forces were c'^ome in from Thame, ^they presently fled 
"from Chinner backc again towards T»etsworth, and were 
then pursued by colonell Hampden and the rest of the lord 
generall’s forces that came upon this designe about two 
•iles ; in wliich pursuit there were many of the king's 
forces killed andotaken prisoners. In which retreat this 
is ob*&ervable, that the cavaliers (as it appeared after- 
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wards) had plotted, in a perfidious manner, to have 
intrapped the parlian^nt s forces, and to have killed or 
taken them all prisoners. But it pleased God to prevent 
their plot ; f»r in the way prince Rupert, who, with 
about 1000 horse, lay in ambush ^eady to fall upon 
the parliament's forces, as tj^ey were iiL pursuit of the 
first victory, appeared and pjiyire a hot charp;e upon the 
parliament's forces: but •although the earl of Essex's 
seal's forces were scarce ten for one that were at this 
time in the battel, yet they gave them a brave volly of 
shot, and slew many o^ t^e enen#e’s forces as well at 
this place, which was near Tctsworfli, as at Chinner, 
aind for some time, it being Sunday morning, held 
thorn fight without tlie losse of many men: but, at last, 
the enemie having intelligence that sonie%egiments of 
foot were coming from Thame of tJie lord general’s 
forces, they retreated towaids Abington, and durst not 
fight till they (gime in, for the foot I’orces are a great 
amazement unto them. » * ^ 

‘‘ Having thus farre in a general! manner declared 
the truth of this husinesse, it rests, in the n^xliplaee, 
that J eTit('r into some })articu|^rs concerning the same, 
for the belU'r satisfaction of the kingdoine, whose ex- 
pectation thirstetli after the same. 1 dare not delude 
with false and fabulous matter, and therefore I shall 
(being the first lelatcr hereof) omit uncertafh re[K>rts, 
rather than committ that to writing which hereafter may 
be (juestionahle ; and therefore 1 shall be more sparing 
therein, and write only those things which arc authen- • 
ticke ; which that I may doe, — First, it is certain that 
coloi^ll llam])den, that noble ami valiant gentleman, 
received a shot witfi a bullet behind ill the shoulder, 
which stuck between the bone and the fksh, — * but is , 
since drawn foftli^. and himself very cheerful! and* 
hearty, and is, throtPgh God’s mercy, more likely tabe 
a badge of honour than any danger of life. 

Sorji. Major (hinter, a gent“. of the parliament(|| 
side, was slain, and Capt". Buller (as it is tKought) 
taken prisoner : some other prisoners were taken o& the 
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parliament’s side ; but, in regard the particulars of the 
fight were not known when the intelligence came from 
the armie, 1 shall omit to particularize any more of 
them. 

On the enemie's side was slaine^Captn. Legge (who 
was once takeij, prisoner Ijy the parliament's forces, and 
made an escape) ; and it is said that Col. Urrey, which 
was heretofore imployed in* the parliam^*. service, and 
was the last weeke in London, is either killed or token 
prisoner. Thomas Howard is also taken prisoner by 
the parliament’s fordbs, with, divers other gent, of qua- 
lity, besides comiljon souldicrs. 

The certaine number that were slain on either side, 
I shall not at this time relate, for that it was not 
knowne in the army when the post that brought this 
tidings came from thence ; but it is reported that there 
was an equal loss on both sides, there being 400 slaine 
on both sides. 

A greatapartof the towne of Chinner was burnt by 
the king’s forces; by which doings, compared with what 
hath ieen certified out of other parts, we may see that 
killing, burning, and de.stroying of all that’ is dcare to 
us, — is the religion, law’es, and property of the subject 
they seeke for.” 

Essex himself immediately wrote to the speaker of 
the housl* of commons ; and, anxious to preserve the im- 
mediate records of this memorably mournful event, I 
have extracted this letter, dated the day after Hamp- 
den received his would, from the same sources : — 

« Sir, — There being some of my horse that had an 
encounter witlwtbe enemy yesterday, being Sunday, I 
have thougkt fit to give tne housie an account of the 
particulars of it, knowing how apt^ thany are to report 
things to our disadvantage. 

About two of the clock on Sunday morning, the 
«netny, with about 1200 horse, and a great body of dra- 
goons^ felle into, a towne called Porcham [Postcoml)e^, 
where one troop of horse (being Cob. Mqgley's) was quar- 
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tiHredyOf which they took the greatest part^ and from thence 
went not far to anoth^ village called Chinner^ where they 
beat up some of the new Bedfordshire dragoons, and took 
some of themsprisoners, and three of their colours ; and 
some of the officeft behaving them^lves very well, and 
defending the houses where^ they we|y, they set fire 
to the towne. These being ot^ quarters, the alarm came 
where major Gunter lay with three troopes (viz.), his 
owne, captain^^hefiieUrs, and captain ('rosse’s, whom 
he presently drew out, and marched towards the enemy. 
Colonell Hampden beiyg , abroad %ith sir Samuel Luke, 
and onely one man, and seeing major Gunter s forces, 
•they did go along with them. Col, Dalbeir, the quar- 
termaster- generall, did likewise come to them. With 
these they drew near the enemy, and finding them 
marching away, kept still upon the reare for nearly five 
miles. In this time there joyned with them captain 
Sander’s troop,* and captain BuUer, with fifty com^ 
rnanded men, which were sent to Chinnes by sir Philip ^ 
Stapleton (who had the watch here that night at 
Thame), when he discovered the fire there/ t# know 
the occasion of it ; he likewise sent one troope of dra. 
goons under the command of capt". Dundasse, vrho 
came up to them. There were likewise some of col. 
Melve’s dragoons that came to them. At length our 
men pressed them so near, that, being in iPlarge pas- 
ture ground, they drew up, and notwithstanding the 
inequality of the numbers, we having do( above 300 ^ 
horse, our men charged them vtry gallantly, and slew # 
divers of them ; but while they were in fight, the enemy, 
being so very strong, kept a body of horse for his re- 
serve, and with that bod^ wheeled abfiut and charged 
our men in the rqgre, so that, being encempassed and 
overborne with ftidUitudes, they broke and fled, though 
it was not very far^ for whCn 1 heard that our anen 
marched in the leare of the enemy, I sent to sir Philip 
Stapleton, who presently marched toward them widi Ids 
regiment, and trough he came somewhat short of the 
akirmiBh, yet peeing our men retreat ju that 4imder« 

vole III, B B • 
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he stopt them, caused them to draw into a body witli 
him, wlierc they stood about an hour : whereupon the 
enemy marched away. In this skirmish there were 
slain forty and fivQ on both sides, whereof the greater 
part were theirs. 

They carried off tlnr bodies of divers persons of 
quality. On our side i.ia^or Crunter'was kilted, but 
some say he is prisoner, and so hurt; a man of much 
courage and fidelity, his bravery engaging him and^iiia 
small ]»arty too far.^ ('ol. Hampden put himselfe in 
captaine Crosse {»is troope,< where he charged with 
much courage, aiul was unfortunately shot through the 
shoulder. Sir Samuel Luke thrice taken prisoner, and 
fortuna'ely rescued. <‘apt'‘. Cio««se had his horse killed 
under him in the midiiest of the enemy, arnl was 
mourned by one of his owui men, who quirted his own 
horse to save his captain. 

‘•'C'apt". Bullerwas shot in the neck, Vho showed very 
much resolution in this fight, taking one prisoner after 
he was shott. Wonsieur Dalbier, with captaine Bosa, 
and capt". Ennis, did likewise carry themselves very 
well. likewise lofl two colours, major (iunters 

and captain SheffieUrs. No prisoners of quality were 
taken by the enemy, but capt”. Sheftield’s brother. 
Prince l^ipcrt was there in per.>on, and the renegado 
Utrie. ACee took prisoner one of the earl of Berk's 
sons ; capt**. Gardiner, the late recorder s son of Lon- 
don ; and (SRpt". Smith, with some others of quality, and 
divers prisoners. 

Sir, — this is the true relation of what passed in 
this businesse. 1 rest 

Vour assured friend, 

‘‘ Thame, l^th of June, ^ Essex. 

« 

“The graphic touches of the following, taken from one of 
the parliament newspapers, will complete the sad narra>* 
tive: — In the late skirmish with the cavaliers, between 
Thame and OxVord, my lord generalfs own letter, in 
print, expresses the particulars wkere five trcK>ps of the 
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pErliament'^ forces charged fifteen troops of the eneniie% 
and did, with their fiistols ami carabines, at the firrt 
charge, doe great execution ; but the enemy, when they 
begun to cldfie, having long rapier^ and swords, a foot 
and halfe longer than ordinary, did therewith much 
annoy the parliament soldiery except that great spirited 
little sir Samu^ Luke, wlp) «o guarded himselfe with 
his short sw'ord, that he Escaped without hurt — though 
thrice taken prisoner, yet rescued, and those to whom 
he w as prisoner slaine. The third time he was taken 
prisoner, one of his own men, se^nu two lead away his 
master a-foot, with liis carabine he killed one of tliem, 
*and run the other through with his. sword, and mounted 
sir Samuel upon one of their horses, and brought him 
cloare off ; for which his noble master gave him 100/., 
as he well deserved it. ^ Colonel Hampden and serjeaiit- 
major Gunter were hurt at the first charge, colonel 
l^rrey, that yftiegado, crying, ‘ That’s Hampden,’ 

* Tliat's Gunter,’ ‘ That’s Luke,' which mftde the enemy • 
«o fierce upon our commanders. This false-hearted 
l^rrey, that hath so long served the parliamentf under 
pretence of affection, and halli been privy so much to 
the coiinsells of the army, coiinnuiiicating from time to 
time to tile cavaliers at Oxford the dcsignes of tlie 
earl of Essex, about three or four days after he run 
away to Oxford, knowing the quarters of Sie paiilia- 
ment’s army, commanded a party of the cavaliers, and 
so betrayed the parliament’s forces in the sajjf skirmish/’# 
The royalists soon received the welcome news of • 
this dreadful day. One o*‘ the prisoners,” says lord 
Clarendon, who had been taken in the action, said 
^ that he was confklent Mr. Hampden Vas hurt, for he 
saw him ride off ihe field before the acAon was done,, 
which he never used to do, and with his head hanging 
down, and resting his hands upon the neck of *hi& 
horsey 'by which he concluded he, was hurt.” It is 
a tradition, lord Nugent adds, in an affecting pas- 
sage of his Memorials, that he wifs seen first jnov- 
ing in the direction of his father-in-law’s (Simeons) 

D B 2 • 
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house at Pyrton. There he had in youth marrieci 
the first wife of his love, and thither he would have 
gone to die. But Rupert's cavalry were covering 
the plain between., Turnuig his horse; therefore, he 
rode back across the grounds of Hazeley in his way to 
Thame. At th? brook, which divides the parishes, he 
paused awhile ; but it being impossible for him, iu his 
wounded state, to remount, it he had alighted to turn 
his horse over, he suddenly summoned his stren^h, 
clapped spurs, and cleared the leap. In great pain, 
and almost fainting, ^he reacked Thame, and was con* 
ducted to the house of one Ezekiel Browne, where, his 
wounds being dressed, the surgeons would, for a whUe^ 
have given him hopes of life. But he felt tlut his hurt 
was mortal; and, indulging no weak expectations of 
recovery, he occupied the few days that remained to him 
ill dispatching letters of counsel to tht^ parliament, iu 
prosecution of his favourite plan. While the irresolute 
and lazy spiKt which had directed the army in the field 
shoukl continue to preside in the council of w'ar, Hamp- 
den hkd reason to despair of the great forward move- 
ment to which he had throughout looked for the success 
of the cause. And now the reinforcements which were 
pouring into Oxford from the north, and the weakened 
condition of the parliament, made the issue of this more 
dotpbtful. His last urgent advice was to concentrate 
the position of the army covering the London road, and 
provide weft for the threatened safety of the metropolis, 
— and thus to rouse Uie troops from the mortifying 
remembrance of fiieir late disasters to vigorous prepar- 
ations, which yet might lead, by a happier fortune, in 
turn to a succ^sful attack.” 

But after laearly six days of cruel i^ufiering, his bodily 
powers no longer sufficed to purisue or conclude the 
business of his earthly work. About seven hours before 
his death he reoetYed the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
declaring, that though he could not away with ^the 
gov,^ance of the chundi by bishops, and utterly 
shiMiuiiat^ the scandalons lives o£ some clergymen,, he 
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thought its doctrine in the greater part primitive and 
conformable to God’s word, as in Holy Scripture re- 
vealed.” He was attended by Dr. Giles^ the rector of 
Chinner^ wit^) whom he had lived in habits of close 
friendship, and Dr. Sfmrstow, an independent minister, 
the chaplain of his regiment.^ At length, being well 
nigh spent, ^ndjabouring fof breath, h#turned himself 
to die in prayer. O J^Or^God of hosts,” said he, 
great is thy mercy, just and holy are thy dealings unto 
us sinful men. Save me, O Lord, if it be thy good 
will, from the jaws of death. jPardon my manifold 
transgressions. O Lofd, save my tibleetling country, 
^ave these realms in thy special keeping. Confound 
and level in the dust those who would rob the people of 
their liberty and lawful prerogative. Let«the king see 
his error, and turn the hearts of his wicked counsellours 
from the malice and wiekedness of their designs. Lord 
Jesu, receive m^ soul !” He then mournfully uttered, 
O Lord, save my country. O Lord, bj merciful to 

and here his speech failed him. He fell back ^ 

in the bed, and expired.' • ^ 

He was buried among the lulls and woods of the 
Chil terns. Many troops in the neighbourhood followed 
the beloved body to its grave, in the parish church ad- 
joining his mansion, With arms reversed, drums and 
ensigns muffled, and heads uncovered, thej> marched 
wdth what remained of the illustrious patriot to his Ikst 
resting place, singing the 90th Psalm as they went, and 
the 43d as they returned, ^ • 

The Meekly Intelligencer ” published an interest. ^ 
ing article the w'eek after his death, which is here sub- 
joined: — ‘^Tlie losse of colonell Hampd®*! goeth near the 
heart of every man that loves the good of^is king and 
country, and nmkeifome conceive little content to he at • 
the army now that ho in gone. It offers me an oppor- 
tunity to present you with some more weekly in- 
telligence, which I intend to contiiutt;. The memory 
of deceased colonel is such that”i|^ no age to come 

> Clough’a Narration. _ • 
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but it TV ill more and more be had in honour and 
esteenrie; — a man so religious, and of that prudence^ 
judgment, temper, valour, and integrity, that he hath 
left few his like behind him. His bitterest enemies 
could never fasten »any action of disrepute, upon him, 
but one (as they called it), which I coneSve was for 
his eternall hotftur, — that ne was too zcafous^a Christian 
(as by their pamplilets at Oxford appeares), which, if 
it be a sinne, then of all sinnes in this world the 
cavaliers are least guilty of it. What man of this 
kingdoine deserved it;ore of tlie commonwealth (when 
it was almost treasi«m to say, T will stand for my liberty), 
than this gent, did, wdieii he (alone) stood for tlnj 
subjtTt’s liherty and property, choosing, rather than to 
pay 40 i*. tQ the ]>rejudtce <>f the subject, to spend 
1000/. in the lawful defence thereof, viz., in tlie great 
intollerable ta.\ of ship-money (in tl)o times of peace, 
when there was no need of it, hut that the designer 
of the times^were to break the ice to drive us under 
an arbitrary government) ; and 1 appeale to the con- 
sciencfs .of the inaligriants, if they did not honor him 
then above all the subjects in the kingdome ? Master 
Hohorne (though now through other respects of another 
mind ) was then one of his chiefe champions to plead 
his and tlic kingdome’s case ; for his temper and 
prudence^dn the carriage ci that business he was ad- 
mfred of all men, and God (contrary to the defugnes of 
man, and the countenance of great lords and courtiers 
now» at Oxford, then present to awe the judges at the 
time of tlte argument of that case,) produced good 
effects to the kingdomc, ami damned ship-money in the 
opinion of the people, whatever the opinion of some of 
the judges ^ere. How hath this' gentleman carried 
himselfe since this parliament ? Constant to 

defend our religion and libertie, for which cause alone 
(for no other cause yet appeares to the world) he with 
four others was ' accused of high treason by master 
Herbert, first the queen’s attorney, then tlie king’s, who* 
bcidg afterwarcTs questioned for it in the presence of 
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both houses of parliament^ did publicly declare that 
though he accused them of high treason, hereby their 
lives lay at stake, tlieir estates mij;ht become forfeit, 
and their posterity branded with infamy, yet he had 
no more caifte, proofe, or reason to accuse master 
Hampden, (£# any of the other foure members, than to 
accuse the ^hild unborne ; oi^dy his master commanded 
him to do it, aiul the king yffored to pass a bill to cleare 
him and tliein, though since refused ; and by his last 
proclamation of the Ifith of June instant to dissolve this 
parliament, passes by one of the five members in the 
particular exception* liota^'ithstarftiii^ the said accu- 
sations. 1 will add onely a word more concerning him 
^though too much of his worth cannot be said), that his 
whole endeavours since the parliament begun was for 
the publick, not regarding his jirivate fh any kind. 
He wisely foresaw the d^esignes of the counsell about the 
king to introduce a tyrannical government, and thereby 
to set* up pojiePy ; and was sensible of the correspon- 
dency of counsels in the distractions of the three king- ^ 
domes (as both houses have voted) , and that, all former 
jdots and dcsignes against Scotland and tins present 
parliament failing, the said #oun^elIs resolved on the 
bloody rebellion in Ireland, and the destroy ing this 
parliament by the sword, as their last refuge to bring 
to pass their designes ; which encouraged him timely to 
contribute his ad\ice to the kingdom to be iff a posjjure 
to defend themselves ; and least it should be thought 
to oppose the king, or to injure him, these words have^ 

I scene in writing, wdiich upon an occasion he used in • 
parliament, viz., ^ Perish may that man and his 
posterity, that wdll not deny himself in the greatest part 
of his fortune (rather than the king shrfl want) to make 
him both potent and beloved at home, ftid terrible to 
his enemies abroadl^’if he will be pleased to leave those 
evill counsells about him, and take the wholesome «id- 
vi<^ of his great counsell the parli^yncnt ! ' And with 
this dutifull and loyall heart to his prince, apjd endea- 
vour to bring him. to his parliament for his coujitrie*8 
• B B 4 
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good^ he sacrificed his life ; and said, before he dieJ^ 
that if he had twenty lives all should go this way, 
rather than the gospel of our salvation (now so much 
fought against) should be trampled undcr^foot/’ 

And in an articfe of the Weekly A ccompt/’ writ- 
ten on the same sad occasion, some circumstances are 
added to our previous khowledge of .the “patriot : — 

Speaking of the afFaires" fif Buckinghamshire, it 
puts me in remembrance of master Hampden, tVat 
noble patriot of his country, whose lossc is infinitely 
lamented in all plaavs^ for it is well knowne to the 
wh(!le kingdom haur much he* suffered for the good 
of his country, and that he endiiretl for a long time 
together (about sixteen y<*ares since) close imprison- 
ment in the/Jate House .about the loane money, which 
indangereil his life, and was a very great rneanes so to 
impaire his health, that he ncier after did looke like 
the same man he was before. And di(j he not spend a 
great sum of^ money out of his own estate in defence 
of the kingdome’s right in that great case of ship- 
moneyi^? •And, to be briefe, as he was indued with more 
than ordinary parts of wisdom, knowledge, and under- 
standing, so was he as careful to improve and make a 
right use of them ; so that (like Zachary and Eliza- 
beth) he w'alked unblameable in all his conversatibn. 
That very-uday which he received that fatal wound he 
wa& just fifty years of age. During the time that he 
lived after, which was just a weeke, he showed a 
‘wonderful measure of patience and meeknesse, being 
full of divine sentences, speaking as if he felt no pain ; 
saying it was nothing but what he dayly expected, and 
that he had lon^ prepared against that time ; and con- 
tinued of perfect memory, cheerful spirit, constant in 
^the cause, and encouraging others ^tioto the last; and 
dejiarted without feeling any pain at all, going out of a 
sweet slumber into a quiet sleepe. He was ’carried 
from Thame to Hkinpden, and interred in his father's 
tomb.” • 

These extracts from the now scarce and valuable 
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records of the time, may be closed with some lines from 
an elegie,” not uttqj-Iy unworthy of the theme^ written 
by a friend and " fellow-soldier *' of Hampden. They 
embody a pioture of the great soldier himself in the ex- 
citement of battle. • 

" ThoiiKh ipy nutliciouA fate debarred my wWl ' 

From waiting on your v^ous, when the shrill 
And hasty trumpet bwlo your honour goe 
With disadvantage ’gainst the sui>tle foe ; 

'When treachery and uods, rrowiicd with successes 
Did triumph over our unliappiiiesse: — 

Yet give me leave, Uemiwueil Dust, to send 
My grateful muse in mournindttcMiftend. 

And strew aome cyftetHe on y^ir martial henrse. 

• » » * • 

'W'as he nut pious, valiant, wise and just, 

J^iyall and temperate •* Every thing that must 
Make up a perfect harmony ? Yee know 
His ennstant actions have declared him so. 

• « • •• 

.So was ho truly valiant / have scene 

Utm i’ tfi'Jfronf of ‘s regsment tn gnvne, ;; 

pyften death about iBm, did in ambush /ye, 

And irhnztng shot tike showres of arrows ftye^ 

’ tVavin^ confrtng steele, as if that he 
Pi om Mars had got the sole vunwpu/tc 
Of newr-faihng courage i and so chearc 
His lighting men * 

a a a 

Farewell, Vielovefl in parliairent and field. 

Farewell, thy soldier’s faitnful broken shield!” 


And now, to complete the information which has 
been collected in these pages concerning one of the 
greatest men of the English history, the chagicter which 
Clarendon has drawn of him in unfading colours may, 
without hesitation, he added. No one who has glanced 
through this work can be at a loss to separate the just 
from the unjust. ^ 

He was a gentleman of a good family in Bucking, 
hamshire, born to a fair fortune, an^ of a most civil 
and affable deportment. In his entrance into the 
world, he indulge^ to himself all the license in sports^ 
and exercise, and company, which was used by men of 
the most jolly conversation. Afterwards, he retired to 
a more reserved and melancholy soeiety, yet preserving 
his own natural cheerfVilness and vivacity, and, above 
all, a flowing courtesy to all men ; though the^ wh«» 
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conversed nearly with him, found him growing into a 
dislike of the ecclesiastical government of the church, 
yet most believed it rather a dislike of some churchmen 
and of some introduceinents of theirs, which he appre- 
hended might disqui^jt the public peace. He was rather 
of reputation in his own country, than of public dis- 
course or fame<in the kinr^doin, before the j^usineas of 
ship-money; but then h< grew the argument of all 
tongues, every man inquiring 'who and what he was, 
that durst, at his own charge, support the liberty and 
property of the kingdom, and rescue *his country, as he 
thought, from being inJde a* jirey to the court. Ilis 
carriage throughout this agitation W'as with that rare 
temper and modesty, that they wlio watched him most’ 
nan owl Y to find some advantage against Ids person, to 
make liitn less resolute in his cause, were comj)elled to 
give him a just testimony ; ai^d the judgment that 
was given against him infinitely more advanced him 
than the service for which it was giveh. W'hen this 
. parliament begun, (being returned kidght of the shire 
for the county where he lived,) the eyes of all men were 
fixed o/i him as their patria* pater^ and the pilot that 
must steer the vessel through the tempests and rocks 
which threatened it. And 1 am persuaded his power 
and interest, at that time, were greater to do good or 
hurt than any man's in the kingdom, or than any man 
in lv.s rank*^ath liad in any time ; for his reputation of 
honesty was universal, and his afiections seemed so 
T)ublicly guided, that no corrupt or private ends could 
* bias them. 

He was of that rare affability and temper in debate, 
and of that seeming humility and submission of judgment, 
as if he brought no opinion of his own with him, but a de. 
sire of information and instruction ; yet he had so subtle 
a way of interrogating, and, under the notion of doubts, 
insi^tuating his objections, that he left his opinions 
with those from wlpm he pretended to learn and receive 
them.* And, even with them who were able to preserve 
themselves from his infusions, and discerned those opi- 
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nions to be fixed in him with which they could not 
comply, he always left the character of an ingenuous and 
conscientious person! He was, indeed, a very wise 
man, and of great parts, and possessed with the most 
absolute spirit of popularity — that^is, the most absolute 
faculties to govern the people — of any man I ever knew. 
For the fir^t year of the parliament, he seemed rather 
to moderate and soften the* violent and distempered 
hymours, than to inflame them ; but wise and dis- 
passioned men plainly discerned that that moderation 
proceeded from prudence, and observation that the 
season was not ripe, aathor tfian tjiat he approved of 
^the moderation ; and that he begat many opinions 
and notions, the education whereof he committed to 
other men, so far disguising his own designs that he 
seemed seldom to wish more than was concluded ; and, 
in many gross conclusjpns, which would hereafter con- 
tribute to designs not yet set on foot, \^hen be found 
them sufficiently backed by majority of voices, he 
would withdraw himself bc'fore the qin!stion, that he^ 
might seem not to consent to so much visible unreason- 
ableness ; w’hich produced as great a doubt in ibme, as 
it did a^jprobatioii in otlicr^ of his integrity. What 
combinanon soever had been originally with the Scots 
for the invasion of England, and what further was 
entered into afterwards in favour of them, and to ad- 
vance any alteration of the government in parliai|^ent, 
no man doubts was at least with the privity of this 
gentleman. * 

After he was among those members accused by tbi» 
king of high treason, he was much altered ; his nature 
and carriage seeming much fiercer than it did before. 
And without question, when he first frvw his sword, he 
threw away the^sfabbard ; for he passidhately opposed 
the overture made IJy the king for a treaty from Notting- 
ham, and as eminently any expedients that might 4iave 
produced any accommodations in t)ds that was at Ox- 
ford; and was principally relied on, to prevent any 
infusions which might be made intoP the earl Essex 
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towards peace^ or to render them ineffectual, if they 
were made ; and was indeed much more relied on by 
that party than the general himself. In the first entrance 
into the troubles, he undertook the command of a regi- 
ment of foot, and performed the duty of a colonel, on 
all occasions, mj>st punctua^y. He was very temperate 
in diet, and a supreme governor over all liis passions and 
affections, and had thereby a great power over other 
men’s. He was of an industry and vigilance not to oe 
tired out or wearied by the most laborious, and of 
parts not to be iinpised up,9n^by the most subtle or 
sharp, and of a ^personal courage equal to his best 
parts ; so that he was an enemy not to be wished,' 
wherever he might have been made a friend ; and as 
much to be apprehended where he was so as any man 
could deserve to be ; and therefore his death was 
no less congratulated in the one^|)arty than it was con- 
doled in the other. In a word, what wa's said of Cinna 
might well be^applied to him ; ^ he had a head to con- 
trive, and a tongue to persuade, and a hand to execute, 
any mi t chief.’ His death, therefore, seemed to be a 
great deliverance to the nttfjon.” 

In other words, the death of the noble and fearless 
Hampden, while it plunged every honest Kiiglish heart 
into the depths of sorrow, revived in the tyrant Charles 
and his slavish ministers their hope of being able to 
trample into the dust, once more, the laws and liberties 
of England. 
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• A. ' 

A Discovery of the great Plot for^the utter Ruine of the 
City of liondjon and t%e Parlianmnt ; ae it watt at 
# large made known by John Pym, Eeq., on Thursday, 
being the Sth of Jum*, l6‘43, at a Com7non Hall: 
and afterwards corrected by his own Hand for the 
Press, ^ 

Jms £sq. his Speech. 

• 

My Lord Mayor* and you worthy citizens of this famous 
and iTiagnificciit city, — We are sent hither to ydu §rom the 
house of commons, to make knoi^n to you the discovery of a 
great and a mischievous design, tending not only to tlie ruine 
and destruction of the city and of the kingdom, but which, 
in those ruincs, would likewise have buried religion and 
liberty. I might call it a strange design, though<n those late 
times designs of this kinde have beene very frequent, because 
it exceeds others in divers considerable circumstances of it — • 
in the malice of the intention, in the subtlety of contrivance,*^ 
in extent of iiiischiefe, and neernesse of execution ; all which 
arose from the vrickednesse of the authors. Two others may 
be added, that is, tb^ clcemesse of the disgoveiy and proofe, 
and the greatnesse ^of the deliverance proceeding from tlie 
great mercies of * 

I shall, in the openifig of this design, take this course fo^my 
own memory and your's. 

Observe, first, what was in their aymS. Secondly, tjK va- 
riety of preparations. Thirdly, the degrees of procXding. 
Fourthly, the naaturity and readinesse for execution. * 
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The parliament, the city, and the army seem to be the three 
vitall parts of this kingdom ; ^'herein «>iot only the well-being, 
but the very life and being of it, doth consist : this mischief 
would have seized upon all these at once. ^ 

The city should have been put into such a combustion, as to 
have your swords imbrued in one another’s bloud : — The par- 
liament should have been '*orrtipted, and betrayed by their 
own members ; — The anny destroyed, if not by force, yet 
for want of supply and maintenance, that so they might hkve 
had an upon and a cleerer way to the rest, which they had in 
projiosition, es|)ecial)y that mam «nd supreame end, tlic ex- 
tirpation of religion/' 

I shall toll you, first, out of what })nnci)>1cs this did rise!. 
It was from the ashes of anotiicr design that failed — that mu- 
tinous ])eti(ion which was c<»ntrived in this city. The actors of 
that petition being therein disappointed, they fell presently into 
consultation how they might colT^pa^se their former end in 
another way, that is, under pretence of secuifing themselves by 
force against tit'j ordinances of parliament. Thus, under pre- 
tence of procuring peace, they w'ould have made themselves 
mastcr^'orthc city, yea of the wdiole kingdom, an.l they wmuld 
have ruined and destroyed 'nil tliose that should have inter, 
rupted them in their mischievous intentions. 

The first step in their preparation was to appoint a com- 
mittee that might often meet together, and consult how they 
might compasse this wicked end. Their next was, that they 
might enable that comin’ttee with intelligence both fioin the 
armies, as well those on the king’s ^idc (ns thoif call them- 
selves, tho* wee bee tf the sale imlcerl) as those that are 

raised by the parliament ; especially they w'cre careful to un- 
derstand the proceeding' of parliament, that so by the advan- 
tage of this intelligence they might the better effect that which 
they had in project, and find the readies^ and the nearest ways 
to it. After they had thus provided for intelligence, how they 
might procure fiow er and countenance to this action by some ap- 
pearing authority of his majesty was next considered ; for which 
purg^e, they projected to get a commission from the king, 
whereby many of themselves, and of those that were of their 
own consort, should be established a counsell of war in 
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London and parts adjficent, with power to raise forces, make 
provisions of aznmunitibn, and of other kinde of arms, and to 
give authority for the leading and conducting of those forces, 
and to raise iftoney or the maintenance of them, and, as it is 
express’d in the commission, for the destruction of the army, 
under tlie command of Robert of Essex, faised by authority 
from the two houses of parliapieiit. 

Having layd these grounds, 1 shall in the next place dis- 
cover to you those that should have been actors and agents in 
this business, their sevcrall qualifications and relations. 

The fiiht sort was some^m«inbers df tlic city, whereof there 
were divers ()on shall hear the names out of the proof) ; and 
^he next M-as (in their pretence, as they gave out) members of 
the two houses of parliament; and the third sort was two 
gentlemen, master Waller, and a brother-in-]a\? of his, master 
Tomkins, that were to be agents betwixt tlie parlianunt and 
the city, as they pretended ; then a fourth sort was those 
that were to be tnesseiigers to convey intelligence from this 
place to the court at Oxford, and to other plates where there ^ 
should be occasion ; and the fifth and last consisted but in 
one roan, that we yet discover, and that was the lord#>f Falk- 
land, that kept corresf>oiidency •vith them from the court. 
These were to be the actors in this mischievous design. 

They began then to think upon some other courschi of very 
great advantage to themselves. . 

The first was of combination, how they might be%riore clgsely 
conjoyned one to another, and how they might be more secure 
from all others that were not of ilic same party. And for thit^ 
purpose, there was devis’d a protestation of secresy, whereby, • 
as they were Christians, they did bind themselves to keep one ^ 
another’s counsel!, not to reveal that w'hich they had knowledge 
of, or which they vwre trusted with. AiM the .second was a 
ivarinesse in discovering the businesse to any* of those who 
were to be brought*iifto the plot, though they came in amongst 
them to be of tliem. 'I’hey would not trust all of their awn 
body, but they took this wary and subtile^ course, that no man 
should acquainte above two in this bu.sinesse ; that s(% if it 
came to examination, it should never go fmrtlier tlian th^e, by 
the same party that dij^covered it ; and then those two liad the 
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like power, that any one of tliem might discover it to two 
others, that so still it might be coniiiifed within the number of 
three ; then there was a spcciall obligation (as was pretended 
by Mr. Waller), which he had made to those that he said were 
members of both houses of parliament, and consenting to this 
plot ; bvt thtU » yet but a pretence no names or parties are 
known. .1 

After they had provided thus for their combination, and for 
their secuiity, then, in the next place, they Itbougbt of seme 
means of augmentation ; how they might encre&se their num- 
bers, and draw in other!( to come to be of their party ; and for 
this they did resolve 1*0 use all the art and subtilty to irritate 
men’s minds against the ])ar 1 iament, Tliey found out thosr* 
that thought themselves most heavily burdened with the taxes; 
they did chere h all that had any discontents about the as<«esse- 
ment, advising them to repaire to the committee for ease, 
which they knew would be diflicul to obtain, and that they, 
being disappointed, would be more earagcd,^and the apter to 
joyn them in this ploL 

From this care of augmentation, they w'cnt in the next 
place, ^ find out some means of discovery, that they might 
know how' far their party did extend, who were, of their ^ide, 
and who were against them ; and for this purpose they did dc- 
visef that there should be a survey of all tlie wards, nay of all 
the parishes within the city of London, the suburbs and places 
adjoining ir every parish, to observe tliose that were for them, 
whom they called right men, and others that were against them, 
whom they called averse men ; and then a third sort, whom 
* they called neutraiN and indiferent men ; and they appointed 
severall persons that were trusted w'ith this survey and en- 
quiry, to find out these severall degrees and sorts in every 
parish. ^ 

Thus far this design seems to be but‘ a work of the brain, 
— to consist only in invention and subtuty, of design ; but the 
other steps and degrees which I shall ipow observe to you, will 
make it to be a work of the hand, to bring it tomewhat nearer 
to execution. 

The first step that came into action and execution was, that 
they procur’d this commission which they had before designed. 
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and cndeavour*d to 'obtain. Now they had obtained a com- 
mission (as I told you Ji^ore) to establish certain men, seven- 
teen in number; their names are there expressed, and you 
shall heare them read to jou. They were to be a counsell of 
war here within the city. These seven^m men had power to 
name others to thcmsel^s to the number o^ twenty-one, and 
both were td be •enabled to api^oint, not only colonclls and 
captains, and other inferioiir officers of an army, but to appoint 
aftti nominate a generall ; they had power to raise men, to raise 
arms, ammunition, and to do all those other things that 1 told 
you before; and to lay taxes^and iin^sitions to raise money; 
and to execute niartiall law. • 

• When they had gone thus far, in the next place tHty did ob- 
tain a w'arrant from the king, and this was to Mr. Challoiier, 
that he might receive money and plate of all tlE>se that, either 
by voluntary contribution or loan, would furnish the king (as 
theif caflffl it) in this neA»ssity of liis; and thereby the king 
was obliged to tl>^ repayment of it. This was obtained. 

lly this eorueth in the list, and w'hat was before part of the 
design, eometh now into cct. 'J’he citizens that w'ere trusted * 
with framing of this list, brought it in, except in s^me few 
parishes, under those heads of di»y^ovcry that I formerly told 
you of : - - that is, in every parish, w ho W’ere right, and who 
were indifferent and neutrall.and who were averse; and those 
were brought to Mr. Waller’s house ; and after they had de- 
livered that list, the citizens then declared themsel^'s that now 
they had done thrir part ; they had discovered to them a f5iin- 
datioii of strength, they did ex|>ect from them a foundation of 
countenance and authority, namely, from both houses of pai'-^ 
liament; and they did declare that they w'ould proceed no 
further, till ,they knew the names of those members of both 
houses that should jtyn with them, and s^i'ild undenake to 
countenance this husincs. M. Waller made this^ answer: That 
he did assure themet^at they should have members of both* 
houses, both lords and commons, to joyn with them ; that^he 
himselfe w'as but their mouth ; that he spoke not his ow n words 
but tlieir words ; that bo was but their Agent and did their 
workc ; that they should have of the ablest, ^of the be.st, and of 
the greatest lords, and the greatest number, nay, that* they 
V V. . 
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fcbould pick and chuse ; that they could not wi&h for a lord, 
whom be doubted not but to procure them ; this was the 
vanity of his boasting to them to draw them on, and to en- 
courage them in this plot. This being dotir now, and pro- 
pounded by tlie citizens on tlieir part, so Mr. Waller pro- 
pounded from the lords divers quarries, questions wliich had 
been framed (as he sayd) by the lords and commons, and in 
their name he did present them, that were for the removall of 
difficulties, of some obstructions tiiat might hinder this wesrke. 
Those queries were delivered upon Friday was se'eiiniglit to 
some of the citizens, a^'.d upon the Saturday morning (that 
was S:iturday seVifoight), they were returned back again with 
answers. 

1 shall now relate to you. both the qiiierics, and the answers 
that were retttmed by those of the city. 

The first quaerie was, What number of men there were 
armed? The answer was, That tuere were a third part well 
armed, and a third part with lialberts, and, .another tltird part 
with what tliey could get, with Uiat tliut came to hand. 

Toe second quoerie was, In wdiat places tlie magazines wore 
laid ?f The answer to that was, At alderman Fowrk\ house, at 
Leaden Hall, and at Guild Hall. 

The tliird quaerie was, Where the rendezvouz should be? 
Tiie answer was, At all the gates, at the places of the maga- 
zines, in Choapside, in tlie Exchange, and at what oilier places 
the lords >.*hould think fit. 

‘'The fourth quaerie was. Where the place of retreat, if there 
should be occasion ? Tlie answ er w as. That they had Eanstead 
downs, they had fllackheath in proposition, Ini" tliey did refer 
the conclusion of the place to the lords. 

The fifth was, What colours there should be? To this it 
was answered,^ That at every rendezvouz there should be 
colours. , 

A sixth consideration was, By w'hqt n.urks and tokens they 
should be distinguished from others, and know their friends 
from their enemies ? To that it was answered, That they should 
have white ribands or w'hile tape. ^ 

Then, in the seventh place, it was asked, What strength 
th^re was within the walls, and what strengtli without tiic 
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wallii? To that it was answered, That within the walls, there 
was for one with the^i, three against them ; but without the 
walls, for one against them, there was five for them. 

The eighth swas, What was to be done with the Tower? 
The ansMrer was, That they could con&lude nothing in that 
point s ^ ^ 

The nintif wasi Where the chi^fe commanders dwelt ? To 
that they made this answers ^That every parish could tell what 
near commanders and captaines they had, and who of the 
militia dwelt in it. 

The tenth and the last was^ What time this should be put in 
execution ? To that tlie answer w'bs, That the time was wholly 
deft to the lords. 

After these quaeres thus propounded and answered, Master 
Waller told them that he would acquaint the loeds with those 
answers that he had received f|pm tliem to their quaeres, and 
wished them not to be troubled, though the lords did not yet 
declare themsclv^gf, for they could do tliem as good service in 
the house. « 

• d 

Being proceeded thus far, they came then' to some propo- 
sitions which should be put in execution, and*thfy were 
these : ^ 

First, tliat they would take into tlieir custodie the king’s 
children that were here, I'he second was, that they would lay 
hold of all those persons that they thought should be able to 
stand in their way, or to give them any impediineift, or at least 
of some considerable number of them. It is unlike that all 
. were named ; but some were named. Of the lords’ house there 
was named, ray lord Say, and my lord Wharton, and besides, 
my lord major, whom they took into their consideration, as 
the head of the city. There was named of the house of com- 
mons, sir Philip Stapleton, master Hampdf n, master Strode, 
a?td theif did vie the honour and the favour to namg me too. 

When they had tdktiq into consideration the surprixall of these * 
members of both house*, they did further take into their furt^ier 
resolution, that with my lord major should have been seized 
all your committee of militia; they woulO not spare one of 
them. Tliey intended further, that they wo^ld release all pri- 
soners that had bin committed by the parliament, thatf they 
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would seize upon the magazines, and that they would make a 
declaration to satisfic the people. <* 

There are no designeSf be they never so *7/, but they do pvt on 
a mask of some good ; fur betwirt that that is aosolutafy and ap- 
paftnitly ill, there is no rongmity with the will of man ; and 
therefore the worst' of evils are u ndertaken under a shadow and a 
shew if goodnesse. Tims derlarations must be set out, lo make 
the people- brleeve that they stood**up for the preservation of re- 
Hgiav ; for the preservation of the king's prerogative, of the lS>er~ 
ties if the subject, of the priviledges if parliament ; and of these 
one thousand were to lie printed ; ,*liey were to be set upon 
posts and gates in the most eonsiderahle and open places; and 
tlicy Wire to be dispersed as imith as they could thorow tlie 
city against the time it should be put in execution. This was 
done upon Saturday last was se*cunight, in the morning. 

Then, ill the next place, th#y thought iit to give intelligence 
to the court of what proceedings they had made here, and 
thereupon master Hazel he wa.s sent to f)ffbrd that \ery Sa- 
turday ill the •'afternoon from master Waller’s house There 
W'erc two messages sent by him, for this main desigiie they 
would^not trust in wrriing ; llie first message was from master 
Waller ; it w'as that he shO‘ Id tell my lord of Falkland tliut he 
would give him a more full notice of tlie great busincssc very 
speedily ; the otlier message from master Tomkins, and tliat 
was, — that the designe was now come lo good maturity ; 
th^t they liad so strong a paity in the city, tlial though it were 
discovered, yet they would he able to put it in execution. Tliey 
promised also to gi\e notice to tlic king of the very day, and, 
if it w'ere possible, of the very hour, wlicrein this slmiild be put 
in execution ; and then they did desire, that when they had 
seized upon the out-works, that tliere might some party of the 
king’s army cotAc up within fifteen riilcs of the city, who 
upon knowledge of their proceedings must be admitted into 
the city. Thest* were the Ibure poinK upon w hicli the mes- 
sage did consist, which was sent from 'nnaster Tomkins to rny 
lord of Falkland, bv master Hazel. To both these messages 
my lord of Falkland returned an answer by word of mouth. 
Thev kept tliemstivos so closely that they durst not venture to 
write ; but he bid the messenger to t(>ll master Waller, master 
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Tomkins, and master Hampden (a gmtleman that was sent up 
with a Jroin Ih^ kin», and remained here in toum to 

agitate this husiuesst and made that use of his being here in 
tinea), that he(^ could not well write, but did excuse him> 
selfe, but prayed them tliat they would* use all possible l^iste 
in the main businesse. • ^ 

Master WHIlerf having plotte<f it, and brought it on thus far, 
now began to tlilnkc of putting it further ; and the Tuesday 
folk>wing this Saturday, which was Tuesday M^as se’ennight in 
the evening, after lie came home to his lodgings master 
Tomkins and he being 'toj^ether, he tdid master Tomkins, that 
the very next morning, that was Wednesday, the fast day, he 
#liould goe to my lord of Holland, and acquaint him with this 
plot, disco\er so much to him as he thought fit, that he him- 
selfe would goe to some other lords, and iloc the like. This 
v'as the Tuestlay night, in which conference tliey had pul on 
tliat confidence in expectftion of successe in this plot,* that 
master Waller br^e out v\ith a great oatli, to affirm, — That 
if they did carry thi'> throughout, then we will jj|avc any thing. 
This lie spake to master I'omkins with a \ery great deal of 
earnestnesse and assurance. So far they w eiit on ill ligpe and 
expectation; but here they were gut short. That very night 
there were w^arrants issued (upon some discoveries that were 
made of this plot) to the lonl major and to the sherifls here, 
which they did execute with so much diligence and care of the 
good of the city, that the next morning, when iriastfr Tomkins 
and master Waller should have gone about tlieir businJIse, 
tliey were apprelienderl, and tlic rest of tlie citizens, divers of 
tliein ; but some escaped. 

Thus farre I have discovered to you the materials and the 
lineaments of this mischievous designe ; you shall now be 
pleased to liear the proofs and the coiifes^ons out of which 
tliis narration doth arise, and that will make ajj this good to 
you tliat 1 have saiik; ^nd after those are read, 1 shall then tell • 
you what liatli been done since in the house of commo^is, 
somewhat in the house of lords, and what else is in proposition 
to he offered to you from the house of cdfnmons ; but I shall 
desire you first that you may bee fully convmced of the great 
goodnesse of God, in discovery of tliis plot, and the trtflh of 
* D C 3 • 
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these things that I have spoken to you, that you will hear the 
evidence of the proofs, and then we shall go on to those other 
things which we have in charge. 

The proofs having been read, Mr. Pym profeeded thus i — 

Gentlemen, we have held you long ; you are now almost 
come to the end {)f, your troub^p. 1 am to deliver to you some 
short observations upon the v^bole matter, and tlien to acquaint 
you with the resolutions thereupon, taken in the house of 
commons; and to conclude with a few desires 'from them' to 
you. 

'I'he observations are tfjpse : ^Jrsj, I am to observe to you? 
the contrariety bctwi'xt tlie pretences with which this designe 
hath beene mark’d, and tiie truth. One of the firetences wasT 
peace ; the truth was blood and violence. Another of the pre- 
tences was, thd preserving of pr(»priety ; the truth was, the in- 
troducing of tyranny and slavery, which leaves no man master 
of any thing he hath. 

A second observation is this; Tlie umiatural) way by 
wliich tlicy ineac^t to compasse this wicked designe : that was 
to destroy the parliament^ hi/ ike members of parliament ; and 
thenf btfn!:hc carcasse and shadow n/* a parliarncnt^ to deslmi/ the 
kiniidome. What is a parUam^p^t but a rarcassr when the freedome 
of it is sup/iresscd ? — when those shall he taken away by violence, 
that am or tell oppose^ and stand in tlw unty of Ifunr intentions 9 
The high court of parliament is the most certaine and constant 
g-uardian ofAberty ; hut f it be de/rrived of its omte libertyy it is 

without life or ponwr to keep the liberty if others. If they 
should bring a parliament to he subject to the king’s pleasure* 
to be Correspondent (as they call it) to his will, in tire middest 
of such evil counsells, which now' arc predominant, there 
would little or no cure be left; but all things that are most 
mischievous would then seem to be dpne by law and au- 
thority.. u 

The third observation is this : With w^.at an evill conscience 
the^ men undertook c this worke. They that pretended to 
take amies to defend their own propriety, obtained a com- 
mission to violate the propriety of others ; they would take the 
assertion of the la\Y^ of the land, but assumed to tliem such a 
power as was most contrary to that law — to seize upon their 
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persons nvitbout dute processe, to impose upon their estates 
without consent, to tak^ away some lives by the law martiall ; 
and licsides all this, without any commission tliey intended to 
alter the goveqnment of the city, which is now governed by 
your own councel, and by a magistrate tbosen by yourselves; 

— then to be governed by violence. 

The fourth obWrvation is this* That the mischievous effect 
of this designe would not luwe ceased in the first night’s worke. 
AH the godly part in the kingdomc, all faithfull ministers espe- 
cially, would lia\^beene left not onely to the scorn and re- 
proach, but to tluMiatred, malice, and gsruelty of the papists and 
inaligiiants. * • 

a The fifth and last observation I shall make to you, is this; 
That this matter was prosecuted in part, and agitated and pro- 
moted by those that were sent from the king^and seemed to 
be messengers of peace ; and while we sliould be amazed w itli 
pretences of gracious mes^ges, to propose peace, this villainous 
project, which sfijuuld have set you all in blood, was ])romoted 
by those messengers, and should have been put in execution 
very shortly after. This is all I shall trouble you with by way^ 
of ol)ser\ation, • ^ 

The matters resolved on in the bouse of commons are these 
things ; First, that there be piiLlique thanksgiving to God, 
both in tlie city, and throughout the kingdom, for this great 
deliverance ; that a neerc day be appointed for the city, the par- 
liament, and the parts adjacent, and a convenient|Jay for other 
|)arts of the kingdom. The next tiling resolved on was, thffl the 
house of pecres, they should be made acquainted with these . 
proofes, and with all this discovery, which Jiath been done ac« 
cordingly. It was likewise resolved, that there should be a* 
covenant made, whereby we should both testifie our detestation 
of this mischievous plot, and joyne ourseiy^es more closely in 
the maintenance of the common interest oMhe church ai\^ 
common- wealth, in |cligion and liberty, which are still in great 
danger, and would haire been utterly subverted, if this project 
had taken effect. It was resolved, in the fourth place, which is 
now partly executed, that this should beacoinmunicated to you 
of the city, that so, as you have a great part in the blessing, you 
may doe your part in the duty of thankfuinesse, together with 

• 00 4 
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u^. It is further resolved, that it shall communreated to 
the army, that they likewise take notice^f this great uicrcy of 
God, and joyne with us, both in the thanksgiving, and in the 
protestation and covenant, as we sliall likewise dc&ire you of the 
city doe. ‘ 

Then we arc commanded to^ give thLnkcs to my lord major, 
to the stierides, and to the r<y>t of the ofhcen> of ^hc city, for 
their great care in the' apprehending of these persons, in guard- 
ing the peace and the quiet of the city. s 

We are ]ik(‘wise to give thanks to those gq^^lemeii that have 
had the custody of these ji/isoners.^ We know it cannot but be 
a trouble to them ; thd/e was no iiioanes to keep them safe from 
messages one to aiiother, and from speeches, hut by tiicli a way i 
of putting them in honest men's bands. The house of com- 
mons have commanded us, to give them special I thanks that 
they would undertake this care, and to assure them that they 
will see them fully recompensed for dJ the trouble and charge 
they shall undergoe by it. „ 

And we are tq, give you thanks, which arc the citizens of this 
city, for your good affections to the publique cause, and for 
your coi^int.all bounty fur the support of it. 

Thus farre we are enjoyne^, by the resolution of the house. 
Now, we are further to intrvatc you, to heare both the cove^ 
nants : you shall thereby knowc to what wee have bound our- 
selves, and to what we desire you should be bound. Tliere 
arc two coveif/mts, that is, one proper fur the houses of parlia- 
ment which hath been taken iu the bouse of commons, by all 
the nicmliers, by those gentlemen that arc named in those ex- 
aminations to have ber:n privy to this plot, which they all have 
disavowed ; and the otlicr covenant is to be taken by all the 
otlier part of tlie kingdome, by the citizens, by the army, and ^ 
the rest of the people generally in all places. 

. The draught these two covenants we shall communicate 
tu you ; the house of lords, they have hj^^ rbem already, and 
have taken them into consideration ; andove hear, they doe re- 
solve that which is appointed for them shall be taken by the 
members of that house*. 

We are further to desire you, that you would be serviceable 
to the divine providence, to God's great mercy to this city, and 
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the whole kingdoma God doth not only doe good, but there- 
by giveii assurance that lie will do good. His mercies, they are 
comforts for the present? they are pledges for the future ; "but 
yet our care mi^st not cease. 

We are to desire that you would kqppo your guards, and 
look well to your city, lyid that you would find out these Iviil 
members ttial are,amoiig you, a# neere as be, that so for 
the time to come this plot ^ey Be preveuted, as hitherto hath 
begn stopped ; fcir out of doubt all the malignity is not drawn 
out of them, though the present opportunity is hindered for the 
present of putting it in execution, ^ 

I am to tell you furtheif tlfkt in desire win those that shall 

pe taken with remorse for this wicked clesigno and conspiracy : 

It is resolved, that if any man shall come in before the 15th 
day of this present June, and freely coiifesse his fault, and 
what he kuowes of thi'i conspiracy, that he shall lave a full and 
free and plenary jiardun i^r the time to come, except those 
that are already or fled. 1 say, those that conic in voluntarily 
shall be iiardonctf 

Your care, and our care, they will be all little enough ; wTe^ 
hope Goil’s blessing will be so upon them both, that you shall 
be restored to a full peace, and that in the mean tftie you 
sliali enjoy sucli a degree of safety B-ud jirosperity, as may make 
way to it. 


Some Extracts from The Sense of the House; o^thc. 
Opinion of sonic Lords and Commorts, concerning the^ 
Londoners' Petition for Peace, Oxford, printed by % 
the University PriiUer, Leonard Lichjwld. 


Give ear, beloved landowners. 

Fie ! fie ! you shame us all ! 

You* §sing up for peace, will make 
The Close Committee fall. 

Wonder, you should ask for that 
Which they must needs deny. 

Here’s thirty swears they ’ll have no peace, 
And bid me tell you why** a 
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A number of lords arc then representt;d, giving reasons 
against peace. Thus — 

" * First, I ’ll noe peace,* says Essex, 

* For my chaplin says *tis sinn,e, 

To loose a \0O£. a day, 

Just when my wife lievinn, 

Th^y cry, God iSless your Excollente ; 

But if 1 loose niy place 
They *11 call me rebel, popular asse, i 

And cuckold to iny face.* **^ 

*&c.^ &c. &c. 

Their lordships dis]>»scd of. thelcacling members of the lower 
house follow with similar reasons: — * 

“ ‘ My veiiiim sweK,’ quolh Hollis, 

« * And that hi*, majesty kno«es,* 

< And 1,* quoth llatiipdeti, Mctch the Scots, 
Whence all this inisShiefe grows.* 

* I am an usse,* quoth riazehigj[;e, 

, But yet I *ine deepe i’th’ plot; 

* And 1/ quoth Stroud, *• can lye as fast 
As master Pyin can trott. 

‘ But I,* quoth Pym» ‘your hackney aii4 
And all your drudgery doe, 

Have made good speeches for mysclfc, 

And privileges for you : 

P I sit, and can iorske down on men. 

Whilst others bleede and figlit ; 

I eate their lordships’ meate by day. 

And give it tlieir wives by might.* 

* * * 

* Zounds,* said Henry Martin, 

* Y^ee *1 have no accommodation ; 

^)* ye not know ’t was 1 that tore 

His majesty’s pruclamatjl<Mi*(* 

In the house I spake higb^treason. 

I've sold both land and -lease, 

Nay, r shall then have but three * • 

A pox upon this peace.* ** 

♦ • • . 
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^ * Wbd talks of peace,* quoth Ludlow, 

* Hath^neither sense nor reason. 

For 1 ne*er spake i* th* house but once, 
• And }hen 1 spoke high treason ; 
Your meaning was as bad*as mine, — 


You Must defend my speech. 

Or else you *11 make my moutf as fam 
As was my lather's * • •.* ** 


9 


■ You see, (beloved landowners). 

Your peace is out o^ season ; 

For which fo9 have the s(y|ise of th* houte^ 
And every member's reason, 

Oh do not stand for peace then, 

For, trust me, if you do 
Each country of the kingdom w&l 
Kise upland do so too.** 



Certain Select Obserratiom our the several Officer 
and Officers in the Militia of Englandy with the 
Power of the Parliament to raise the sdhie as they 
shall judge expedient , Collected and found among 

the Papers of the late Mr. John Pymrfl, a Member qf 
the House of Commons. Writ in the Year 16*41. MSf 

When kings were first ordained in this realm, the kingdom 
was divided into foyty portions, and every^oue of those por- 
tions or counties ^as committed to somc^ carl, to govern 
and defend it tlie enemies of the realm. Mirror 

of Justice, p. 8. • ^ 

Those earls, after they received tlieir government in 
each county, divided them into cedlurians or hundreds; 
and in every hundred was appointed a or consta- 

ble, who had his portion and limits assigned him^o keep 
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and defend with the power of the hundred^ and w'cre to be 
ready, upon all alarms, with their arms, against the comnion 
enemy. These, in some places, nfc called wapentakes, 
which, in French, doth signify taking of anns. Mirror, p. 10. 
12 Henry 8. folio 16, 17. 

Khig Alfred first ordained two parli^ciiis to be kept every 
year, fo *he govet nment of tbj people, where tltey were to 
receive law's and justice. Miiror, p. 10, 11. 

The |3eer'«, in parliament, were to judge of all wrongs 
done by the king to any of his subjects. Mirror, p. f). 

The ancient manner of choosing and appointing of ofificers, 
vas by those over wln^jn their jurivdiw lion extended. 

INSTANCES. 

1 . Tythingman ; This man w’as, and at this day is, chosen 
by the men of liis ov\n tything; and by them presented to the 
leet, to be sw'orn for the true execution of his office. 

2. Constable; Tin’s officer is chosen by the inbubitanls, 

lio are to be governed by him, and those of tfie place where 

jurisdiction Keth, and presented unto the leet to he sworn. 

:1. Coroner. Tliis officer hath jurisdiction wiihin the 
whole cdunty, and therefore was chosen by the freeholders 
of the county in the county^court. Cook’s Magna Charta, 
p. 174, 175. 559. 

4. Such as had charge to punish such as were violatcrs 
of Magna Charta : These w'ere chosen in the county court, 
as appearctli ty stat. 28 Ed. 1. c. 1. 17. 

5. Sheriffs ; were, in time past, and by the common 
Ifiw', to be chcr^tcn likewise in tlic county court. Lamb. 
Taxon Laws, fo, 136. siat. 28 Ed. 1. c. S. IS. Cook's Magna 
Charta, 175. 559. Mirror, p. 8. 

6. Lieutenants of counties (anciently known by the name 
of TlercloJi) were dAoseii in the county court (which Cook, 
upon Magna C!.arta, p. 69., calls the F ilkmote). Lamb, 
i^axon Laws, folio, 136. Mirror, p. 8. llV 12. 

7. Majors and bailiffs, in boroughs and towns corporate, 
are chosen by the compionalty of the same corporation within 
their jurisdiction. 
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8. Conservators of the peace were anciently chosen by 
the freeholders in the county court. Cook\ Magna Charta, 
558., &c. 

9. Knights* for the parliament are to be chosen in the 

county court, stat. 7 H. 4, cap. 15. I IJ. 5. cap.l. 8 H. 6. 
cap. 7. 10 H. G. cap? 2. ^ ^ ^ 

10. VertTerers of the forest jire chosen within their juris- 
diction, by the inhabitants.* Cook’s Magna Charta, 559. 

*11. Admiralf, being the sheriffs of tlie counties, as 
Selden, in liis Mare Clausum,, p. 169. 188., affirms, must be 
chosen as the sIierifTs viz. iiAhe county courl. Bui 

the ]xuiiament of 11. 2., folio, 29., sfith, they are chosen in 
* the parliament, tlie representative hotly of the realm, because 
they had the defence of the realm by sea cominitted unto them. 

12. Tlie captain of Calais, viz. Richard eW of Warwick, 
in tlie time of Henry 6., refused to give up bis captainsliip 
of Calais unto the king because he received it in pailiument. 
Cowel’s InterpAter, in the word Parliament, 

19. The Lord Chancellor, to wliom is con^mitted the grea^ 
seal of Kngland, being the publick faith of the kingdom, 
was in former times chosen in parliament. Lam*b. Archeion, 
p. 48. Dan, Chronicle, p. ]fi9tl48. 195. 

14. J/ord Treasurer, an officer to >\hom is of trust 
committed the treasure of the kingtlom, was, in like 
manner, chosen in parliament, 

15. Chief Justice, an officer unto >\liom Is committed 

the administration of the justice of the realm, was chosen in 
parliament. Lamb. Arclicion, p. 48. vt sujrm. ^ 

Anno 15 Ld. 9d. The king was petitioned in parlia^ 
incut, that the high officers of the kingdom might, .is in for- 
mer times, be chosen in parliament. To which the king 
yielded, tliat they should be sworn ii9 i><irliairient. Dan. 
Chronicle, p. 195. ,Qua*re the p.arliainent rolliand petitions. 

And it appea?eflA, by a printed statute, Anno 15 Ed % 
cap. 3., that the greSt officers of the kingdom were swr^^n to 
maintain Magna Charta. 

IG, 'Die great council of the king and kingdom, namely, 
the parliament, is chosen by the conim^jns J for they^ choose 
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the knights and citizens, and burgesses, or barons, for so the 
citizens were anciently called ; and the cinque-ports retain 
that name to this day. 

And this was, as I conceive, the ancientest constitution of 
the kingdom, for choosing of their officers. 

, In the next place, it will Iri requisite to inquire, 
which ^ these officers are now alte«^ed, und by what 
authority. ** ' 

And first, of sherifis. The choice of sheriffs was first taken 
from the freeholders by the statute of 9 Edw'ard 2., and the 
clioice of them committed to the lord chancellar, treasurer, 
Die barons of the exchequer, and’tfie justices of either bench. 
Cook’s Magna Charta, p. 359. 

This election is to be made the morrow after All- Souls- Day, 
in the exclicqivr, by statute 14 Edward c. 7. 

Uuacre I. If they chouse none at that day and place, 
but at sonic other time, whether t^.e choice be good ? Or 
if he be chosen by any other ? 

Objection. The king himself doth usually make and ap- 
point sherifis in every county by bis prerogative. 

Soluyon It hath been agreed by all the judges, that the 
king cannot appoint any other to be sheritF, than such as 
arc named and chosen according to tlie statute of Idncoln. 
Cook’s Magna Charta, p. 559. 

If so, then it is questionable whether the making of Mr. 
Hastings sh 'riff of Leicestershire be warrantable by law, or 
not i 

Quaere 2. If no slierilf be legally chosen, whether the 
/reeholders of the CQ!inty shall not choose one, as they were 
accustomed, before the making of the stat. of 9 Ed. 2. for 
these reasons. 

]. If there be po slieriff legally chosen, there will be a 
failure of justice, w^icli the law will not permit 
2. Because die statute is in the aflirm'-tive, and therefore 
doth not altogether take away their power of choosing, be- 
cause affirmative statutes do not alter the common law. 

Next, let us ' consider the choice of justices of the 
peace, who, as tlicy arc commissiouers of the peace, 
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are not *of!icers by the common law ; and there- 
fore, this case will differ in some respects from the 
former, it being an office created by statute. 

1 . I conc«ive that no court may be erected without the 
authority of parliament; for the c^rt of first-fruity was 
erected by stat. 32 Ilwnry 8. cap. 45. ; tlie court of wards by 
atat. 32 H%ii. ft. cap. 46. ; tlie court of ^stice in Wales by 
stat. 34 H. 8. c. 6. ;«a!id power to erect courts given 
1» Mar. ses. 2. ^ap. 10. And it was resolved in this parlia- 
ment, at the trial of the earl of Strafford, tliat the court at 
York was against law, albeit it hifth had continuance these 
hundred years, because if w'as not erected by parliament. 

I And justices of the peace, being judges of record, were 
first ordained by statute, ns appearCth by 18 Ed. 3. cap. 2. 
and 34 Ed. 3. cap. 1 . ; with such other additions of power, 
as later statutes have given unto them. 

Justices of the peace,* then, having their being by virtue of 
the statute law^ they ai e to be ordained in tlie same manner 
as the statutes prescribed, and not otherwise.^ 

1. After their first institution, the statutes did leave tH^ 
choice of them inJefinitt-ly in the crown, as 1 etne^ive, until 
the statute of 1 2 U. 2. 27. ; which statute doth instruct the 
chancellor, treasurer, keeper oT the privy seal, steward and 
ciiaiiiberlain of the king’s house, the clerk of the roils, the 
justices of both benches, barons of the exclic(|uer, and others, 
to name and make them. 

2. Other statutes do appoint what persons shall be fhosen 
to be justices of the peace; namely, such ^ as reside in the 
same county where they are justices of peace, as stat. 12 R. 

c. 1C. And they must be of the most sufficient Icnights, 
esquires, and gentlemen of the same county, stat. 17 Rich. 2. 
10.; and dwelling in the same county, 2 II. 5. stat. 2. cap. I. 
(except lords, and*justices of assizes). Tipon this last statute, 
it may be doubtaft^f choice may be made oT any lords, aiad 
justices of assizes, tvhich have no residence or estate in the 
county where they are so made justices of the peace ; which,' 
if it doth, it doth repeal all former Statutes, which confine 
them to such persons as are of the same county ; which I 
conceive is agairtst tj^cir meaning, for tAat statute dtth only 
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dispense with the residence of lords, and justices of assize, 
because men of the same county, iphabiting in the county 
where they arc justices of peace, in regard of their other 
employments in the commonwealth, w'hich •necessarily re- 
quii^th their absence, %nd so it amountetli only to a dispensa- 
tion for tlieir residency. ^ ^ 

Objection. TI>o common ^practice is, tha^ the*' lord keeper 
doth apimint whom he pleases, and that by virtue of the 
statute of 18 Henry 6. cap. 1. ^ * 

Suintiun. True ; such is the 'practice ; but the. doubt is, 
how warrantable his act ? for the st itute of 18 H. 6. doth 
give the lord chancellor (alone by himself) no other power, 
but in case there he. no men of sutliciency in the county^ 
and whore none of twenty pounds per annum are to he found. 
For, in such erse, he liath power to appoint such as he con- 
ceives are men most fit. Hut, in cxise there arc men of suf- 
ficient estates in the county to he fV^und, he must join with 
tiic others mentioned in the statute, viz. tlip treasurer, privy 
seal, &c., who bine a joint and undivided power with him. 

If this be so, tlieii it may be doubted, w'hetlier the lord 
viscounV Faulkland. being no peer of the realm, sir Peter 
illiche, sir Edw'ard Nichols, of late put into the commission 
of the peace, in many counties of this kingdom, are, hy the 
law', capable of being justices of the peace in those counties 
where they do not reside. Kt sic dc siniifibns. 

Qua:ic, whether a justice of the peace, being once 

legally chosen according to the .stxitute bcf(»re mentioned, 
may he put out at the pleasure of the lord keepejr alone, 

, without any just cause allcdged ; for, being a justice of record, 
whether some matter of record must not appear to disable 
him ? for, being settled hy law, he is to be displaced by law, 
and not noon displeasure or surmise. 

3, A third officer is, the lieutenants in every county, in 
j'oriricr times known (for the name only is^ O'lt of use) by the 
name of herotocli, Lamb. Saxon Laws,cfol. 136. And here 
will fall into debate the ordinance in parliament, about the 
settling of the militia the kingdom. . , 

The choice of these, as was formerly mentioned, was by 
die fre^iholders in the county court j bet of later times they 
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have exercised the game power, being appointed by the king, 
under the shadow of his prerogative. 

First, it is to be demanded, whether the king's prerogative 
can take away that ancient right, which the subjects had, by 
law, invested fti them ? If so, then (he king, by his prero- 
gative, may do wrong, which is contrary to a maxim in llaw. 
Fortesque Legibiis, &c., fob 25. If iftt, then whether 
the power of choosing a lieutenant, or herotoch, doth not yet 
remain in the subject, so as they may now choose one as 
wdl and by the*samc right tlicy did in former times? 

If freeholders of a county may ;^t choose, then I con- 
ceive tlie parliament, being the rcpr^ntative body of the 
whole kingdom, may appoint lieutenants ; because they in- 
clude them, or, at least, they are not excluded from such a 
power, no more than where the statute, givij^g power unto 
justices of peace to inquire of a riot, doth exclude the power 
of the king's bench ; whi<^ no man will affirm. And there- 
fore the ordinance of the militia is legal. 

That the parliament hath power to make an ordinance, 
may be proved d rfunori. For, * ^ 

If the inhabitants of a town, without any custoip to enable 
them, may make an ordinance or bye-law, for the reparation 
of their church, highway, or bridge in decay, or any the like 
thing, being for tlieir publick good, and upon a pecuniary 
pain, in case of neglect, and if it be made by the greater pan, 
that it shall bind all within the town, as hath been^j|gree(i fot 
law, 44 Ed. 3. fob 19.; Cook, lib. 5, fol. ^>3. ; the Chamber- 
lain of London's case ; Clarke's case; and Jefferyes’s case, 
ibid. fol. 64, 65. * • 

If a township be amerced, and the neighbours, by assimt, 
shall assess a certain sum upon every inhabitant, and agree, 
that if it be not paid by sucli a day, that certain persons 
thereto assigned, shadl distrain; and, in tfiis case, the dis- 
tress is lawful. Dootor v. Student, fol. 74. 6. cap. 9. « 

If a bye-law, that ^ery' one that holdcth land shall pay- 
one penny towards the reparation of a church, and, for non- 
payment, shall forfeit to the churchwardexs twenty sliillings, 
be good and doth bind, as the book saitli, 21 H. 7. fol. 20,, 
lioldeth. * • 
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If a town nmkc bye-lawa, and they shai^bind every one of 
the town, if it be for the common good, as 11 H. 7. fol. 14., 
then by the same reason naay the parliament make ordinances 
and bye-laws, for the common good of the kingdom, as shall 
liind all. For, if a U^wn may make ordinance, much more 
may* the knights and burgesses of toe parliament, because 
they have their p4wer adfacuitdum et Cfynsentien^^um ; as ap- 
pcoreth of record under thtir hands and seals in chancery, 
in their return of their several elections for knights and 
burgesses. 

Lastly. As every private man is, by law, bound to preserve 
the peace ; as in cas^ an affray ttiadc by two, and a third 
man standing by shall not use his best endeavor to part them, 
and preserve the ]>eace, he may be indicted and lined for it ; 
why may not^toe parliament, being entrusted with the pre- 
servation of the peace of the realm, make an ordinance for 
the preservation of the peace in casf|,of apparent danger? 

Ordinance made in parliament, 8 £d. 2., for toe preserv- 
ation of the alienation of the king's land, and fines set upon 
Mich as presume to break them. Hot. Pari. 28 H 6* Art. 29. 

Tlie^iudges and courts at Westminster may make an ordi- 
nance, for fees to be paid unto the clerk of their courts, and 
for bar fees taken by sherill and gaolers. 21 U. 7. fol. 17. 

An ordinance made in parliament, 21 £d. 3. fol. 6f\, for 
exemption of the Abbot of Bury from tlie jurisdiction of the 
bishop of^,orwich. Selden’s Titles of Honor, p. 702., 12 
7. Col. 2.>.’ 

Hey borne and Keylcnd's case, M. 14 £d. 4. Rot. 60., in 
* Banco. Ueg. Crook, page 2.*?., who had his money taken away 
from him by virtue of an ordinance, and was adjudged that 
the ordinance did bind him. 

Whether an infant may be a colonel, admiral, &c. 

1. None, by the intention of the law, can do knight's 
, wervice, before he be twenty-one yeafs^f age. And this is 
the reason of wardship. ^ 

' 2. It is an office of trust, which may not be executed by 
a deputy. t 

Such an office requires personal attendance, for, otber- 
wisei the county^ may be overthrown unawares, in the absence 
of such a governor from his charge. • 
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D. 

A Sketch of pngliish Ajf airs, from the Dissolution of the 
third Parliament, to the raising of the Kings StanMrd 
at Nottingham ; from a Speech by S^r Arthur Hazk- 
rig, on the 7th of F^hrugri^ l658. 

m 

• The council, table bit like a serpent ; the star chamber like 
scorpions. Two or three gentlemen could not stir out, for 
fear of being committed for a riot, ^ur souls and consciences 
were put on the rack By^the archbitliop. We might not 
■ speak of scripture, or repeat a sermon at our tables. Many 
godly minister were sent to find their bed in the wilderness. 
The oppression w'as little less in the lower ccjprts and in the 

special courts. * 

Altars were set up, arid bowing to them enjoyned ; picture's 
were placed jp church windows, and images set up at 
Durham, and elsewhere; with many other cxorbitancies 
introduced, both in church and state. The archbishop wou’W 
not only imi>ose on England, but on Scotlandii t^ bring in 
the iMok of common prayer upon tlicm. They liked it not ; 
and, as luck would have itf Biey would not hear it. He 
prevailed with the king to raise an army to suppress them. 
The king prevailed with his nobles to conquer them into it 
He went to their country, and finding himse^inot able to 
conquer them, came back. • 

He called a parliament, which was named the little, or 
broken, parliament; disbanded not his army, bbt propoundid 
tliat we should give him a great sum to maintain the war 
against Scotland. We debated it, but the consequence of 
our debate made him fear we would not grant it. We had, 
if he had suffered us to sit. Then did Strafford ^d his 
council advise hv4 to break us and to rule arbiuarily, apd 
that he had an aniV in Ireland to make it good. For this* 
Straffbrd lost his head. The king suddenly broke that par- 
liament. I rejoice in my soul it w» so. He raised the 
gallnnlest army that ever was— the flower of the gentry and 
nobility. The Scots^ raised too, and Ant their declaration 
* D D 2 
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into England^ that by the law of God andoiature they might 
rise up for their own preservation ; and thus they came into 
England. At Newburn the armies met. We were 
worsted. God was pleased to disperse our army, and give 
them the day. The <>Scots passed Newburn, and advanced 
to N^w'castle. , 

Then some ofottr nobles — Sky, Essex, and.Scrcrjp, — hum- 
bly petitioned his majesty fbr *a. . {ihrliament. He, seeing 
danger, called a parliament. This was the l^ng pa^liamen^ 
The first proposition was to raise money for the Scots. We 
gave them a brotherly afsistance of 300,000/. They shewed 
tiiemselves brethren nr,d honest m^i,Vand peaceably returned. 
Then money was pressed for our own array. The bouse, con- i 
sidering how former ])arliaments had been dealt with, was 
unwilling to rai^c raoney till the act was passed, not to dissolve 
the parliarneut but liy their own consent. It passed freelv by- 
king, lords, and commons. This wfls wonderful ; the v ry 
hand of God that brought it to pass ; for no ipan could 
foresee the good that act produced. 

• .’The king then practised with the Scot hen w’ith his ariu), 
to assist hii^ against * parliar* ma tliem 

sure to his parti^idar interest. Sir john Co. rs discovered it, 
to his everlasting fame Vjfr. Pvin actjUvinted the * 'se. 
Divers oflScers of ‘he ay — lord Goring, Ashbumliiun, 
I'ollard, and others— ^ ^rc e ere. They all absented. 

The house ^sJrcd he that they might In* brought to 
justice^*; but tlie ki.jg ta an ay beyond sea. 

The king demanded . j in*^mbers, by his attorney-general 
He then came personafly to the house, with five hundred ineu 
/it his heels, and s'«t ii your chair. It pleased God « hide 
those members. 1 shall never forget the kindness if that 
great lady, the lady Carlisle, that gave timely notice. Yet 
some of them wereSn the house after the notice came. It 
was quest *'ni ’ if, for the safety of die hdW>e, they should be 
gone ; but th debate was shortened, and 4*^ was thought fit for 
theinj in discretion, to withdraw. Mr. Hampden and myself 
being then in the houcc, withdrew'. Away we went. The 
king immediately came in, and was in the house before we got 
to the witcr. 
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The queen, on*the king's return, raged and gave him an 
unhandsome name, poltroon," for tliat he did not take 
others out ; and certain if he had, they would have been killed 
at the door. « 

Next day the king went to the city. They owned the mem- 
bers. Thereupon he left the parliament, ^nd went from step 
to step, tifl he*came to^York, ^nd set up his standard at Not- 
tingham, and declared the militia was in him. 

* F 'om the didfy <jf Thomas liu^iorit esq^ 


E. 

A Devlaration and Vindication of John Pym, J^sq, 

It is not unknown to the world (especially to the inhabit- 
ants in and about LoiftonJ, with v hat desperate and fame- 
wounding aspeasions my reputation, and the integrity of my 
•ntentions to Cod, niy king, and iny country, hath been in- 
vaded by the malice and fury of nialignants, and iil-affeciA 
persons to the good of the commonwealth ; somq^ charging 
me to have been the promoter^and patronizer of all the inno- 
vations which have been obtruded upon the ecclesiastical 
goveniment of the church of England ; others, of more 
spiterul and exorbitant spirits, olledgii.g, that I have been 
tlie man who have begot and fostcredi all the sofjpmented dts- 
tractions which are now rife in this kingdom. And ftiough 
such calumnies are ever more harmful to thp authors than to 
tliose whom they strive to wound with them, when they arrTve 
only to the censure of judicious persons, who can distinguiw 
forms, and see the difference betwixt truth and falsehood ; 
yet, because the ^candals inflicted upoi^ my innocence have 
been obvious to people of all conditions, ina^ of which may 
entertain a belie#(<t\ose reproachful reports, though in my 
owfi soul 1 am faf above such ignominies, and so was once 
TCsolved to have waved them, as unv' irthy my notice, — yet at 
last, for the assertion of my int<^niy,*l concluded to declare* 
myself in this matter, that all the world, but such os will not 
be convinced, eitheivby reason or truth, may bear testftnoiiy of 
D p S ^ 
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my innocency. To pass by, therefore, th« carl of Strafford's 
business, in wliich some have been so impudent as to charge 
me of too much partiallity and malice,* I shall declare myself 
fully concerning tiic rest of tlieir aspersions ; gamely, that 1 
have promoted and fomented tlie differences now abounding 
in the English church. r 

How unlikely ftiis is, and Improbable, shall, tb every in- 
different man, be quickly red^dr^d perspicuous. For that 1 
am, and ever was, and so will die, a faithful y»n of the pri- 
testant leligion, without having the least relation in iny belief, 
to those gross errors of Afiabaptism, Brownism, and the like, 
every man that hatli ^ny acquaintance with my conversation 
can bear me righteous witness. These being hut aspersions * 
cast upon me by some of the discontented clergy, and their 
factors and abf^tors; because they might perhaps conceive 
that 1 had bc^cn a main instrument in extenuating the haughty 
power and ambitious pride of the bMiops and prelates. As 
1 only delivered my opinion as a member oi& the house of 
commons, that attempt or action of mine had been justiliabic, 
ll^di to God anti a good conscience ; and had no way con- 
cluded me ^Jilty of a revolt from the orthodox doctrine of 
the churcii of England, l>c>cause I sought a reformation of 
some gross abuses crept into the government, by the cunning and 
perverseness ol tlie bishops and their substitutes for was it 
not high time to seek to regulate their power, when, instead 
of looking t^ftlie cure of men's souls (which is their genuine 
ofiicc}^* they infficted punishment on men’s bodies, imnishing 
them to remote and desolate places, after stigmatizing their 
faces, only for tbe testimony of a good conscience;— wlien, 
ifot contented with tliose insufferable insolencies, they sought 
to bring in unheard-of canons into the church — Arminian 
or papistical ceremonies (whether you please to term them— 
there is not much di^erencej — imposing burdens upon men's 
coi^sciences, whicTi tliey were not able to b^ttV and introducing 
tbe old abolished superstition of howingrto the altar? If it 
savoured either of Brownism or Anabaptism, to endeavour to 
•suppress the growth ol^ those Romish errors, 1 appeal to any 
equal-minded protestant, either for my judge or witness. 
Nsy^ ha£ Uie attempts of the bishops desisted here, tolerable 
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they liad been, aiftl their power not so much questioned, ns 
since it hath : but when they saw the honourable tbe high 
court of parliament hui begun to look into their enormities 
and abuses ; beholding how they wrested religion like a waxen 
nose, to the furtherance of their ambitious purposes ^ then 
Troy was taken in — then tliey began to dewair of holding any 
longer theiF usuri>ed authority t and therefore, as much as in 
tliem lay, both by public de<?larations and private councils, they 
laboured to foigent the civil differences between his majesty 
and his parliament, abetting the proceedings of the nialignants 
with large supplies of men and inEney, and stirring up tlie 
people to tumults by their seditious sermons. 

V Surely, then, no man can account me an ill son of the com- 
monwealth, if 1 delivered my opinion, and passed my vote 
freely for tlieir abolishment ; which may, by |he same equity, 
be put in practice by this parliament, as the dissolution of 
monasteries, and thc'ir Idly inhabitants, tiie monks and fryars, 
were in Henry ^le Eightli's time. For, without dispute, these 
carried as much reputation in the kingdom then, as bishops 
have done in it since ; and yet a parliament then had po4er^ 
put them down. Why, then, sliould yiot a pai^ia^ent have 
jjower to do tlie like to tliese, every way guilty of as many 
ofl'eiices against the state as the former ? For my own part 
I attest God Almighty, the knower of all hearts, tiiat neithel 
envy, or any private grudge, to all or any of the bishops 
hatii made me averse to their functions ; hut iq^ely my zeal 
to religion and God's cause, wliich 1 perceived to be tr^ipled 
under foot by the too extended authority of ^he prelates, who 
according to the purity of their institution, should have bel^ 
men of upriglit hearts and humble minds, shearing their flocks, 
and not flaying them.* 

And whereas some will allege, it is ng good argument to 
dissolve the function of bishops, because sgme bisliops are 
vitious; to that allt^aiisw'tir, since the vice of these bisbofis 
was derivative from«Uic authority of their function, it is^ very 
fitting the function, which is the cause tliereof, be corrected, 
and its authority divesteil of its borrov«%d featliers ; otherwise 
it is impossible, but the same jiower which made these present 
bishops (should tbe episcopal and prelatical dignity coiftinue in 

/ 
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its ancient height and vigour) so proud an6 arrogant, would 
infuse the same vices into their successo^. 

But this is but a mole-hill to that mountain of scandalous 
reports that have been inflicted on my integrity ta his majesty : 
some ^oldly avering nfe for the author of tlie present distrac- 
tions between his ipajesty and his parKament ; when I take 
God, and all that know my proceedings, to be my vouchers, 
that I neither directly nor indirectly* ever had a thought tend- 
ing to the least disobedience or disloyalty to hi^ majesty, trho.a 
1 acknowledge my lawful king and sovereign, and would ex- 
pend my blood as soon inMiis servi^ce, as any subject he liath. 
'Tis true, when I perceived my life aimed at, and heard myself 
proscribed a traitor, merely for my intireness of heart to tlie 
service of my country ; when 1 was informed, that I, with 
some other honoirable and worthy members of the parliament, 
were, against the priviledgcs thereof, demanded, even in the par- 
liament house, by his majesty, attefirdcrl by a multitude of 
men at arms and malignants, who, I verily believe, had, for 
some ill ends of their own, persuaded his majesty to that excess 
hi rigour against us j — when for my own part (my conscience 
is to me thousand wanesses in that behalf) 1 never har- 
boured a thought which tendered to any disservice to his 
majesty, nor ever had any intention prejudicial to the state 
when, 1 say, notw’ithstanding my own innocence, I saw my- 
self in such apparent danger, no man will think me blame 
worthy, in I took a care of my own safety, and fled for 
refug^'to the protection of the parliament: which, making 
my case their own, not only purged me and the rest of the 
f^iiilt of high treason, but also secured our lives from the 
storm that was read) to burst out upon us. 

And if this hath been the occasion that hath withdrawn 
his majesty from tha uarliaraent, surely the fault can no way 
be imputed to me, or any proceeding of mine, which never 
went further, either since his majesty’s d(?ptfrture, nor before 
tlien, so far as they were warranted by th(^ known laws of the 
land, and authorized by the indisputable and undeniable powe^* 
of the parliament. So*long as 1 am secure in my own con- 
science that tliis is truth, 1 account myself above all their cc- 
lumnies^and falsehoods, which shall retusn upon themselvesi 
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and npt wound iliy reputation in good and impartial men’s 
opinions, ^ 

But in that devilish conspiracy of Cataline, against the state 
and senate o& Rome, none among the senators was so obnoi- 
ious to the envy of the conspirators, or liable to their trsAluce- 
rnents, as that oratoP and p|triot of bi% country, Cjcero- 
liecausQ hf hifl counc^ and ^eal to the commonwealth, 
their plot for the mine thereof was discovered and prevented. 
Hhough 1 will wot be so arrogant, to parallel myself with that 
worthy, yet my case (if we may compare lesser things with 
great) hath to his a very ji<;gr resenAlance. The cause that 
1 am so much maligned and reproached ^y ill-affected persons 
Slicing, because I have been forward in advancing the affairs 
of the kingdom, and have been taken notice of for that for- 
wardness : they, out of their malice, converting that to a vice, 
which, without boast be it spoken, 1 esteem as my principal 
vertuc, — uty care to the public utility. And since it is for 
that cause that h suffer these scandals, I shall endure them 
with patience; hoping that God in his gre.vt mercy willar;# 
last reconcile his majesty to his high court of ^larliameiit ; 
iiiul tlien I doubt not, but to give his foyal self (though he 
be much incensed against me)^ sufficient account of my 
integrity. In the interim, I hope the world will believe that 
1 am not the first innocent man that hath been injured, and so 
will suspend their further censures of me. 


F. 

J Xarrative of the Disease and Dcf^h of that noble 
Gentleman John Pym, Esqvire, late aMember of the^ 
honourable of Commons, attested under the 

Hands of his Physicians, Chyrurgions,and Apothecary^ 

FoiiASMUCu as there are divers uncertaine reports and false 
suggestions spred abroad, touching the disease and dei^h of 
that noble gentleman ^hn Pym, esquire, late a member of 
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the honourable house of commons, it is thought ik (for the 
undeceiving of some, and prevention yf misconstruction and 
suspitions in others) to manifest to those who desire inform- 
ation, the true cause of his lingring disease gnd death; as 
it wfts discovered (wliile he lived) by his physitians, and 
manifested to the^view both ^f tliem find many others, that 
were present at the dissection p( his bpdie aftev hisMeath. Fur 
the skin of his body, it was without so much as any roughness, 
scarr, or scab; neither was there any breaali either of die 
scarfc or true skin, much lesso any phthiriads or lousic disease, 
&s was reported. And a^'for thal^ suggest! on of his being poy- 
soned, iliere appearecTto the physitians no signe thereof upon 
the view of his body; neither was there any exhorbitant symp-'< 
tome (wliile he lived), either in his animali, vitall, or natural! 
parts: for he hftd his intellectuals and sense^very entire to the 
last, and his sleep for the most part very sufbeient and quiet 
As for the vitall parts, they were afi found very sound,* and 
(while he lived) they were perfect in their astions and uses. 
ciAnd as for the « natural 1 paits contained in the lower belly, 
they did not otherwise suffer than from that large iinnosthumc 
that wa^ (here containt'd ; the stoniack being smooth and faire 
in all its coutes; the liver an^ kidnics good enough, only much 
altered in their color; the spleen fair, but little. But tlie 
most ignoble part of this lower belly, the inesentn/, w'us found 
fundi calaviitaSf the shop wherein the instrument of his dis- 
soliVion w?!.f forged ; there being a large ahscecsse or impos- 
thumc which wrought itsclfe to such a bulke, as was easily dis- 
f;mvcred by the jutv'ard touch of his physitians at the beginning 
of his complaining, and did increase to that capacity, as being 
opened) it did receive a hand contracted, and in it's growth 
did BO oppresse the gall and stop its vessels, as occasioned 
the jaundice. Ber'de this abscesse (by the matter contained 
in it) did so offend the parts adjacent, as most of them suf- 
fered by its vicinity, yet without any such turbulent symptumc, 
as' did at any time cause him to confplaine of paine ; being 
sensible only of some sorenesse upon the touch of the region 
of the part aifecteef ; and from Us vapours the stomack suf- 
ferec^a continualhinappetency and frequent nauseousnes, and 
. it did so deprave and hinder the coniOction, distribution, and 
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perfection of nounshment, that it produced an alroj^y or 
falling of the flesh. So thatt inappetency, faintnesse, and 
nauscousnessc, were i'>e great complaints he usually made. 
At last after a long languishment, this imposthume breaking, 
he often fainted ; and soon after followed his dissolution, 
Deccml>er the 8th, 1643, about 7 a clocke at night. 

Attested by t|;^e physitians thUt attended iftmin hissicknes, — 
Sir THEonoua * 

Da. Clzpk, 

Du. Mf.reveli., President of the colledgc of phytitians, 
Dr. GirFORD, ^ present at the dissection 

Dr. Micklethwait, T of his bodf (together with two of 
Dr. .Mot LiK, j jjjQgg al)Ove mentioned). 

Dr. Coflade, J 

And Chyrurgions. 

Thomas Allek, and 
Henrv Axtai-l, servant. 

Apothecary. ^ 

JoHK Chapman, servant to William Tavi.or, 


ENI> OF THE THIRD VOI.VME. 







